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HE author of the following treatiſe was 
induced to the undertaking, trom the com- 
plaints ſo frequently made by gentlemen, of the 
obſcurity, inaccuracy, and tediouſneſs, too gene- 
ral among the writers on the diſeaſes of horſes. 
On this account he thought he ſhould make no 
unacceptabie preſent to the public, iſ he collected 
from the beſt authors on this ſubjeR, ſuch par- 
ticular ſymptoms of diſlempers, as would lead to 
the diſcovery of the real 22, and diſtinguiſh it 
from others of a ſimilar nature, rejecting all 
other deſcriptions as uſcleſs ſpeculations. By 2 
cattention to this plan, every gentleman would 
ſoon judge of che ability of his tarrier, ſliould he 
think proper to conſult one, before he follows the 
directions here laid down. 


WOULD theſe pra ioners, inſtead of ring- 
ing the changes with a ſet of paltry receipts, 
handed down to them from their ignorant grand— 
ſires, but carefully apply themſelves to this fo 
uſetul and neceſſary branch of knowledge, and 
induſtriouſſy collect and compare the {2ptzms cf 
farticuler diſeaſes, they would attain much more 
certainty in eir practice, and of courſe, more 
ſafety and expedition in their cures. They 
would then find, that a few ſimple medicines, ja—- 
diciouſly GireQed in acute caſes, would fully an- 
{wer their intention, by ſuffering nate to Coe 
Operate with them; and that the nauſcous ill- 
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contrived drenches, ſo generally made uſe of, 
but too often thwart her operations, and prove of 
worſe confequence than the diſeaſe itſelf. | 


FOR it is this knowledge of the ſymptoms of 
diſeaſes, that diſtinguiſhes the rational phyſician 
from the empirical pretender : it is this accounts 
for the ſuperior ability and judgment which ap- 
pears between one phyſician and another; and 
it is hence only any progreſs can be made in the 
healing art ; and more particularly in the diſeaſes 
of horſes, as the ſuffering animals can only de- 
ſcribe their pain by their geſtures. 


WITH what contempt and indignation then 
muſt we view ſuch ignorant pretenders blunder- 
ing about a diſtemper, groping in the dark, and 
throwing in medicines at random ? And what a 
melancholy fituation muſt be that of the un- 
happy victim? The Power of nature, or ſtrength 
of conſtitution, will now and then indeed fur- 
mount the ignorance of blunderers, and elude the 
force of their hotch potches ; ſo that the doctor 
ſhall receive applauſes and rewards for his ima- 
ginary (kill, when he deſerves ignominy and the 
ſevereſt cenſures : But what ſhould we conclude 
hence ? why only that ſome few conſtitutions, 
like ſome fortifications, are bomb-proof, and can 
ſupport the ſhocks of the whole medical artillery, 
without blowing up. 


AND here I cannot but lament the ſtrange 
ſupineneſs of many gentlemen, who, though they 
are real admirers of this uſeful animal, and ſpare no 
expence for the cure of their maladies, yet ſuffer 
themſelves to be impoſed on by illiterate grooms, 
and unſkilful farriers ; who, for the fake of their 
own private advantage, are frequently poaching 
their horſes with * which won — claſh 
with every intention of cure, but aggravate the 
diſorder: whereas would gentlemen but take a 
little pains (and ſure the ſtudy would be an en- 
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tainment) to make themſelves acquainted with 
the laws of the blood's circulation, and the 
different ſecretions of the various fluids ; they 
would ſoon be convinced (of what I have be- 
fore hinted) that injudicious jumbles of drugs 
are only a load on the conſtitution, and frequent- 
ly defeat the very intentions of nature; who of 
herſelf, or with very little aſſiſtance, would in 
general, ſoon work her own deliverance ; but 
when the load of the ſuppoſed remedy is added 
to the diſeaſe, the oppreſſion becomes too violent 
for nature long to ſupport; and though the ani- 
mal has the conſtitution of a horſe, yet muſt it 
at laſt ſubmit, and fall a facrifce to ignorance 
and blind credulity. A few leading queſtions 
would alſo ſoon convince gentlemen of the flu- 
pidity, but too prevalent among the major part 
of theſe prating fellows ; and fatisfy them how 
precarious, if not fatal, muſt be the practice of 
men, ſo little acquainted with the laws of na- 
ture, and of that machine they are ſubverting by 
their continual blunders. By theſe means alſo 
the deſerving farrier would have proper juſtice 
done him, and be diſtinguiſhed from the com- 
mon herd, by his ſuperior abilities. 


PERHAPS it may be no uſeleſs digreſſion 
to obſerve here, that this would not be the only 
advantage reſulting from theſe kinds of ſtudies ; 
as gentlemen would thereby be enabled to form 
a proper judgment of thoſe guardians, with 
whom they often intruſt their own healths and 
lives, and diſtinguiſh the ſuperficial loquacious 
coxcomb in phyſick, from the rational and modeſt 
praQtitioner : For in general it may be obſerved, 
that in proportion to the ſhallowneſs of the 
ſtream, the bubbling and noiſe 1s moſt manifeſt, 
and where the froth of ſcience only has been 
lip'd, tis no, wonder, as our judicious Satyriſt 
has obſerved, that ſuch ſhallow draughts ſhould 
intoxicate the brain. But till gentlemen make 
this a more general ſtudy; and thereby become 
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better judges of phyſical merit, we muſt not be 
ſurprized to find them ſometimes impoſed on b 
ſuch conceited ſmatterers ; whoſe cant, . 
deemed oracular by the credulous, is but too like 
the oracles of old, ſpecious deluſion, and vile 
impoſition; where learned impertinence paſſes for 
ſound erudition, and a barren ſuperfluity of 
words, for wondrous knowledge and elocution : 
Thus, ſounds are adopted, and miſtaken for 
ſenſe ; and impudence and folly but too often 
triumph over modeſty and true deſert : For as 
the above quoted Poet juſtly obſerves. 


Diſtrufiful ſenſe with modeſt caution ſpeaks, 
But rattling nonſenſe, in full wollies breaks. 


BUT to return: It may be neceſſary to in- 
form the reader, that as the intention of this 
treatiſe was to be as conciſe as poſſible, and 
intirely practical; the immediate cauſes within, 
which occaſion the diſorder, with the moſt plau- 
ſible theories relative thereto, are in general 
omitted as precarious and deluſive; for we ap- 
prehend they tend rather to confound, than im- 
prove the judgment, and obſcure an art that 
ſhould chiefly be founded on penetrating obſerva- 
tion, and faithful deſcription. Indeed the incerti- 
rude that has always appeared in theſe fort of 
conjectures, hath now fully convinced the inge- 
nuous of their inutility, and that one Sydenham, 
one faithful recorder of facts, has merited more, 
by obſerving and following nature, painting to 
the life what his eyes ſaw, and fingers felt, than 
all the hypothetical writers united : as a proof 
of this, we need only recolle&t the numberleſs, 
ridiculous, and inconſiſtent theories, that have 
ſprung up ſucceſſively, and which all had their 
patrons for a time, but dwindled into diſrepute 
and oblivion, in proportion to the, advances of 
more plauſible conjeQures: and this proba- 
bly will be the fate of all ſubſequent ones, 
that are not erected on the more ſolid _ 
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of repeated experience, and ſedulous obſerva- 
tion. 


FOR theſe reaſons particularly we have en- 
deavoured to be as explicit as poſſible, in enume- 
rating the ſymptoms, as laid down by the beſt 
authors; efteeming them to be the only true 
guides that can lead us to the knowledge of the 
diſeaſe, and conſequently to the remedy. Should 
it be thought we have dwelt too long on this 
part, we muſt plead the importance of it for our 
excuſe, as we apprehend, by being more conciſe, 
the work had been leſs valuable. 


IT may not be improper here alſo to ac- 


quaint the reader, that this piece was originally 
drawn up, and intended for the author's own 
uſe, to refer to occaſionally, and ſave the trou- 
ble of turning over on every occaſion the va- 
rious writers on this ſubje& ; and that having 
been frequently borrowed by his friends, their 
approbation of the plan, and requeſt, prevailed 
on him to ſend it to the preſs, with ſome ad- 
ditions. He is well aware how much he expoſes 
himſelf to the cenſure of the little criticks, and 
to the ſneers of the malicious among his bre- 
thren ; but he begs theſe would remember, that 
to write pertinently on the diſeaſes of horſes, 
requires more medical knowledge and ſtudy than 
may at firſt be apprehended ; a parity of reaſon- 
ing being requiſite in treating the maladies of 
horſes and men. And he is convinced that ſo 
nearly allied is the true art of farriery to thoſe 
of phyſick and ſurgery, that it never can be per- 
feed, but on ſimilar principles; and of courſe 
the ſubje&t can never be ſo properly handled, as 
by thoſe who bave made thoſe arts their ſtudy : 
This will evidently appear, by comparing only 
the two laſt q eatiſes in our own language with 
all that have preceded them: For though many 
uſeful obſervations and remedies may be picked 
up from Blunderwille, Markham, De Grey, Solleyſel, 
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Gueriniere, Sonere, &c. yet, for the moſt part, 
their method is irrational, and not founded on 
a thorough knowledge of the mechaniſm of a 
horſe, or animal oeconomy ; their medicines in 
general are a ſtrange compound or jumble of va- 
rious and diſcordant ingredients ; ſuitable enough 
to the then reigning faſhion of preſcribing, where 


the falſe pomp of numerous ingredients inhanced 


their value ; but by no means agreeable to Jater 
improvements, or to that juſt ſimplicity that ſo 


Temarkably adorns the practice of modern phy- 
ſick and ſurgery. 


THE author has no other apology to make 
for digeſting this piece, and the obſervations and 
reflections he has interſperſed throughout the 
whole, than his good intentions to reſcue the 
practice of farriery out of hands that ſo much 
abuſe it; and to convince gentlemen that as it 
is founded on rational principles, it is neither 
unbecoming their notice, or unworthy their 
ſtudy ; and he thinks he has reafon, from ſome 
late attempts to hope, that it will ſoon become 
as cuſtomary for gentlemen to go through re- 
gular courſes of farriery, as it is tor phyſicians 
and ſurgeons through thoſe of chemiſtry and 
anatomy. 


T H E deſerved reputation that Mr. G1Bson's 
late edition of farriery has acquired on account 
of the many curious obſervations he has made, 
and the accuracy with which he has deſcribed the- 
ſymptoms of horſes diſeaſes, was no ſmall in- 
ducement alſo to the author's conſenting to this 
publication; as it was intended to epitomize, 
or rather glean from that work and others, 
whatever he judged would be moſt uſeful in 
practice. We here, too, gratefully acknowledge 
our obligations to Dr. BACKEN treatiſe on 
this ſubjet, for many ingenious obſervations, 
and real improvements, and muſt confeſs that 
in our opinion, theſe two gentlemen, are * 
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only authors, who have treated the diſeaſes of 
Z horſes, with propriety, judgment, and method; 
though perhaps there are few of rote, that we 
have not carefully peruſed, in order to render 
S this treatiſe more complete; but theſe are the 
chief of thoſe, who have ſucceſstully contributed 
to introduce a rational ſyſtem ot farriery, and 
to afliſt gentlemen in judging for themſelves in 
3 caſes, wherein every perſon of a ſuperior edu- 
cation, with any tolerable ſhare of experience, 
may at leaſt put himſelf on a footing with the 
© generality of our horſe-doQors. 


TERMS of art, and obſcurity in expreſ- 
fon, have purpoſely been avoided as much as 


poſſible; (though ſometimes the nature of the 
ſubject has forced us to deviate from our intend- 
Zed plan:) For indeed we are more deſirous of 
being intelligible to the meaneſt capacity, than 


ambitious of writing in a poliſh'd tile, to which 
we make no pretenſions; and on this ac- 


count we expect ſome indulgence from the can- 
did reader. 


THE receipts it is hoped, will not be 


thought too numerous, as their preference to 
each other is generally pointed out; and as 
the ingredients of ſome may not always be 
3 procurable, it was therefore thought neceſſary 
to ſubſtitute others in their ſtead. Beſides, the 
difficulty that occurs in adjuſting the quantities 
and qualities of various drugs, though a thing 
familiar and eaſy enough to one acquainted with 
medicine, would have greatly embarrafled the 
gentleman ſtudent. Should ſome of them be 
thought too expenſive, we defire it may be re- 
z membered, that as we have ſtudied to cure in 


the ſhorteſt method, perhaps there may be little 


Feaſon for complaint in the event, eſpecially 
when the expepce of the deareſt of them 1s 
compared with a farrier's bill: Though we have 
ſeldom directed any of this fort, without giv- 
ng the common cheap forms with them; and 


left 
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left the alternative to the circumſtance of the 
reader, and the value of his horſe. 


WE beg leave however to obſerve, that the 
writers on the diſeaſes of horſes, are often too 
ſanguine in the virtues they aſcribe to particu- 
lar medicines, and drugs; and too warm in 
the aſſertions of their particular ſucceſs, in their 
practice and experience. But how are we of- 
ten diſappointed, when we come to compare 
theſe obſervations with our own experience! 
nor is this ſo much to be wondered at, when 
we reflect that no man by his own practice, 
can acquire à ſufficient knowledge of the vir- 
tues, ot one tenth part of the ſimples in uſe, 
ſo that of conſequence, writers muſt copy from 
one another, and report to us many things on 
tradition. 


WHOEVER is at all acquainted with the 
2 of drugs, even from his own experience, 
nows how extremely difficult it is to aſcertain 
their medicinal properties ; as the ſame indivi- 
dual medicine, has different effects, not only 
in different conſtitutions, and in different diſ- 
eaſes, but alſo in different ſtages of the ſame 
diſcaſe. In ſhort, there are ſo many circum- 
ſtances, to which we either do not, or perhaps 
cannot ſufficiently attend, which vary their ope- 
ration and effects, that we are frequently diſ- 
appointed in our expectations, even of thoſe 


medicines with which we are beſt acquaint- 
ed. | 


THESE ingenuous hints I thought ex- 
treamly neceſſary, in order to convince gentle- 
men of the great uncertainty of medicine in 
general; to the end, that they may not be 
impoſed on by the ſuperficial reaſonings of far- 
riers in general, who on every occaſion are 
but too ready to poach their horſes with ſome 
unmeaning drench or other; nor depend too 
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much themſelves on every receipt with a proba- 
tum eft ; for if nature or change removes the 
diſorder, the good effects are but too often at- 
tributed to the medicine; and if the cauſe be 


thereby aggravated, 'tis then aſcribed to the 


malignity of the diſeaſe. In truth, nothing is 


ſo difficult to aſcertain, as the true virtue of 


medicines, and our fondneſs for many of them, 
but too often riſes in proportion to our creduli- 
ty, ignorance, or prejudices : for in our firſt 
ſtudies, we have little experience of our own, 


and muſt therefore rely on the authorities of 


others; and before we have gone through the 


7 ſeveral branches of ſcience we have uſually 
2 ſwallowed ſo many 


creeds implicitly that tis 
perhaps with difficulty, (ſo deeply rooted are 
our prejudices, we ever get the better of them, 
and far the greater part perhaps are miſled for 
life. If then the profeſſors of medicine, whoſe 
lives are devoted to the ſtudy of the art, are 
hable to theſe deviations, and incertitudes, how 
much more muſt the gentleman be impoſed on, 
who depends on the authority of a favourite 
author, or a traditionary receipt, without being 
at all acquainted with the uncertain operation 
of drugs in general, or the diſeaſe in cure; for 
this we may venture to affirm, that the effects 
of medicine, rather take their force from a pro- 
per judgment, in the due application of them, 
than from any conſtant and inherent virtue of 
their own; and that 'tis the judicious timing, 
and adapting the medicine to the circumſtance 
of the diſeaſe, that conſtitutes it either a be- 
neficial remedy, or a deſtructive poiſon. 


THESE obſervations 'tis hoped will be of 
ſome uſe to gentlemen ; and ſerve to convince 
them that neither themſelves or horſes, need on 
every flight occaſion, be cram'd with medicine; 
but that abſtinence, and proper nurſing, will in 
many caſes, be the beſt remedy; as they will 
give nature and the conſtitution ſufficient op- 

portunities, 


Keren. 


portunities, to relieve themſelves, and of courſe 
avail more than the loathſome doſes, that are 
ſo conſtantly given, with ſo little judgment, and 
leſs ſucceſs. 


THE chapters on Glanders and Nicking, 
with the Plates and Explanations annexed, it 
is hoped, will prove both uſeful and entertain- 
ing; though we have been informed, that the 
operation of Trepanning Glander'd Horſes, was at- 
tempted in England, many years before M. La 
Fofje's book was publiſhed ; and probably was 
diſcontinued, for want of a thorough knowledge 
of the parts affected in this diſeaſe, or from un- 
ſucceſsful trials made on horſes, that might be 
in the laſt ſtages of this diſtemper, and of courſe 
from the nature of them, incurable; but the 
ſtrong probability of ſucceſs, in molt caſes, 1t 1s 
hoped will now be a ſufficient inducement to 
follow the method here laid down, till further 
experience can recommend a better ; and be alſo 
a farther incentive to our induſtry in bringing to 
perfection, the cure of a diſeaſe the moſt nau- 
ſeous, and dangerous to our horſes, and that 
hitherto has been a reproach to the art of 
farriery. 


THE chapters on Alteratives and Humours, 
we hope will be attended to, and particularly the 
ule of nitre ſo ſtrongly recommended therein, by 
which means 'tis poſſible the too frequent uſe 
of ſtrong purges, may in time be diſcarded ; for 
we doubt not when gentlemen are once con- 
vinced of the nature and power of alteratives, 
and guarded againſt the abſurd notions of our 
farriers, in relation to humours, the preference 
will be given to the alteratives, and a practice 
eſtabliſhed as innocent and ſucceſsful, as that 
of purging is dangerous and uncertain. 
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CHAP. I. 
Some General Directions in regard to Horſes. 


ET it be laid down as a general rule, Medicines 

to give horſes as few medicines as poſſi- are im- 

ble; and by no means comply with Ee to 

the ridiculous cuſtom of ſome, who are fre- Horſes in 

quently Bleeding, Purging, and giving Balls, health. 
though their horſes are in perfect health, and 
have no one indication that requires ſuch treat- 

ment, 

Proper management in their Feeding, Ex- 
erciſe, and Dreſſing, will alone cure many 
2X diſorders, and prevent moſt ; for the ſimpli- 
city of a horſe's diet, which chiefly conſiſts of 
grain and herbage, when good in kind, and 
diſpenſed with judgment, ſecures him from 
thoſe complicated diforders, which are the 
_ effects of intemperance in the human 

y. 

In France, Germany, and Denmark, horſes Foreign- 

are ſeldom purged; they depend there much ers depend 

on Alteratives: the uſe of the liver of anti- more on 

mony, we have from the French, which is in 2 

general a good medicine for that purpoſe, and * PUrg- 

may, in many caſes, often be ſubſtituted As 

the room of purging. 8 

As 
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The beſt As Hay is ſo material an article in a horſe's 
hay ſhould diet, great care ſhould be taken to procure 
n beſt: when it is not extraordinary, the 
— duſt ſhould be well ſhook out, before it is put 

in the rack; for ſuch hay is very apt to breed 
vermin. 

Beans afford the ſtrongeſt nouriſhment of 
all grain, but are fitteſt for laborious horſes ; - 
except on particular occaſions. | 

Cautions Bran ſcalded is a kind of Panada to a ſick 
in the uſe horſe; but nothing is worſe than a too fre- 
of bran, quent uſe of it, either dry or ſcalded; for it 

relaxes, and weakens the bowels too much. 
The bots in young horſes may be owing to 
too much muſty bran and chaff, given with 
other foul fecd to make them up for ſale: 
particular care therefore ſhould be taken that 
the bran be alwavs ſweet and new. 

Oats the Oats, well ripened, make a more hearty 
beſt diet and durable diet than Barley, and are much 
for Engliſh better ſuited to the conſtitutions of Engliſh 
Horſes. horſes, as appears by experience. A proper 

quantity of cut ſtraw and hay mixed with 
them, is ſometimes very uſeful to horſes trou- 
bled with bots, indigeſtion, &c. 

Obſerva- Horſes who eat their litter, ſhould parti- 

tion. cularly have cut ſtraw and powdered chalk 


given them with their feed, as it is a ſign of 


a depraved ſtomach which wants correcting. 
The good The Salt- Marſhes are good paſture, re- 
properties markably ſo for horſes who have been ſurfeit- 
of ſalt- ed; and indeed for many other diſorders : 
marſhes. they purge more by dung and urine than any 
other paſture, and make afterwards a firmer 
fleſh : Their water is for the moſt part brac- 
kiſh, and of courſe, as well as the graſs, ſatu- 

rated with ſalts from the ſea-water. . 
he 
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The great advantages that ariſe from Sea-Wa- 
drinking Sea-Water, ſo much recommended ter its Uſe. 
(among us) of late; may have taken the hint, 
from the good effects it was obſerved to pro- 
duce, in obſtinate chronical caſes, on morbid 
horſes; who are as frequently ſent to the 
marſhes, when all other means are deſpaired 
on, as conſumptive people are to Briſtol, and 
as often recovered beyond expeQation. 

A ſummer's graſs is often neceſſary; more Graf; of- 
particularly to horſes glutted with food, and ten neceſ- 
who uſe little exerciſe, but a month or two's ſary. 
running is proper for moſt; thoſe eſpecially 
who have been worked hard, and have ſtiff 
limbs, ſwell'd legs, or wind-galls. Horſes, 


| whoſe feet have been impaired by quitters, bad 


ſhoeing, or any other accidents, are alſo beſt 
repaired at graſs. | 

The Fields which lie near great towns, and Cautions 
are much dunged, are not proper paſture for with re- 
horſes ; but on obſervation appear very injuri- ſpect to 
ous to them, if they feed thereon all the ſum- paſture. 
mer. 

Horſes may be kept abroad all the year, Moſt hor- 
where they have a proper ſtable or ſhed, to ſes would 
ſhelter them from the weather, and hay at all be beſt a- 
tunes to come to. So treated, they are ſel- broad all 
dom ſick, their limbs always clean and dry; the year. 
and with the allowance of corn will hunt, and 
do more buſineſs than horſes kept conſtantly 
at houſe, 

If, when horſes are taken up from graſs, Horſes 
they ſhould grow hot and coſtive, mix bran taken up 
and chopt hay with their corn; and give them from 
ſometimes a feed of ſcalded bran for a fort- grafs, how 
night, or longer : let their exerciſe and diet managed. 
be moderate tor ſome time, and both increaſ- 
ed by degrees. 
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Antimo- Equal Quantities of antimony and fulphur, 
nials and are ſometimes given in their corn or maſhes, 


CE to ſweeten the blood, and keep the body o- 
— * pen. The liver of antimony is frequently di- 
7* reQted for this purpoſe, to the quantity of half 
an ounce at a time; but it is thought by ſome 
to ſucceed beſt, after the blood has been gra- 
dually warmed and fuſed by the above, or 
with antimony and gum guaiacum, previouſly 
taken for ten or twelve days. 
But ſhould Theſe antimonials ſhould not be given 
be finely groſly powdered, as is generally practiſed, 
powdered. hut ground very fine; otherwiſe little of them 
will paſs into the blood, but will ſometimes, 


when given in large doſes, ſcour themſelves 
| off without entering at all. 
Whather- When horſes are ſiled in the ſtable, care 
bage the ſhould be taken that the herbage is young, 
Hrreft for tender, and full of ſap ; whether it be green 
ſoiling. barley, tares, clover, or any thing elſe the 
ſeaſon produces, and that it be cut freſh once 
every day at leaſt, if not oftner: for, when 
herbage is old and fibrous, it is diveſted of the 
ſap, has a tendency to putrefaction, and fre- 
quently cauſes obſtructions in the bowels; 
which are ſometimes of bad conſequence, un- 
leſs an evacuation is procured, when the dung 
has often appeared not unlike what has laid a 
conſiderable time, mellowing and rotting on 
a dunghill. 
Cautions When horſes loſe their fleſh much in ſoil- 
in ſoiling. ing, they ſhould in time be taken to a more 
ſolid diet ; for it is not in ſoiling, as in graz- 
ing; where, though a horſe loſes his fleſh at 
firſt, yet after the graſs has purged him, he 
ſoon grows fat. 
Horſes No general direQions can be laid down for 
ſhould be the feeding of horſes, but this ; that all _ 
who 


whether they work or not. 


true ſhapes are hardly known. For which brought 
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who conſtantly work, ſhould be well fed ; o- fed inpro- 
thers ſhould be fed in proportion to their ex- portion to 
erciſe, and not kept to certain regular feeds, their work. 


Young horſes who have not done growing, How to 
muſt be indulged more in their feeding, than prevent 
thoſe come to their maturity; but if their ex- their crib- 
erciſe is ſo little, as to make it neceſſary to biting. 
abridge their allowance of hay, a little freſh 
ſtraw ſhould conſtantly be put in their racks, 
to prevent their nibbling the manger, and 
turning crib biters: they ſhould alſo ſome- 
times be ſtraped back in order to cure them of 
this habit. 

A due degree of exerciſe is of the utmoſt Exerciſe 
conſequence to maintain a horſe in perfect recom- 
health and vigour. But let it be obſerved, mended. 
that a horſe is never to be rode hard, or put 
on any violent exerciſe, when he has a belly- 
full of meat or water: move him gently at 
firſt, and he will naturally mend his pace. 

It is obvious to every one, what care ſhould 
be taken of a horſe after violent exerciſe, that 
he cools not too faſt, and drinks no cold wa- 
ter, c. for which reaſon we ſhall wave par- 
ticular directions. | | 

The uſual method of feeding coach-horſes gran and 
on the road, by giving them bran with a few beans, 
beans before their oats, is not amiſs; becauſe when pro- 
their work makes them perſpire ſo much, that per. 
without ſomething of this kind, they would 
be faint, or apt to grow coſtive. The bran 
keeps their body open, and the beans prevent 
its ſcouring, which horſes of weak bowels are 
ſubje& to on a journey. 

Moſt horſes fed for ſale, have the interſtices Horſes 
of their muſcles, ſo filled with fat, that their newl 
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dealers, reaſon, a horſe juſt come out of the dealer's 
how to be hands, ſhould at firſt be gently uſed. He 
managed. ought to loſe blood, and have his diet lower- 
ed, though not too much: walking exerciſe 
is moſt proper at firſt, two hours in the day; 
in a week or fortnight, two hours at a time, 
twice a day: after this uſage for a month, 
bleed him again, and give him two or three 
times a week ſcalded bran, which will pre- 
pare him for purging phyſick, that may now 
be given ſafely, and repeated at the uſual in- 
tervals. 
Obſervya- When a horſe comes out of a dealer's 
tion, hands, his cloathing muſt be abated by de- 
grees; and care taken to put him in a mode- 
rately warm ſtable: otherwiſe the ſudden 
tranſition would be attended with the worſt 
conſequences. 


CHAP. IL 


Some General Directions in regard to Bleed- 
ing, Purging, &c. 


Dede ORS ES who ſtand much in ſtable, and 
concern- are full fed, require bleeding now and 
ing bleed- then, eſpecially when their eyes look heavy, 
ing. dull, red, and inflamed; as alſo, when they 

feel hotter than uſual, and mangle their hay. 

Young horſes ſhould be bled when they 
are ſhedding their teeth, as it takes off thoſe 
feveriſh heats, they are ſubject to at thoſe- 
times, 

But the caſes that chiefly require bleeding, 
are colds, fevers of moſt kinds, falls, bruiſes, 
hurts of the eyes, ſtrains, and all inflamma- 
tory diſorders, c. 

t 


and 
and 


zwy, 
hay. 


hoſe 
hoſe- 


ing, 
ſes, 
1MA- 


very mucus or lining of the guts, and bring 


tion and irritation, 
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It is right to bleed a horſe, when be be- 
gins to grow fleſhy at graſs, or at any other 
time when he looks heavy: and it is gene- 
rally proper to bleed before purging. 

Let your horſe always be bled by meaſure, To bleed 
that you may know what quantity you take always by 
away: two or three quarts is always enough mealure. 
at one time; when you repeat it, allow for 
the diſorder, and the horſe's conſtitution. 

Let the blood when cold, be carefully ex- 
amined, both as to colour and conſiſtence, 
whether black, florid, ſizev, Cc. 

Purging is often neceſſary in groſs full Cautions 
horſes, in ſome diſorders of the ſtomach, li- concern- 
ver, Ec. but ſhould be directed with caution. ing purg- 

Let it be remembered, that a horſe is ing. 
purged with difficulty; that the phyſick ge- 
nerally lies twenty-four hours in the guts be- 
fore it works; and, that the tract of bowels 
it has to paſs through, is above thirty yards, 
and lying horizontally, conſequently reſinous 
and other improper drugs may, and often do, 
by their violent irritations, occaſion exceſ- 
five gripings and cold ſweats, ſhave off the 


on inflammations, which often terminate in 
mortifications. 

Tis remarkable too, that the ſtomach and Obſerva- 
guts of a horſe are but thin, compared to tion. 
ſome other animals of the ſame bulk, and 
therefore muſt be more liable to inflamma- 


Horſes kept much in the ſtable, who have Purges 

not the proper benefit of air and exerciſe, in when pro- 

proportion to their food, ſhould in Spring have per. 

a mild purge or two, after a previous prepa- 

ation by bleeding, lowering their diet, and 

ſcalded maſhes. 
Horſes 
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Caſes that Horſes that fall off their ſtomach, whether 
require it it proceeds from too full feeding, or ingen- 


moſt. 


dering crudities and indigeſted matter, ſnould 
have a mild purge or two. 

Horſes of a hot temperament, will not 
bear the common aloetic purges; their phy- 


ſick therefore ſhould be mild and cooling. 


Purging is always found very beneficial in 
ſtubborn dry coughs; but mild mercurials 
joined with them, make them yet more effi- 


Cacious. 


Horſes that have thoſe ſorts of lameneſſes, 
that are ſaid to proceed from humour: flying a- 
bout (which are of the rheumatic kind,) and 
in young horſes proceed from ſizy blood, and 
occaſion lameneſs in every limb ; require fre- 
quent purging; and ſhould alſo have, between 
whiles, medicines that attenuate and thin 
the fluids, 

Horſes of a watry conſtitution, who are 
ſubject to ſwell'd legs, that run a ſharp bri- 
ny ichor, cannot have the cauſes removed 
any ways ſo effectually as by purging. 

The firſt purge you give to a horſe ſhould 
be mild, in order to know his conſtitution. 


Some miſ- It is a miſtaken notion, that if a proper- 
takes con- prepared purge does not work to expectation, 


cerning 


purges. 


the horſe will be injured by it; for though it 
does not paſs by ſtool, its operation may be 
more efficacious, as an alterative to purify 
the blood, and it may paſs by urine, or other 
ſecretions. | 

Purging medicines are very ſucceſsfully 
given in ſmall quantities, mixed with others; 
and act then as alteratives. 

If mercurial phyſick is given, care ſhould 


be taken that it be well prepared; and war- 
mer 
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mer cloathing, and greater circumſpection is 
then required. f 
Purges ſhould be given early in the morn- The man- 


ing upon an empty ſtomach; about three or ner of giv- 
four hours after the horſe has taken it, he ing purges 
* ſhould have a feed of ſcalded bran; and a and work- 


lock or two of hay may then be put in his g off. 


rack. The ſame day give him two more 


maſhes; but ſhould he refuſe warm meat, he 


may be allowed raw bran. 


All his water ſhould be milk warm, and 


have a handful of bran ſqueezed in it ; but if 
be refuſes to drink white water, give it him 
without bran. 


Early the next morning, give him another 
maſh ; but if he refuſes to eat it, give him as 
much warm water as he will drink: let him 
be properly cloathed, and rode gently about. 
This ſhould be done two or three times a 
day, unleſs he purges violently, once or 
twice, will then be ſufficient : at night give 
him a feed of oats mixed with bran. 

During the working, a horſe ſhould drink 
plentifully ; but, if he will not drink warm 


water, he muſt be indulged with coid, rather 


than not drink at all. 
We ſhall here inſert ſome general forms 


of purges, . 


TAKE ſuccotrine aloes ten drams, jalap 
and ſalt of tartar each two drams, grated 
ginger one dram, oil of cloves thirty 
drops; make them into a ball with ſy- 
rup of buckthorn. 


Or 
TAKE aloes and cranes of tartar each one 
ounce, jalap two drams, cloves powder- 
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ed one dram, ſyrup of buckthorn a ſuf- 
ficient quantity. 


1 
The following, which has an eſtabliſhed I 
character among ſportſmen. j 
TAKE aloes, from ten drams to an ounce 
and a half, myrrh and ginger powder- 
ed each half an ounce, ſaffron and oil of 
anniſeed each half a dram. 


4H 
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Half an ounce of Caſtile ſoap, to a horſe of 
a groſs conſtitution, may be added to any of 
the above; and the proportions may be in- 
creaſed for ſtrong horſes. 

When mercurial phyſick is intended, give 
two drams of calomel over night, mixed up 
with half an ounce of diapente and a little 
honey, and the purging ball the next morn- 
in 


The following when it can be afforded, is 
a very gentle and effectual purge, particular- 
ly for fine delicate horſes; and if prepared f 
with the Indian rhubarb, will not be expen- | 
live. X 


A mild TAKE of the fineſt ſuccotrine aloes one : 
1 purge. ounce, rhubarb powdered half an ounce * 
or {ix drams, ginger grated one dram ; 
make into a ball, with ſyrup of roſes. 


The following purging drink may be given 
| with the utmoſt ſafety; it may be quicken'd, 
or made ſtronger, by adding an ounce more 
ſena, or two drams of jalap. 


— AST” Ko... AP 4.44 <ol>. 
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Acooling TAKE ſena two ounces, infuſe in a pint 
purging of boiling water two hours with three 
drink. drams 


hed 


Ince 
der- 


il of 


ſe of 
y of 


In- 


give 
d up 
little 


Orn- 


b quick in its operation; and greatly prefera- 
ble in all inflammatory caſes to any other 
© purge, as it paſſes into the blood, and operates 


purging, it is neceſſary to give a warm ſto- for over- 
mach drink, made of an infuſion of camo- Purging. 


N cordial ball may be given for that purpoſe. 


' the horſe ſwell, and refuſe his food and wa- horſe 
ter; which is ſometimes the effect of bad ſwells. 


are the only remedy; of which the following 
are recommended, 
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drams of ſalt of tartar; pour off, and 
diſſolve in it four ounces of glauber ſalts, 
and two or three of cream of tartar. 


This laſt phyſick is cooling, eaſy, and 


alſo by urine. 
When horſes loſe their appetites after Remedies 


mile flowers, anniſeeds, and ſaffron: or the 


Should the purging continue too long, give 
an ounce of diaſcordium in a pint of Port 
wine, and repeat it once in twelve hours, if 
the purging continues. Plenty of gum arabic 
water ſhould alſo be given, and in caſe of vio- 
ſent gripes, tat broth glyſters, or tripe li- 
quor, ſhould be often thrown up, with from 
fifty to an hundred drops of laudanum in 
cach. 

When a purge does not work, but makes When a 


drugs, or catching cold: warm diureticks 


TAKE a pint of white wine, nitre one A diuretic 
ounce, mix with it a dram of camphor drink. 
diſlolved in a little rectified ſpirit of 
wine; then add two drams of oil of ju- 
niper, and the ſame quantity of unrecti- 
fied oil of amber, and four ounces of ho- 
ney, or ſy rup of marſhmallows. 

Or, 
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Or, 
A diuretic TAKE venice turpentine one ounce, in- 
ball, corporate with the yolk of an egg ; nitre 


one ounce, then add juniper berries, 
and freſh anniſeeds pounded, each half 
an ounce, unrectified oil of amber two 
drams; make into a ball with ſyrup of 
marſhmallows. 


When a horſe ſwells much with phyſick, 
do not ſuffer him to be rode about till he has 
ſome vent, but rather lead him gently in 
hand, till ſome evacuation is obtained. 

Horſes As it is obſerved, that horſes more willing- 
drinks to ly take ſweet and palatable things, than thoſe 
be made 4 are bitter and of an ill taſte; care ſhould 
palatable. be taken that the latter are given in balls: 

and that their drinks are always contrived to 
be as little nauſeous as poſſible, and ſweeten- 
ed either with honey or liquorice. Thoſe 
that are prepared with groſs powders, are by 
no means ſo agreeable to a horſe, as thoſe 
made by infuſion ; as the former often clam 
the mouth, irritate the membranes about the 
palate and throat, and frequently occaſion the 
cough they are intended to prevent. 
Horſes Balls ſhould be of an oval ſhape, and not 
balls exceed the ſize of a pullet's egg; when the 
ſhould not doſe is larger, it ſhould be divided into two; 
be too and they ſhould be dipt in oil, to make them 
large. flip down the eaſier. 

As we have given ſome general forms of 
purges, we ſhall obſerve the ſame rule in re- 
gard to glyſters, with ſome few cautions and 

Horſes remarks. | 
mould be Let it be obſerved then, that before the 
raked be- adminiſtering emollient glyſters in coſtive 
fore their diſorders, a ſmall hand well oiled ſhould be 
glyſters. paſſed 


= 
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paſſed up the horſe's fundament, in order to 
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in- bring away any hardened dung, which other- 
tre F wiſe would be an obſtacle to the glyſter's paſ- 
ies, ſage. a F 
half A bag and pipe of a proper form, is to be A pipe and 
two preferred to a ſyringe, which throws up the bag pre- 
p of | glyſter with ſo much force, that it often ſur- ferable to 
prizes a horſe, and makes him reject it, as 2 ſyringe. 
” faſt as it goes in: whereas the liquor, when 
ick, preſſed gently from the bag, gives him no 
has 2 ſurprize or uneaſineſs, but paſſes eaſily up in- 
in to the bowels, where it will ſometimes re- 
main a long time, and be extreamly uſeful, 
ing- by cooling and relaxing them; and will 
hoſe ſometimes incorporate ſo with the dung, as 
duld not eaſily to be diſtinguiſhed from the other 
alls: contents of the guts. Theſe emollient ſort 
d to of glyſters are extreamly ſerviceable in moſt 
ten- fevers, and greatly preferable to purging 
hoſe ones; which in general are too pungent, and 
e by ſtimulate too much, eſpecially if aloes are a 
hoſe part of the compoſition. 
lam Nutritive glyſters are very neceſſary, and Nutritive 
the often ſave a horſe from ſtarving, when his glyſters. 
the Jaws are ſo locked up by convulſions, that no- 
thing can be conveyed by the mouth. 
not They ſhould not exceed a quart or three 
the pints at a time, but be often repeated: nor 
wo; ſhould they be too fat; but made of ſheeps 
hem heads, trotters, or any other meat broths; 
milk potage, rice-milk ſtrained, and many 
1s of other ſuch nouriſhing things; for an emol- 
re- lient glyſter take the following. 
and 
| TAKE marſhmallows and camomile An emol- 
the flowers each a large handful, bay- ber- lient glyſ- 
ſtive Ties and ſweet fennel- ſeeds bruiſed, each ter. 
d be an ounce; boil in à gallon of water to 


aſſed ; three 
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A purging 
glyſter. 


Obſerva- 


tion, 


A reſtrin- 


gent gly ſ- 
der. 


Directions in regard to Bleeding, Sc. 


three quarts, pour off into a pan, and 
diſſolve in it half a pound of treacle, and 
a pint of linſeed oil, or any common 
oll. 


To make it more laxative, add four ounces 
of lenitive eleQuary, or the ſame quantity of 
cream of tartar, or common purging ſalts. 


TAKE two or three handfuls of marſh- 
mallows, ſena one ounce, bitter apple 
half an ounce, bay-berries and anniſeed 
bruiſed, each an ounce, ſalt of tartar 
half an ounce; boil a quarter of an hour 
in three quarts of water, pour off, and 
add four ounces of ſyrup of buckthorn, 
and half a pint of oil. 


This glyſter will purge a horſe pretty 
briſkly ; and may be given ſucceſsfully, when 
an immediate diſcharge is wanting ; eſpecial- 
ly in ſome fevers with inflamed lungs, or o- 
ther diſorders, which require ſpeedy relief. 

But the generality of emollient glyſters, 
may be prepared with much leſs trouble: as 
two quarts of water gruel, with half a pound 
of treacle, a pint of oil, and a handful of 
common ſalt, will as effectually anſwer eve- 
ry purpoſe. The following is a reſtringent 


glyſter. 
TAKE pomegranate bark, or oak bark two 


ounces, red roſe leaves, freth or dry, a 
handful, balauſtines an ounce; boil in 
two quarts of water, till one is near con- 
ſumed; pour off and diſſolve in it four 
ounces of diaſcordium; to which may 
be added a pint of Port wine, 


This 
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This will anſwer in all common caſes, 


® where reſtringents are neceſſary, but ſhould 
never be given in larger quantities; for the 
longer glyſters of this kind lie in the bowels, 
the more efficacious they are. 


0 


CHAP. III. 
Of COLDS. 


S the ſource of the generality of fevers, Colds are 
coughs, and many other diſorders, that the firſt 


both men and horſes are ſubje& to, ariſe o- ſource of 
© riginally from taking cold; I have made that moſt fe- 
diſordet᷑ the ſubject of my firſt chapter, as in- Vers. 
troductory to the ſubſequent ones, on Fevers, 

b Pleuriſy, Cougbs, &c. 


The doctrine of perſpiration (which I wiſh Perſpira- 


| $ in general better underſtood, becauſe it is ſo tion what. 
7 principally concerned in moſt acute diſorders) 


is now ſo evidently demonſtrable, that I am 


| almoſt tempted to explain it, ſo far at leaſt, 
as would give my readers a general idea there- 
of, and of the conſequence of its ſuppreſſion, or 
being checked: but, as it would be breaking 
through the limits I have preſcribed myſelf, I 


muſt defire they would have recourſe, for 


further ſatisfaction on that head, to Cham- 
bers Dictionary, Art. Perſpiration, 


By taking cold then, we mean that the Taking 


® pores and outlets of the ſkin (which in a na- cold, what. 
tural healthy ſtate of body, are continually 
breathing out a fine fluid, like the ſteam ari- 
ſing from hot water, or ſmoak from fire) are 
ſo far ſhut up, that theſe ſteams, or perſpira- 


ble matter, not having a free paſſage through 


them, are hindered from going off in the u- 


ſual 
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ſual manner; the conſequence of which 1s, 
their recoiling on the blood, vitiating its qua- 
lity, overfilling the veſſels, and affecting the 
head, glands or kernels of the neck and 
throat, the lungs, and other principal parts. 

To enumerate the various cauſes of colds, 
would be endleſs: the moſt uſual are, riding 
horſes till they are hot, and ſuffering them to 
ſtand in that condition, where the air is cold 
and piercing; removing a horſe from a hot 
ſtable to a cold one, and too ſuddenly chang- 
ing his cloathing: hence it is, that horſes of- 
ten catch ſuch ſevere colds, after they come 
out of dealers hands; and by not being care- 
fully rubbed down when they come in hot 
off journies. 

The ſigns of a horſe's catching cold, are 
a cough, heavineſs and dullneſs, which af- 
fect him, more or leſs, in proportion to the 
ſeverity of it: the eyes are ſometimes moiſt 
and watery, the kernels about the ears and 
under the jaws ſwell, the noſe gleets, and he 
rattles in his breathing ; and when the cold is 
violent, the horſe will be feveriſh, his flanks 
work, and he will both loath his hot meat, 
and refuſe his water. When theſe laſt ſymp- 
toms are attended with a ſlimy mouth, ears 
and feet cold, and a great inward ſoreneſs, 
there is danger of a bad fever. 

But when the horſe coughs ſtrong, ſnorts 


roms, after it, is but little off his ſtomach, pricks 


up his ears, and moves briſkly in his ſtall, 
dungs and ſtales freely, his ſkin feels kindly, 
and his coat does not ſtare, he is in no dan- 
ger, and there will be no occaſion for medi- 
cines of any kind ; but you ſhould bleed him 
about two quarts, keep him warm, and give 


him feeds ot ſcalded bran, with as much warm 
Water 
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F water as he will drink, in order to dilute his 
blood. 
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If the diſorder ſhould increaſe, the horſe Th, cure. 


© feel hot, and refuſe his meat, bleed him, if 
"Za ſtrong one, two quarts more; and if you 
are not ſatisfied, without giving medicines, 
Zavoid as you would a poiſon, a farrier's 
drench; (which is generally compoſed of 
* ſome hot, nauſeous powders, given in a quan- 
® tity of ale; which too often increaſes the fe- 
ver, by overheating the blood, and palls the 
* horſe's ſtomach by its loathſomeneſs.) And 
T inſtead of it, infuſe two ounces of anniſeeds; 


with a dram of ſaffron, in a pint and a halt 


of boiling water; pour off the clear and diſ- 
ſolve in it four ounces of honey; to which 
may be added four ſpoonfuls of ſallad oil: 
this drink may be given every night; or one 
Jof the following balls, provided there is no 
fever; in which caſe, it always will be more 
eligible to give two, or three ounces of nitre, 
or ſalt prunella every day in his feeds, or wa- 
ter, till it is removed: this method of treat- 
ing colds we have explained, in our animad- 
verſions on nitre, and the great efficacy of 
this medicine; but ſhould the horſe be inclin- 
Zed to coſtiveneſs, remember that his body 
® ſhould be kept open by emollient glyſters, or 
2 cream of tartar diſſolved in his water, to the 
quantity of three or four ounces a day. 


TAKE of the freſh powders of anniſeed, The pec- 


elicampane, carraway, liquorice, tur- toral horſe 


merick, and flower of brimſtone, each ball. 


three ounces; juice of liquorice four 
ounces, diſſolved in a ſufficient quantity 


of mountain, ſaffron powdered half an 
ounce, fallad oil and honey each half a 


pound, 


The cor- 
dial ball. 


Obſerva- 
tions on jents ; and, given in ſmall quantities, about 


it. 


General 
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pound, oil of anniſeed one ounce: mix 
together with wheat-flower enough to 
make them into a paſte. 


Or, Take the following from Dr. Br ac- 
KEN. 


TAKE anniſeed, carraway ſeed, and great- 
er cardamoms, finely powdered, of each 
an ounce, flower of brimſtone two oun- 
ces, turmerick in fine powder, one 
ounce and a halt, ſaffron two drams. 
Spaniſh juice diffolved in water, two 
ounces, oil of anniſeed halt an ounce, 
I:quorice-powder one ounce and a half; 
- wheat-flower, a ſufficient quantity, to 
make into a ſtiff paſte, by beating all the 
ingredients well in a mortar, 


Theſe balls conſiſt of warm opening ingre- 


the ſize of a pullet's egg, will encourage 
a free perſpiration ; but in caſe of a fever, 
ſhould be cautiouſly continued. They are 
much more efficacious, and in all caſes ſupe- 
rior to the farriers drenches, if diſſolved in a 
pint of warm ale. 


This ſimple method, with good nurſing 


oblerva- and hot maſhes, warm water and cloathing, 


tions. 


Particular 
ones. 


eſpectally about the head and throat, which 
promotes the running at the noſtrils, will an- 
ſwer in moſt ſudden colds; and when the 
horſe feeds heartily, and ſnorts after cough- 
ing, moderate exerciſe every day will haſten 
his recovery. 

The ſcalded bran ſhould be put hot into 
the manger, for the ſteams conduce not a 
little, to promote the running, which is often 

very 
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very plentiful, and greatly forwards the cure. 
His manger ſhould be kept clean, by filling 
with ſtraw ; his hay well ſhook and ſprinkled 
with water, and given in ſmall quantities: 
for his breathing, at this time, taints the hay, 
and then he will not touch it. 

To a horſe loaded with fleſh, a rowel may, 
ſometimes be neceſſary, as may alſo a gentle 
purge or two, to ſome, when the diſtemper 
is gone off. 


SGA. IV. 
Of FEVERS in General. 


A I purpoſely avoid giving deſcription 


of diſeaſes, or ſo much as gueſſing at 


the cauſes within, which bring them about, 
I ſhall immediately enter upon the ſymptoms. 
which denote a ſimple fever preſent. 
Jare great reſtleſſneſs, the horſe ranging from toms of a 
Zone end of his rack to the other ; his flanks fever. 
beat; his eyes are red and inflamed; his 
tongue parched and dry; his breath is hot, 
and imells ſtrong ; he loſes his appetite, and 
Znibbles his hay, but don't chew it, and is 
frequently ſmelling to the ground; the whole 
body is hotter than ordinary (though not 
Eparched, as in ſome inflammatory diſorders;) 
hßhe dungs often, little at a time, uſually hard, 
 Fand in ſmall bits; he ſometimes ſtales with 
difficulty, and his urine is high coloured ; his 
$ flanks beat, and he ſeems to thirſt, but drinks 
little at a time, and often; his pulſe beats 


full and hard, to fifty ſtrokes and upwards in 
a minute. 


The 
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Theſe Theſymp- 
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The firſt intention of cure is bleeding, to 
the quantity of two or three quarts, if the 
horſe is ſtrong, and in good condition; then 
give him a pint of the following drink four 
times a day; or an ounce of nitre, mixed up 
into a ball with honey, may be given thrice a 
day, inſtead of the drink, and waſhed down 
with three or four horns of any ſmall liquor. 


The fever TAKE of baum, ſage, and camomile 

balls and flowers each a handful, liquorice-root 

drink. fliced half an ounce, ſal prunel, or nitre, 
three ounces; infuſe in two quarts of 
boiling water, when almoſt cold ſtrain 
off, and ſqueeze into it the juice of two 
or three lemons, and ſweeten with ho- 
ney. 


A remark. As the chief ingredient to be depended on 


in this drink is the nitre; it may perhaps be 
as well given in water alone; but as a horſe's 
ſtomach is ſoon palled, and he requires pala- 
table medicines,. the other ingredients may 
m that reſpe& have their uſe.. Soleyſel for 
this-purpoſe adviſes two ounces of ſalt of tar- 
tar, and one of ſal armoniac to be diſſolved in 
two quarts of water,. and mix'd with a pail of 
common water; adding a handful of bran or 
barley flower to qualify the unpleaſant taſte : 
this may be given every day, and is no bad 
medicine. 

The diet His diet ſhould be ſcalded bran, given in 

in fevers. ſmall quantities; which, if he refuſes, let 
him have dry bran ſprinkled with water: put 
a handful of pick'd hay into the rack, which 
a horſe will' often eat, when he will touch 
nothing elſe: his water need not be much 
warmed, but ſhould be given often, * 5 
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* ſmall quantities: his cloathing ſhould be mo- 
® derate, too much heat and weight on a horſe 
being improper in a fever; which ſcarce ever 
goes off in critical ſweats, (as thoſe in the hu- 
man body terminate) but by ſtrong perſpira- 
tion. 

* If, in a day or two he begins to eat his 
bran, and pick alittle hay, this method with 
good nurſing will anſwer: but if he refuſes 
© to feed, more blood ſhould be taken away, 
and the drinks continued; to which may be 
added two or three drams of ſaffron, avoid- 
ing at this time all hotter medicines ; the fol- 
$ lowing glyſter ſhould be given, which may 
be repeated every day, eſpecially if his dung 
is knotty and dry. 


TAKE two handfuls of marſhmallows, and Theemol- 
one of camomile flowers; fennel ſeed lient glyſ- 
an ounce; boil in three quarts of water ter. 
to two, ſtrain off, and add four ounces 


of treacle, and a pint of linſeed oil, or 
any common oll. 


Two quarts of water-gruel, fat broth, or Remarks. 
pot-liquor, with the treacle and oil, will an- 
$ {wer this purpoſe; to which may be added a 

handful of ſalt. Theſe ſort of glyſters are 
properer than thoſe with purging ingredients. 
The following opening drink is very ef- 
fectual in theſe fevers, and may be given e- 
very other day, when the glyſters ſhould be 
omitted; but the nitre-balls or drink may be 


4 — except on thoſe days theſe are 
2 t en. | 


TAKE of cream of tartar four ounces, a, open- 
Glauber ſalts two ounces; diſſolve in ing fever 
barley-water, or any other liquor. drink. 


Four 


\ 
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Four ounces of Glauber ſalts, or cream of 
tartar, with the ſame quantity of lenitive e- 
lectuary, may be given for the ſame purpoſe, 
if the former ſhould not open the body ſuffi- 

ciently. 
The ſigns In four or five days the horſe generally be- 
of recove- gins to pick his hay, and has a ſeeming reliſh 
ry. to food; though his flanks will heave pretty 
much for a fortnight: yet the temper of his 
body, and return of appetite, ſhew that no- 


vi thing more is requiſite to compleat his reco- 
13 very, than walking him abroad in the air, and 
1 allowing plenty of clean litter to reſt him in 


4 the ſtable. 

| practical This method of treating a fever is ſimple, 

obſerva. according to the laws of nature; and is con- 

tions. firmed by long experience, to be infinitely 
preferable to the hot method. 


ty of blood, promote the ſecretion of urine 
and perſpiration, and cool and dilute the fluids 
in general, 
tow far vinous cordials, ſtrong beer-drinks 
4 loaded with fiery powders, and ſuch methods 
are likely to anſwer theſe purpoſes, is ſub- 


| whether adopting the cool one in its ſtead 15 
1 not as real an improvement in farriery as 


phyſic. 
A com- There is another ſort of ſever that horſes 
pound fe- are tubject to of a more complicate and ir- 
ver. regular nature tan the former; which, if 


not properly treated, often proves fatal. 


ſymptoms. ing, and great depreſſions; the horle is ſome- 
times inwardly hot, and outwardly cold; at 


treme; his eyes look moiſt and languid ; he 
has 
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The intention here is to leſſen the quanti- 


mitted to the judicious obſerver; as alſo, 


The The ſigns are a ſlow fever with languiſh- "F 


other times hot all over, but not to any ex- ü 
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he refuſes all meat, it is a bad ſign. 
the fever doth not diminiſh, or keep at a 


has 
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has a continual moiſture in his mouth, which 
is the reaſon he ſeldom cares to drink, and 


then he does but little at a time. He feeds 


T but little, and leaves off as ſoon as he has eat 
Ja mouthful or two; his body is commonly 
EZ open ; his dung ſoft and moiſt, but ſeldom 
S greaſy; his ſtaling is often irregular, ſome- 
times little, at other times profuſe, ſeldom 
high coloured, but rather pale, with little or 
no ſediment. 


When a horſe's appetite declines daily, till 
When 


ſtand, but increaſes, the caſe is then danger- 


F ous. But when it ſenſibly abates, and his 

mouth grows drier, the grating of his teeth 

© ceaſes, his appetite mends, and he takes to 

lay down (which perhaps he has not done for 
Ja fortnight) theſe are promiſing ſigns. 


The various and irregular ſymptoms that The far- 


attend this flow fever, require great ſkill to rier ſhould 
direct the cure, and more knowledge of the ſometimes 
ſymptoms of horſes diſeaſes, than the gene- be con- 
Frality of gentlemen are acquainted with. The ſulted. 
experienced farrier ſhould therefore be con- 

ſulted and attended to, in regard to the 
ſymptoms; but very ſeldom as to the appli- 

ation of the remedy, which is generally a- 

WF Þove their comprehenſion; though it may be 

Fr eadily ſelected, by duly attending to the ob- 
ervations here inculcated. 


Firſt then, a moderate quantity of blood, The cure. 


not exceeding three pints, may be taken a- 
Way, and repeated in proportion to his 
"Wftrength, fullneſs, inward ſoreneſs, cough, 

or any tendency to inflammation. After this, 
che fever-drink, p. 20, may be given, with 


he addition of an ounce of ſnake-root, and 
three 
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The diet. 
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three drams of ſaffron and camphor, diſſolved 
firſt in a little ſpirit of wine; the quantity of 
the nitre may be leſſened, and theſe increaſ- 
ed, as the ſymptoms indicate. 

The diet ſhould be regular; no oats given, 
but ſcalded, or raw bran ſprinkled ; the beſt 
flavoured hay ſhould be given by handfuls, 
and often by hand, as the horſe ſometimes 
cannot lift up his head to the rack. | 

As drinking is ſo abſolutely neceſſary to 
dilute the blood, if the horſe refuſes to drink 
freely of warm water or gruel, he muſt be 


indulged with having the chill only taken off, 


by ſtanding in the ſtable; nor will any in- 


conventence enſue, but oftner an advantage: 


for, the nauſeous warmth of water, forced on 
horſes for a time, palls their ſtomachs and 
takes away their appetites, which the cold 
water generally reſtores. 


When the Should the fever after this treatment in- 


fever in- 
Cl 


The com- 
pound fe- 
ver balls. 


creaſe, the horſe feed little, ſtale often, his 
urine being thin and pale, and his dung ſome- 
times looſe, and at other times hard, ſhould 
the moiſture in his mouth continue, his ſkin 
being ſometimes dry, and at others moiſt, 
with his coat looking ſtaring, and ſurfeited. 
Upon theſe irregular ſymptoms which denote 
great danger, give the following balls, or 
drink: for in theſe caſes there is no time to 


be loſt. 


TAKE of contrayerva-root, myrrh, and 
ſnake- root powdered, each two drams, 
ſaffron one dram, mithridate or Ve- 
nice-treacle half an ounce, make in- 
to a ball with honey, which ſhould be 
given twice or thrice a day, with two or 
taree horns of an infuſion of ſnake root, 

ſweetened 
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Should the horſe be coſtive, recourſe muſt 
had to glyſters, © the opening drink : 
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ſweetened with honey; to a pint and 
half of which may be added, half a pint 
of treacle water, or vinegar, which lat- 
ter is a medicine of excellent uſe, in all 
kinds of inflammatory and putrid diſor- 
ders, either external or internal, 


Should theſe balls not prove ſucceſsful, add 
to each a dram of camphor, and where it can 
pe afforded, to a horſe of value, the ſame 
Squantity of caſtor. Or the following drink 
ay be ſubſtituted in their ſtead for ſome 


gays. 
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TAKE of contrayerva and ſnake- root, of The fever 


each two ounces, liquorice- root ſliced drink. 


one ounce, ſaffron two drams; infuſe 
in two quarts of boiling water cloſe co- 
vered for two hours, ſtrain off, and add 
half a pint of diſtilled vinegar, four 
ounces of ſpirit of wine, wherein half an 
ounce of camphor is diſſolved, and two 
ounces of mithridate, or Venice treacle 
give a pint of this drink, every four, ſix, 
or eight hours. 


$ A more ſimple drink, and perhaps full as 
Ztincacious may be thus prepared. 


TAKE Camphor one dram diſſolved in 


rectified ſpirit of wine one ounce, then 
grandually pour on a pint of diſtilled vi- 
negar warm'd and give for two doſes. 


The quantity of camph in- 
creaſed. 4 "I 


mould 
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ſhould he purge, take care not to ſuppreſs it, 


if moderate; but if, by continuance, the 


- 
, Ly 


+ 


horſe grows feeble, add diaſcordium to his 


drinks, inſtead of the mithridate; if it in- 


creaſes give more potent remedies. 
Obſerva- Let it be remembered, that camphor is a 
tion, very powerful and effectual medicine, in 
theſe kinds of horſe fevers ; being both active 
and attenuating, and particularly calculated 
to promote the ſecretions of urine and per- 
ſpiration, it has been long celebrated in ma- 
lignant fevers, as it gives motion to ſtagnant 
humours, in the moſt diſtant parts, and pro- 
motes their expulſion by the common outlets; 
nitre may be advantageouſly joined with it 
in many caſes. 

A horſe ſhould drink plentifully to promote 
the operation of theſe medicines ; but inſtead 
of them, to a horſe of ſmall value, give an 
ounce of diapente, and half an ounce of 
mithridate, and one dram of camphor, with 
a ſtrong infuſion of rue, ſcordium and ſnake 
root, in the manner as above directed. 

Symptoms Regard ſhould alſo be had to his ſtaling; 
to be re- which, if in two great quantities, ſo as ma- 
garded. nifeſtly to depreſs his ſpirits, ſhould be con- 
trouled by proper reſtringents, or by pre- 
paring his drinks with lime- water. If, on 
the contrary, it happens that he is too remils 
this way, and ſtales ſo little as to occaſion 3 
fullneſs, and ſwelling of his body and legs, | 
recourſe may be had to the following drink: 


Adrink to TAKE of ſalt-prunella, or nitre, one 

promote ounce ; juniper -berries, and Venice tur- 

urine, pentine, of each half an ounce ; make 
into a ball with oil of amber. 


Give 
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Give bim two or three of theſe balls, at 
proper intervals, with a decoQtion of marſh- 
mallows, ſweetened with honey. 


But if notwithſtanding the method we have Bad ſymp- 
laid down, a greeniſh or rediſh gleet is diſ- toms in 
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charged from his noſtrils, with a frequent fevers. 


ſneezing ; if he continues to loſe his fleſh, and 
becomes hide bound ; if he altogether for- 
ſakes his meat, and daily grows weaker ; if 


I he ſwells about the joints, and his eyes look 


fixed and dead: if the kernels under his jaws 
ſwell, and feel looſe; if his tail is raiſed and 
quivers ; if his breath ſmells ſtrong, and a 
purging enſues with a diſcharge of fœtid, dark 


coloured matter, his caſe may then be look- 


ed on as deſperate, and all future attempts to 
ſave him will be fruitleſs. 


The ſigns of a horſe's recovery are known Signs of 


by his hide's keeping open, and his ſkin feel- a horſe's 


derate warmth, and his eyes briſk and lively; 
his appetite mends, he lays down well, and 


f both ſtales and dungs regularly. 


Be careful not to overfeed him on his re- 


covery; let his diet be light, feeds ſmall, 
and increaſed by degrees as he gets ſtrength : 
for by overfeeding, horſes have frequent re- 
© lap'es, or get ſurfeits which are always diffi- 


It is evident, b 


cult of cure. 


ing kindly; his ears and feet will be of a mo- recovery. 


This is the moſt ſucceſsful method of treat- Practical 


For by 


doth in the urine and ſkin; the former of 
C 2 which, 


ing theſe irregular, malignant fevers; where obſerva- 
3 y the various efforts nature tion. 

makes to relieve herſelf, ſhe wants aſſiſtance 
und a ſpur to quicken her motions. 
he uſe of theſe warm medicines a criſis, or 
Fermmation of the diſeaſe is quickened' and 
Promoted, as appears by the alteration made 
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which, by its thickneſs, ſhews ſigns of con- 
coction, as it is called, or of a ſeparation of 
the feveriſh matter from the blood; and the 
latter by its ſmoothneſs and gloſſineſs proves 
that a regular and free perſpiration is ob- 
tained : theſe two ſecretions are of ſuch im- 
portance to the welfare of every animal, that 
the neceſſity of rectifying them, when diſor- 
dered, is obvious from the-conſequences. 
"The cure If this fever ſhould be brought to intermit, 
of an in- Or prove of the intermitting kind, immedi- 
termitting ately after the fit is over, give an ounce of 
Fever. Jeſuit's bark, and repeat it every ſix hours, 
till the horſe has taken four or ſix ounces; 
ſhould eruptions or ſwellings appear, they 
ought to be encouraged, for they are good 
ſymptoms at the decline of a fever, denote a 
termination of the diſtemper, and that no 
further medicines are wanted. 
Reaſons The true reaſons perhaps why ſo many 
why ſo horſes miſcarry in fevers, are, that their 
many bor- maſters, or doQtors, will not wait with pa- 
ſes die in tience, and let nature have fair play: that 
fevers. they generally neglect bleeding ſufficiently at 
firſt; and are conſtantly forcing down ſugar 
ſops, or-other food in a horn, as if a horſe 
muſt be ſtarved in a few days, if he did not 
eat: then they-ply him twice or thrice a day 
with hot medicines and ſpirituous drink, 
which (excepting a very few caſes) muſt be 
extreamly pernicious to a horſe, whoſe diet is 
naturally ſimple, and whoſe ſtomach and 
blood, unaccuſtomed to ſuch heating medi- 
eines, muſt be greatly injured, and without 
doubt are often inflamed by ſuch treatment. 
Of epide- From the experience we lately had of the 
mic fe- epidemic cold and fever among our horſes, 
vers. and from the obſervations of others in the 
year 
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H ly at firſt, to the quantity of three quarts, it 
the horſe is full and ſtrong : and if it appears 
that his lungs are not relieved by it, but con- 
* tinue ſtuffed and loaded, the bleeding ſhould 
be repeated; and a rowel may be put in his 
7 cheſt or belly. 


* white drink; 
* maſhes, and his hay fprinkled. Should the cure. 
7 fever riſe, 
N ſymptoms above deſcribed, give him an Ounce 


$ up in a ball with honey. Let his body be kept 
2 cool and open, with the opening drink, given 


7 tartar may be given every day, diſſolved in 
his water, for that purpoſe, omitting then 
the nitre. | 

manner, the cordial ball may be given once 
or twice a day, with an infuſion of liquorice 
root ſweetened with honey; to which ma 
be added, when the phlegm is tough, or co 
dry and huſky, a quarter of a pint of linſeed, 
or ſalad oil, and the ſame quantity of oxy- 
mel ſquills. 


© ſwelled in theſe caſes, I need not mention cautions. 
the neceſſity of keeping the head and throat 
warmer than ordinary, to promote a freer 
© perſpiration, and forward the running at the 
noſe, which in a horſe anſwers the end of 
| | ſpitting, or expectoration in us: but the noſe 
ſhould never be ſyringed, as is ſometimes 
done, to promote this diſcharge ; which it 
Fotten checks, and occaſions bad ſwellings in 
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years 1732 and 1734, it evidently appearec 
that the ſimpleſt method of treatment ſuc- 
ceeded beſt. Thus it is proper to bleed large- 


Dilute the blood with plenty of water, or A general. 
let his diet be warm bran method of 


which will be known by the 


of nitre thrice a day in his water, or made 
twice or thrice a week; or an ounce of ſalt of 


After a week's treatment in this 


As the kernels about the throat are greatly Neceſſary 


C 3 the 
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the neighbouring parts and glands : for let it 
be remembered theſe are critical runnings of 
nature's own appointment, which by art may 
ſoon be fruſtrated. The following cooling Y 
purge is very proper to give at the decline of b 
the diſtemper, and may be repeated three or | 
four times. 1 
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A cooling TAKE two ounces of ſena; anniſeed and 

purge. | fennel bruiſed each half an ounce; ſalt 
of tartar three drams ; let them infuſe 
two hours in a pint of boiling water ; 
ſtrain off, and diſſolve in it three ounces 
of Glauber ſalt, and two of cream of 
tartar : give for a doſe in the morning. 


This purge generally works before night 

very gently; and in fevers, and all inflam- 
matory diſorders, is infinitely preferable to 
any other phyſick. 
1 Before we cloſe this chapter on fevers, it 
| may be no improper hint to the curious, to 
take notice that the horſe's pulſe ſhould more 
particularly be attended to than 1s cuſtomary, 
as a proper eſtimate may thereby be made 4 
both of the degree and violence of the fever f 
preſent, by obſerving the rapidity of the 
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| 
blood's motion, and the force that the heart k 
| | | and arteries labour with to propel it round. 4 
14 | The pulſe The nigheſt calculation that has been made I 
it of horſes of the quickneſs of the pulſe in a healthy horſe, f 
l | ſhould be is, that it beats about forty ſtrokes in a mi- f 
1 gattended nute; fo that in proportion to the increaſe a- + 
q to. bove this number, the fever is riſing, and if 4 
W farther increaſed to above fifty, the fever is f 
1 very high. j 


How to How often the pulſe beats in a minute may : 
calculate eaſily be diſcovered by meaſuring the time 
the pulſe. with 
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Z with a ſtop- watch, or minute ſand- glaſs, while 
your hand is laid on the horſe's near ſide, or 
your fingers on any artery; thoſe which run 
up on each ſide the neck, are generally to be 
© ſeen beating as well as felt a little above the 
= cheſt; and one within fide each leg may be 
traced with the finger. 

A due attention to the pulſe is ſo important 


manner of conception of the blood's circula- 
tion, nor in general have they ability enough 
to diſtinguiſh the difference between an arte- 


ry and a vein.—With ſuch pretty guardians do 


ve intruſt the healths and lives of the moſt 


valuable of animals! 


For which reaſon I cannot too much in- 
force the neceſſity of this ſtudy and practice, 
as it is evident to every one with what ſcrupu- 
lous attention the human pulſe is examined 
Zin every feveriſh ſtage, and how often the 
2 phyſician's judgment is chiefly directed by it: 
What diſcoveries therefore might not be 
made by accurate obſervations on the pulſe 
of horſes, both in regard to the quickneſs of 
the blood's motion, and to the hardneſs of 
the artery, from its difficult vibrations! It 
would be a ſure guide to diſtinguiſh an in- 
flammatory fever with denſe ſizy blood, from 
an irregular depreſſed one; it would direct 
us more certainly when, and how often we 
ſhould repeat bleeding in fevers, and other 

diſorders, and when we ſhould draw off blood 
Previous to purging; or refrain from the 
latter, till by lowering the horſe's diet, his 
C 4 conſtitution 


The 
an article, in order to form a proper judg- know- 
ment in fevers, that it would appear amazing ledge of 
Fit has ſo much been neglected, if one did not the pulſe 
f recollect, that the generality of farriers are of great 


ſo egregiouſly ignorant that they have no _— 
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conſtitution and blood is reduced to a proper 
temper; for in ſuch as are replete and ſan- 
guine, without this caution, an inflammation 
of the bowels is ſoon brought on by the irri- 
tations ſuch ſtimulating medicines produce 
on veſſels too turgid, and many a horſe's life 
has been ſacrificed to this neglect, but more 
particularly fine, high fed ones., It would 
alſo be of uſe to diſcover whether a horſe has 
recovered himſelf in due time, after having 
been drove hard, either on the chace, or race, 
Sc. Sc. This digreſſion, it is hoped, will 
be more readily pardoned, as it is not a meer 
matter of ſpeculation, but a practical remark. * 
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CHAP 
Of a PLEURISY and Inflammation of | 
| the Lungs, Cc. 
Inflamma- HES E diſorders have ſcarce been men- 
tory diſ- tioned by any writer in farriery before 


orders are Mr, Gibſen; who, by frequently examining 

frequent the carcaſes of dead horſes has found them 

in horſes. ſybje& to the different kinds of inflammations 
here deſcribed. 

He has often diſcovered matter on the 
pleura (or membrane which lines the cheſt 
internally) making its way into the cheſt ; he 
has found in ſome horſes the whole ſubſtance | 

of the lungs black, and full of a gangrened 
water; and in others abſceſſes of various ſizes; 
and in ſhort, inflammations in every bowel. 
In order to diſtinguiſh theſe diſorders from o- 
thers, we ſhall deſcribe the ſymptoms in Mr. 
Gibſon's own words. 
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Inflammation of the Lungs. 


« A pleuriſy then, which is an inflamma- The ſigns 
tion of the pleura; and a peripneumony, of a pleu- 
which is an inflammation of the lungs; have riſy, and 


ſymptoms very much alike ; with this diffe- 
rence only, that in a pleuriſy a horſe ſhews 
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inflamma- 
tion of the 


great uneaſineſs, and ſhifts about from place langs. 


to place; the fever which at firſt is moderate, 
riſes ſuddenly very high; in the beginning he 
often ſtrives to lie down, but ſtarts up again 
immediately, and frequently turns his head 
iowards the affected fide, which has cauſed 
many to miſtake a pleuritic diſorder for this 
gripes, 
Rk with this difference : 


this ſign being common to both, 


In the gripes a horſe frequently lies down, How to 
and rolls, and when they are violent, he will diſtinguiſh 
alſo have convulſive twitches, his eyes being them from 
turned up, and his limbs ſtretched out, as if the gripes. 


he was dying ; his ears and feet ſometimes 
occaſionally hot, and ſometimes as cold as 
ice; he falls into profuſe ſweats, and then in- 
to cold damps, ſtrives often to ſtale and dung, 
but with great pain and difficulty; which 
ſymptoms generally continue, till he has ſome 
rehef: But in a pleuriſy, a horſe's ears and 
fect are always burning-hot, his mouth parch- 
ed and dry, his pulſe hard and quick ; even 
ſometimes when he is nigh dying, his fever is 
continued and increaſing ; and though in the 
beginning he makes many motions to lie 
cown, yet afterwards he reins back as far as 
his collar will permit, and makes not the leaſt 
offer to change his poſture, but ſtands pant- 
wg with ſhort ſtops, and a diſpoſition to 
cough, till he has relief, or drops down. 

In an inflammation of the lungs, ſeveral of 


The 


the ſymptoms are the ſame, only in the be- ſymptoms 
ginning he is leſs active, and never offers to of inflam- 
C's 


lie ed lungs, 


The cure 


of a pleu- 


riſy, and 
inflamed 
lungs. 
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lie down during the whole time of his ſick- 
neſs; his fever is ſtrong, breathing difficult, 


and attended with a ſhort cough ; and where- 


as in a pleuriſy, a horſe's mouth is generally 
parched and dry, in an inflammation of the 
lungs, when a horſe's mouth is open, a roa- 

flime will run out in abundance ; he gleets 
alſo at the noſe a reddiſh or yellowiſh water, 
which ſticks like glue to the inſide of his noſ- 
trils. 

In a pleuriſy, a horſe heaves and works vi- 
olently at his flanks, with great reſtleſſneſs, 
and for the moſt part his belly is tucked up; 
but in an inflammation of the lungs, he al- 
ways ſhews fullneſs, and the working of his 
flanks is regular, except after drinking and 
ſhifting his poſture; and his ears and feet are 
for the moſt part cold, and often in damp 
ſweats. 

The cure of both theſe diſorders is the 
ſame. In the beginning a ſtrong horſe may 
loſe three quarts of blood, the next day two 
quarts more; and if ſymptoms do not abate, 
the bleedings muſt be repeated, a quart at a 
time; for it is ſpeedy, large, and quick re- 
peated bleedings that are in theſe caſes chief- 
ly to be depended on. But if a horſe has had 
any previous weakneſs or is old you muſt 
bleed him in leſs quantities, and oftner. Mr. 
Gibſ:n recommends rowels, one on each fide 
the breaſt, and one on the belly: and a bliſ- 


tering ointment to be rubbed all over his briſ- 


ket vpon the foremoſt ribs, 

The diet and medicines ſhould be both 
cooling, attenuating, relaxing, and diluting ; 
and the horſe ſhould ave warm mathes, and 


plenty of water, or gruel. The following 
balls may be given thrice a day, 
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Inflammation of the Lungs. 


honey enough to make a ball. 


A pint of barley-water in which figs and 


> liquorice root have been boiled, ſhould be 
given after each ball; to which the juice of 
* lemons may be added; and if the lungs are 
greatly oppreſſed with a dry ſhort cough, two 
or three horns full of the decoQtion may be 


given three or four times a day, with four 


1 ſpoonfuls of honey and linſeed oil. A ſtrong 
7 decoQtion of the rattle-ſnake-root is alſo much 


recommended in pleuritic diſorders, and may 
be given to the quantity of two quarts a day, 
ſweetened with honey. It remarkably atte- 
nuates the blood, and diſperſes the inflamma- 
tion, and in ſome parts is deemed a ſpecific 
for this complaint. ; 
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ö TAKE of ſperma-ceti and nitre, of each Pectoral 
one ounce ; oil of anniſeed thirty drops; balls. 


An emollient glyſter ſhould be injected Glyſters 


In two or three days he will probably run 
at the noſe, and begin to feed ; but ſhould he 
not, and continue hot and ſhort-breathed, you 
muſt bleed him again, and give the following 
glyſter. | 


once a day, to which may be added two neceſſary, 
* ounces of nitre, or cream of tartar. 


TAKE ſena and marſhmallows, of each A purging 
two ounces; fennel and bay-berries, glyſter. 


each one ounce: boil in five pints of 
water to two quarts, pour off the clear, 
and add four ounces of purging ſalts, 
two or three of ſyrup of buckthorn, and 
half a pint of linſeed, or any common 


Oil. 
It 
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If by theſe means he grows cooler ; and his 
pain moderates, repeat the glyſter the next 
day, unleſs it worked too much ; then inter- 
mit a day; and when he comes to eat ſcalded 
bran and picked hay, leave off the balls, and 
continue only the decoQtion, with now and 
then a glyſter. 

Obſerva- But let it be obſerved, that a horſe ſeldom 

tion, gets the better of theſe diſorders, unleſs he 
has relief in a few days; for if the inflamma- 
tion 1s not checked in that time, it uſually 
terminates in a gangrene, or collection of 
matter, which for want of expectoration, ſoon 
ſuffocates him. 

T But as pleuritic diſorders are apt to leave a 
horſe's taint on the lungs, great care ſhould be taken 
diet and of the horſe's exerciſe and feeding, which 
exerciſe ſhould be light and open for two or three weeks 
ſhould be Thus a quartern of bran ſcalded, with a 
well at- ſpoonful of honey and flour of brimſtone, 
tenced to. may be given every day; with two or three 

ſmall feeds of oats, ſprinkled with chamber-lye. 
Inſtead of the bran, for a change, give about 
a quart of barley ſcalded in a double infuſion 
of hot water, that it may be ſoftened, and 
the water given to drink. His exerciſe ſhould 
be gradual, in an open air and fair weather ; 
and when his ſtrength is recovered, a gentle 
purge or two ſhould be given; that of rhu- 

barb, when it can be afforded, is beſt, or the 
purging drink already recommended for this 

rpoſe. 

An exter- There is alſo an external pleuriſy or in- 

nal pleu- flammation of the muſcles between the ribs. 
riſy. The ſigns are a ſtiffneſs of the body, 
"The ſigns. ſhoulders, and fore-legs; ſometimes with a 
ſhort dry cough, and a ſhrinking when 
handled in thoſe parts. When not well cured, 
it 
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f it lays the foundation of what is called a cheſt- 
founder. 


Bleeding, ſoft pectorals, and gentle purges, The cure. 


are the internal remedies; and externally the 


parts affected may be bathed with equal parts 


| of ſpirit of ſal armoniac, and ointment of 


; marſhmallows, or oil of camomile. 
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ö than the cure of ſettled coughs; the cauſe of be diſtin- 
wich, perhaps, has been their want of at- guiſhed. 


4 : * conſequence often of the preced- 


Theſe outward inflammations frequently 
fall into the inſide of the foreleg, and ſome- 
times near the ſhoulder; forming abſceſſes, 


| which terminate the diſorder. 


The membrane which ſeparates the lungs, The dia- 


| and more particularly the diaphragm, or phraghm 


midriff, is often alſo inflamed; which is and other 
ſcarce to be diſtinguiſhed from the pleuriſy, parts of 
only in this, that when the midriff is greatly the cheſt 
inflamed, the horſe will ſometimes be jaw- ſubject to 
ſet, and his mouth ſo much cloſed that no- inflamma- 
thing can be got in: but the method of cure on. 

is the ſame. 


— 


CHAP. VI. 
Of a COUGH, ad ASTHMA. 


The 


ing diſorders injudiciouſly treated are 
ſettled habitual coughs; which Ae 5 
generate into aſthmas, and broken-wind. cough. 
Various are the cauſes aſſigned for this laſt 
diſorder, which, as meerly conjeQural, we 
ſhall wave; but the appearances on the diſ- 
ſection of broken-winded horſes, will be ta- 
ken notice of in the proper place. 
Nothing has more perplexed practitioners Coughs to 


tention 
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The ſigns 
of a moiſt 
cough. 
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tention to the different ſymptoms which di- 
ſtinguiſh one cough from another ; for with- 
out ſtrict obſervance thereof, it is impoſſible 
to find out the true method of cure. 

Thus if a horſe's cough is of long ſtanding, 
attended with loſs of appetite, waſting of 
fleſh, and weakneſs, it denotes a conſump- 
tion; and that the lungs are full of knotty, 
hard ſubſtances, called tubercles, which have 
often been diſcovered on diſſection. Vide Con- 
ſumption. 

The following ſigns denote when the cough 
proceeds from phlegm, and ſlimy matter, that 
ſtuff up the veſſels of the lungs. 

The horſe's flanks have a ſudden quick mo- 
tion ; he breathes thick, but not with his no- 
ſtrils open, like a horſe in a fever, or that 1s 
broken winded ; his cough is ſometimes dry 
and huſky, ſometimes moiſt, before which he 
wheezes, rattles in the throat, and ſometimes 
throws out of his noſe and mouth great gobs 
of white phlegm, eſpecially after drinking, or 
when he begins or ends his exerciſe, which 
diſcharge commonly gives great relief. Some 
ſuch horſes wheeze and rattle to ſuch a degree, 
and are ſo thick-winded, that they can ſcarce 
move on, till they have been out ſome time 
in the air; though then they will perform be- 
yond expectation. 

Theſe are properly aſthmatic caſes, and 
ought to be diſtinguiſhed in their ſymptoms 
from that purſiveneſs and thick windedneſs we 
ſee in ſome horſes, occaſioned by too full or 
foul teeding, want of due exerciſe, or their be- 
ing taken up from winters graſs. But theſe 
two laſt cafes are eaſily cured by proper diet 
and exerciſe; in the one by lowering his 
keeping, and in the other by increaſing 7 0 
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® obſtinate; but, if it happens to a young horſe, 
and the cough is not of long ſtanding, it is 
greatly relieved, if not totally cured, by the 
following method. 


; tifully ; if low in fleſh, more ſparingly ; which 
may occaſionally be repeated, on very great 
> opprefſions, and difficulty of breathing, in 


3 pr oportionate quantities. 
ably uſeful in theſe caſes, give a mercurial als recom- 


ball (with two drams of calomel) over night, mended. 
and a common purge the next morning: or 


following balls may be given every morning. 
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he above aſthmatic caſe proves often very 


If the horſe is full of fleſh, bleed him plen- The cure. 


As mercurial medicines are found remark- Mercuri- 


the following, which is much recommended 
by Mr. Gib/on. 


TAKE gum-galbanum, ammoniacum, An altera- 
and aſſa fœtida, of each two drams; fine tive purge 
aloes one ounce; ſaffron one dram; oil 
of anniſeeds two drams; oil of amber one 


dram; with honey enough to form into 
a ball. 


They may be repeated at proper intervals, 
with the uſual cautions. In the intermediate 
days, and for ſome time after, one of the 


TAKE cinnabar of antimony, finely levi- Balls for 
gated, fix ounces; gum ammoniacum, an obſti- 
galbanum, and aſſa fœtida of each two nate 
ounces; garlick four ounces; ſaffron cough. 
half an ounce; make into a paſte for 
balls, with a proper quantity of honey. 


Theſe balls are extreamly well calculated 
for this purpoſe; but if they are thought too 
expenſive, the cordial ball may be given, with 
an 


40 


Exerciſe 
and diet 
3 
arly re- 
com- 
mended. 


The figns 


of a di by. 
cough, _ heartily, hunts and goes through his buſineſs 
althma. 
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an eighth part of powder'd ſquills and Barba- 
does tar; or equal quantities of the above, 
and cordial ball may be beat up together; and 
where they can be afforded, balſam of Peru, 
balſam of ſulphur, and flowers of Benjamin, 
would undoubtedly, added to the cordial ball, 
make it a more efficacious medicine, in caſes 
of this ſort. 

Exerciſe in a free open air is very ſervice- 
able, and the diet ſhould be moderate. 
Horſes ſubje& to any inward oppreſſions ot 
the lungs, ſhould never be ſuffered to have a 
belly-full ; that is, they ſhould never be per- 
mitted ſo to diſtend their ſtomach with meat 
or water, as to preſs againſt the midriff, which 
of courſe would hinder reſpiration. Their 
hay ſhould even be abridged, given in ſmall 
quantities, and ſprinkled with water; and 
their uſual allowance both of corn and water, 
thould be divided into feveral portions : by 
ſuch a regulation in diet, horſes may be ſo 
recovered as to do great ſervice; and in all 
diſorders of the lungs it is what ſhould princi- 
Pally be attended to. 

The following are the ſymptoms of a dry 
cough, or aſthma. 

The horſe afflicted with this cough, eats 


with alacrity, appears well coated, and has all 
the ſigns of perfect health; yet he ſhall cough 
at particular times almoſt inceſſantly, with- 
out throwing up any thing, except that the 
violence of the cough will cauſe a little clear 
water to diſtil from his noſe. Though this 
cough is not periodical, yet ſome of theſe 
horſes cough moſt in a morning after drink- 


ing. 
This 


D 


AST H MA. 
This may properly be ſtiled a nervous 


® aſthma in a horſe ; as probably it chiefly af- 


7 
D p 
2 
Y 


fects the nerves in the membranous parts of the 


© lungs and midriff, and is a cafe very doubt- 
ful at leaſt, if not incurable ; but when the 
® horſe is young the following method may be 
T ſucceſsful. 

Take away firſt a moderate quantity of The cure. 
© blood; then give him two drams of calome}, 
mixed up with an ounce of diapente, for two 
nights; and the next morning a purging 
ball. Keep him well cloathed and littered, and 
feed him with ſcalded bran and warm water. 


Once in eight or ten days this purge may be 


1 repeated, with one mercurial ball only, gi- 


ven over-night. 


The following balls may then be taken, one 


every day, about the ſize of a pullet's egg, 
© the horſe faſting two hours afterwards ; and 


7 ſhould be continued two months or longer, 


to be of real ſervice. 
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TAKE native cinnabar, or cinnabar of an- Balls for 
timony, half a pound ; gum guaiacum an obſti- 
four ounces ; myrrh, and gum ammo- nate dry 
niac, of each two ounces ; Venice ſoap cough. 


half a pound : the cinnabar muſt be fine- 
ly levigated, as before obſerved, and the 
whole mixed up with honey, or oxymel 
ſquills. 


The following alſo will be found a uſeful 
remedy in obſtinate dry coughs. 


7.3 
4 


TAKE gum ammoniacum, ſquills and 
Venice ſoap of each four ounces, bal- 
ſam of ſulphur with anniſeeds one ounce, 
beat up into a maſs, and give as the 
former. Theſe 
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Theſe mercurial and ponderous medicines: 
are well adapted to open obſtruQtions in the 
lungs, and prevent thoſe little knots, or tu- 
bercles, which ſo frequently ulcerate, and lay 
the foundation of an incurable malady, or 
conſumption; but the common petQtorals a- 
lone will avail nothing in old ſtubborn coughs; 
their efficacy being loſt in the long tour they 
have to make, before they come to the lungs ; 
and indeed, were it otherwiſe, without they 
had ſuch powerful openers joined with them, 
they would be of little conſequence z; for 
where there are any expectations from me- 
dicines, ſuch are chiefly to be relied on, which 
have a power of diſſolving and attenuating 
the viſcid humours, opening the ſmall ob- 
ſtructed veſſels, and promoting all the natural 
ſecretions. 

Before we cloſe this chapter, it may be ne- 
ceſſary to obſerve here that ſome young horſes 
are ſubject to coughs on cutting their teeth, 
their eyes alſo are ſometimes affected from 
the ſame cauſe. In theſe cafes always bleed, 
and if the cough is obſtinate, repeat it, and 
give warm maſhes; which in general are a- 
lone ſufficient to remove this complaint. But 
when the cough 1s an attendant on worms, as 
it often is in young horſes, you muſt give 
ſuch medicines as have a power to deſtroy 
thoſe animals ; particularly mercurial phyſick 
at proper intervals and intermediately halt 
an ounce of Æthiop's mineral mixed up with 
the cordial or pectoral balls, may be given 
every day. Vide Ch. Worms. 


Of BROKEN. WIND. 


CHAP. VI. 
Of « BROKEN-WIND. 


Ss inclined to think, that the ſource of it is 
frequently owing to injudicious, or haſty, 
Feeding young horſes for ſale; by which means 
he growth of the lungs, and all the contents 
ithin the cheſt are ſo increaſed, and in a few 
Hears ſo preternaturally enlarged, that the ca- 
vity of the cheſt is not capacious enough for 
them to expand themſelves in, and perform 
"Stheir functions. 
A narrow contracted cheſt with large 
lungs may ſometimes naturally be the cauſe 
1 pf this diſorder: and it has been obſerved 
that horſes riſing eight years old, are as liable 
Sto this diſtemper, as at a certain period of 
life men fall into aſthmas, conſumptions, and 
other chronic diſeaſes, 


Ihe reaſon why this diſorder becomes more Why hor- 
; Fapparent at this age may be, that a horſe ſes riſing 

comes to his full ſtrength and maturity at this ſeven or 
time: at ſix he commonly finiſhes his growth eight, 


in heighth ; after that time he lets down his 
belly and ſpreads, and all his parts are grown 
to their full extent; ſo that the preſſure on 
the lungs and midriff is now more in- 
creaſed. 

But how little weight ſoever theſe reaſons 


may have, repeated diſſections have given 


' Focular proofs of a preter- natural largeneſs, 


not only of the lungs, of broken-winded 
J horſes, but of their heart, and its bag; and 
: of the membrane which divides the cheſt ; as 
5 well 


| HIS diſorder hitherto ſeems to have The cauſe 
Y been little underſtood, but Mr. Gibſon ot broken- 


wind. 


grow 
broken- 
winded. 
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well as of a remarkable thinneſs in the dia- 
phragm, or midriff. 
The parts This diſproportion has been obſerved to be 
affected in ſo great, that the heart and lungs have been 


broken- almoſt of twice their natural ſize, perfect. | 


winded 


8 ſi and without any ulceration what. 
— ly ſound, y t 


ever; or any defect in the wind-pipe, or its 
glands. 

Hence it appears that this enormous ſize of 
the lungs, and the ſpace they occupy, by hin- 
dering the free action of the midriff, is the 

chief cauſe of this diſorder ; and as the ſub. 
ſtance of the lungs was found more fleſhy 
than uſual, they of courſe muſt loſe a great 
deal of their ſpring or tone. 
The difi- This fleſhineſs and ſize of the lungs may 
culty in in a great meaſure be-the cauſe, why the in- 
breathing ſpirations in broken-winded horſes are diſpro- 
accounted portionately flow; for we may obſerve 
for. that they draw in their breath ſlowly, their 
flanks filling up; and riſing with difficulty: 
but that their flanks fall ſuddenly, and their 
breath burſts forth with violence, both from 


the mouth and noſtrils; inſomuch that a2 


man in the dark, by holding his hands on a 
horſe's mouth and noſe, may eaſily diſcover 
if he 1s broken-winded. 
Broken= Whoever conſiders a broken wind in this 
wind in- light, muſt own that it may be reckoned a- 
curable. mong the incurable diſtempers of horſes ; 
and that all the boaſted pretenſions io cure 
are vain and frivolous, ſince the utmoſt ſkill 
can amount to no more than now and then 
palliating the ſymptoms, and mitigating their 
violence. 
We ſhall therefore only lay down ſuch me- 
thods as may probably prevent this diſorder, 
when purſued in time. But if they ſhould 


not 
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dia- 


not ſucceed, we ſhall offer ſome remedies and 
Frules to mitigate its force, and to make a 
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oe Shorſe as uſeful as poſſible under this malady. 

fect 3 ”Tis uſual before a broken wind appears, Theſymp- | 
_ for an horſe to have a dry obſtinate cough, toms 1 
Ng ithout any viſible ſickneſs, or loſs of appe - which ; 
or i ite ; but on the contrary a diſpoſition to foul ſoretel a 
26 of feeding, eating the litter, and drinking much — 
7 hin. 3 Water. __ | 
the In order then to prevent, as much as poſ- 


ef - x } ſible, this diſorder, bleed him, and give him 
fleſh the mercurial phyſic above preſcribed, which 
1 ſhould be repeated two or three times. 
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180 The following balls are then to be taken *} 
 _ *-for ſome time, which have been found ex- # 
Ra : tremely efficacious in removing obſtinate 8 
ſpro- | : coughs. ö 
— | TAKE aurum moſaicum, finely powder- Balls for a 

ulty ed, eight ounces ; myrrh and elicam- broken- 


their ) pane, powdered, each four ounces ; an- wind. 
4 niſeeds and bay-berries, each an ounce; 


mw ſaffron, half an ounce ; make into balls 
ee with oxymel ſquills. 
COVET | Tze aurum moſaicum is made of equal 
\ this Parts of quickſilver, tin, ſal armoniac, and 
ed a. ſulphur. We give this medicine as ſtrongly 
hs recommended by Mr. Gib/on ; but how far 
re Wl the aurum moſaicum may contribute to its 
Kill! efficacy, may perhaps juſtly be diſputed: as 
den a ſubſtitute in its room therefore, for this pur- 
their al poſe, we recommend the ſame quantity of 
* powdered ſquills, or gum ammomiacum ; or 
— equal parts of each; for this end alſo the fol- 
Ge lowing is recommended. . 
ould TAKE 
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TAKE gum ammoniacum galbanum, and 
alla fœtida of each two ounces ; ſquill; 


four ounces, cinabar of antimony ſix 
ounces, ſaffron half an ounce, make in- 


to a paſte with honey. Give the ſize of 
a pullet's egg every morning. 


The diet Broken winded horſes ſhould eat ſparingly 
for broken of hay, which as well as their corn may be 


winded wetted with chamber lye, or fair water; a | 


horſes. this will make them leſs craving after water. 
Garlick The volatile ſalts in the urine may make it 
recom- Preferable to water, and may be the reaſon 
mended, why garlick 1s found ſo efficacious in theſe 
caſes; two or three cloves given at a time in 

a feed, or three ounces of garlick bruiſed and 


boiled in a quart of milk and water, and given 


every other morning for a fortnight, having 
been found very ſerviceable, for by warming 
and ſtimulating the folids, and diſſolving the 


tenacious juices, which choak up the veſſel; ' 


of the lungs, theſe complaints are greatly re- 
lieved, 


Careful feeding and moderate exerciſe has | 
greatly relieved broken-winded horſes; and 


tho? for the firſt ſummer they have not been able 
to endure much labour, yet many have been 
found lefs oppreſſed the ſecond, and ſome 


Broken ſcarce perceptibly affected the third; and e- 
winded 


horſes 


8 horſe be kept conſtantly in the field, and tak- 
5 en up only when uſed, he might by this ma- 
abroad. nagement do good ſervice for many years. 


Neceſſary But whoever expects to cure his horſe, by 


cautions, ſending him out to graſs, will find himſelt 
diſappointed ; eſpecially if he remains abroad 


after the ſpring gr ſs: for on his return to 
the 


ven able to bear great fatigue. And could a | 
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ture has been rich and ſucculent, ſo that they 


; ill conſequence therefore is obvious, where you 
have not the conveniency of turning out your 
bhorſe for a conſtancy, you may ſoil him for a 


* 
* 
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before been obſerved. The following alte- 
rative ball may be given once a fortnight or 
three weeks, and as it operates very gently, 


the ſtable and dry meat, he will be more op- 


ſes of any real ſervice to you, the grand point 


moiſtening the former, to prevent their re- 
| quiring too much of the latter, and never ex- 


three months. 
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preſſed and ſhort breathed than before, for 
want of the open air and moiſt food he had 
been accuſtomed to. 

Horſes ſent to graſs in order to be cured 
of an obſtinate cough, have often returned 
compleatly broken-winded, where the paſ- 


have had their bellies conſtantly full. As the 


month or two with young green barley, tares, 
or any other young herbage. 

To purſive thick-winded horſes, Barba- Thick- 
does and common tar have often been given winded 
with ſucceſs to the quantity of two {poonfuls horſes, 
mixed with the yolk of an egg, diſſolved in how treat- 
warm ale, and given faſting two or three ed. 
times a week, eſpecially thoſe days you hunt 
or travel. 

But in order to make all theſe ſorts of hor- 


is to have a particular regard to their diet, 
obſerving a juſt œconomy both in that and 
their exerciſe ; giving but a moderate quan- 
tity of hay, corn, or water, at a time, and 


erciſing them but with moderation, as has 


and requires no confinement but thoſe days 
it is given (when warm meat and water are 
neceſſary) it may be continued for two or 
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An altera- TAKE ſuccotrine aloes fix drams, myrrh 
tive purg- galbanum and ammoniacum, of each 
ing ball. two drams ; bay berries half an ounce: 


make into a ball with a ſpoonful of oil of 


amber, and a ſufficient quantity of ſy- 
rup of buckthorn. 


CHAP. VIIL 
Of «a CONSUMPTION. 


The figns HEN a Conſumption proceeds from 
of a. on- a defect in a horſe's lungs, or any 
ſumption. principal bowel ; the eyes look dull; the ears 

and feet are moſtly hot ; he coughs ſharply by 


fits; ſneezes much, and frequently groans | 


with it ; his flanks have a quick motion ; he 
gleets often at the noſe, and ſometimes throws 
out a yellowiſh curdled matter, and he has 
little appetite to hay, but will eat corn, af- 
ter which he generally grows hot. 

The cure. As to the cure, one of the principal things 
is bleeding in ſmall quantities (a pint, or 
pint and half from ſome horſes is ſufficient) 
which ſhould be repeated as often as the 
breath is more than ordinarily oppreſſed. 
Pectorals may be given to palliate preſent 
emergent ſymptoms; but as diſſections have 
diſcovered both the glands of the lungs, and 
meſentery to be ſwelled, and often indurat- 
ed, the whoſe ſtreſs lies on mercurial purges, 
and the following ponderous alteratives, given 
intermediately. 


Alterative TAKE native cinnabar, or cinnabar of 


powders. antimony, one pound; powder 2 
E, 
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fine, and add the ſame quantity of gum 
guaiacum and nitre ; give the horſe an 
ounce of this powder, twice a day, wet- 
ting his feeds, 


The ſpring graſs is often extreamly ſervice- The ſalt 
able, but the ſalt-marſhes are to be preferred, marſhes 
and even to be more depended on than medi- recom- 

cines; for great alterations are thereby made mended. 

in the blood and juices, and no ſmall benefit 

2 ariſes from open air, and proper exerciſe. 5 
But it may be worth obſerving that when gy. 

a horſe frequently relapſes, after appearances tion. 
of amendment, when a yellowiſh gleet, or 
curdled matter runs from his noſe, and he 
grows emaciated, is much addicted to ſweat, 
heaves much with a reduplicated motion, 
and has a ſhort rattling cough; under theſe 
 X circumſtances there can be little hopes of his 
recovery, or any future ſervices from him, 
= conſequent! 15 ſave further expences, the beſt 


way would be to diſpatch him as an incurable. 

As many of the above medicines in this, 1 
things * and the preceding chapter for coughs, may — 
1t, or de thought too expenſive for horſes of no 
cient) great value, tar-water may ſupply their place; 

s the and perhaps will be found on trial no unwor- 
reſſed. thy medicine, as Barbadoes and common tar 
reſent has been experienced very effectual in ſome 
have ſort of coughs, and of great ſervice to thick- 
s, and | Ewinded horſes. 

durat- | ? 

urges, 

given 
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CHAT. 1 


Of an Apoplexy, or Staggers, Convulſive 
Diſorders, Lethargy, Epilepſy, and Pally. 


= 2 Fu generally include all diſ- 
ol: * tempers of the head under two denomi- 
to be dif. nations, viz. Staggers and Convulſions; where- 
tin-uiſh- in they always ſuppoſe the head primarily af- 
ed. fected. But in treating theſe diſorders, we 
ſnall diſtinguiſh between thoſe that are pecu- 
liar to the head, as having their ſource origi- 
nally thence; and thoſe that are only conco- 
mitants of ſome other diſeaſe, where the head 
is affected ſecondarily by conſent of nerves, 
the ſource of this diſorder being in the ſto- 
mach, bowels, &c. By this method we ſhall 


avoid many blunders, which would otherwiſe |} 


ariſe in practice, for want of knowing the 
true ſeat of the diſorder. 

In an apoplexy a horſe drops down ſud- 
denly, without other ſenfe or motion than a 
working at his flanks. 


The The previous ſymptoms are drowſineſs, i 


ſymptoms watry eyes, ſomewhat full and inflamed; a 
of apo- diſpoſition to reel, feebleneſs, a bad appe- 
plexy, or tite; the head almoſt conſtantly hanging, or 
ſtaggers. reſting on the manger; ſometimes with lit- 
tle or no fever, and ſcarce any alteration in 
the dung or urine: the horſe is ſometimes 
diſpoſed to rear up, and apt to fall back when 
handled about the head, which is often the 
caſe with young horſes, to which it does not 
prove ſuddenly mortal, but with proper help 


they may ſometimes recover. If the apo- | ö 


plexy proceeds from wounds, or blows on 


the head, or matter on the brain, beſides the 
above 


wards to... oi ode 4 tf 416 ES 
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above ſymptoms, the horſe will be frantic 
by fits, eſpecially after his feeds, ſo as to ſtart 
and fly at every thing. Theſe caſes ſeldom 
admit of a perfect recovery; and when horſes 


fall down ſuddenly, and work violently at 
their flanks, without any ability to riſe after 
a plentiful bleeding, they ſeldom recover. 


All that can be done is to empty the veſſels The cure. 


as ſpeedily as poſſible, by ſtriking the veins in 
ſeveral parts at once, bleeding to four or five 
quarts and to raiſe up the horſe's head and 
ſhoulders, ſupporting them with plenty of 
ſtraw. If he ſurvives the fit, cut ſeveral row- 
els; give him night and moraing, glyſters 
prepared with a ſtrong decoction of ſena and 
ſalt, or the purging glyſter mentioned in the 
directions; blow once a day up his noftrils 
a dram of powder of aſarabacca, which will 
promote a great diſcharge, afterwards two or 
three aloetic purges ſhould be given; and to 


* ſecure him from a relapſe, by attenuating and 


thinning his blood, give him an ounce of equal 
parts of antimony and crocus metallorum for 
a month ; or which 1s preferable, the ſame 


quantity of cinnabar of antimony and gum 


guaiacum. 


If the fit proceeds only from fullneſs of When the 
blood, high feeding, and want of ſufficicnt ſtaggers 
$ exerciſe, or a ſizy blood (which is often the are not 
$ caſe with young horſes, who though they reel, dangerous 
ſtagger, and ſometimes ſuddenly fall down, 


yet are eaſily cured by the above method) an 


opening diet with ſcalded bran and barley 
will be neceſſary for ſome time; and the 

$ bleeding may be repeated in ſmall quantities. 
A «s to the other diſorders of the head, ſuch Lethargy, 
g =3 lethargy or ſleeping evil, epilepſy or falling Vertigo. 
ſickneſs, vertigo, frenzy and madneſs, con- 


2 vulſions, 
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Epilepſy 


and con- 
vulſions. 


How epi- 


Of an Apoplexy, 


vulſions, and paralytical diſorders, as they 
are moſt of them to be treated as the apo- 
plexy, by bleeding and evacuations with the 
alteratives above directed, we ſhall wave 
treating on them ſeparately, but mention 
ſome particular rules to diſtinguiſh them, ac- 
cording to the plan we laid down, and then 
offer ſome general remedies to the ſeveral 
purpoſes. 

Thus in order to diſtinguiſh epileptic diſ- 
orders and convulſions (which are often oc- 
caſioned by worms, bots, and ulcerations of 
the ſtomach, bowels and midriff) from thoſe 
which ariſe from original cauſes in the head 
only, we ſhall deſcribe the ſymptoms which 
diſtinguiſh them from each other ; by which 
means we ſhall be able to avoid any miſtake 
in the application of the remedy : and as epi- 
leptic diſorders have by ignorant farriers been 
miſtaken for the gripes, we ſhall alſo diſtin- 
guiſh theſe diſorders by the ſymptoms. 

In an epilepſy, or falling ſickneſs, the hore 


leptic diſ-reels and ſtaggers, his eyes are fixed in his 
orders arehead, he has no ſenſe of what he is doing, 
diſtin- 
guiſhed 
from 


gripes. 


he ſtales and dungs inſenſibly, he runs round 
and falls ſuddenly ; ſometimes he is immove- | 


able, with his legs ſtretched out, as if he was 
dead, except only a quick motion of his heart 
and lungs, which cauſes a violent working of 
his flanks ; ſometimes he has involuntary mo- 
tions, and making of his limbs, ſo ſtrong, 
that he has not only beat and ſpurned his lit- 
ter, but the pavement with it; and with theſe 
alternate ſymptoms a horſe has continued 
more than three hours, and then has as ſur- 
prizingly recovered; at the going off of the 
fit, he generally foams at the mouth, the 
foam being white and dry, like what 1 * 

rom 
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from a heathful horſe when he champs on the 


bit. 5 
But in all kinds of gripes, whether they The 7 
proceed from diſorders in the guts, or reten- ſymptoms x } 
tion of urine, a horſe is often up and down, of gripes 1 
rowls and tumbles about, and when he goes deſcribed. 
to lie down generally makes ſeveral motions x | 
with great ſeeming carefulneſs, which ſhews 5 
he has a ſenſe of his pain, and if he lays . 
ſtretched out for any time, it 1s generally but | = 
for a ſhort ſpace. Vide Chap. Griees. 2 
Epilepſies and convulſions may ariſe from Epilepſies 


blows on the head, too violent exerciſe, and and con- jak 
hard ſtraining; and from a fullneſs of blood, vulſions "1 
or impoveriſhed blood, and ſurfeits; which ariſe from 
are ſome of the cauſes that denote the original different 
diſorder. —— 
But the head may alſo be affected by ſym- 
pathy of nerves; for exceſſive pain in any 
part of the body will excite convulſions, eſpe- 
cially if the nerves and tendinous parts are 
affected, as by wounds, punctures, and bruiſes 
externally; and by ulcers, gatherings of 
matter, and by bots and worms, wounding 
and vellicating the nervous parts internally ; 
long coſtiveneſs has ſometimes alſo occaſion- 
ed theſe diſorders. In all ſuch caſes, the ori- 
ginal cauſe muſt principally be attended to. 
In lethargic diſorders the horſe generally 
reſts his head with his mouth in the manger, 
and his poll often reclined to one fide ; he 
will ſhew an inclination to eat, but generally 
falls aſleep with his food in his mouth, and 
he frequently ſwallows it whole, without 
chewing: emollient glyſters are extreamly 
neceſſary in this caſe with the nervous balls 


recommended for the ſtaggers, and convul- 
ſions. 


D 3 Voung 
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Young Young horſes from four to ſix years, are 
horſes very ſubject to this diſeaſe, from bots in the 
ſubject to ſpring; and the large coach-breed more than 
convul- the faddle: they are ſeized without any pre- 
oy from ious notice, and if bots and worms are diſ- 

= covered in their dung, the cauſe ſeems to be 
out of doubt, more eſpecially if they are late- 
ly come out of the dealer's hands. 

When this convulſion proceeds from a diſ- 
temperature of the midriff, or any of the 
principal bowels, it is to be diſtinguiſhed from 
bots and vermin by previous ſymptoms : the 
horſe falls off his ſtomach ; grows gradually 
weak, feeble, and diſpirited in his work; and 
turns ſhort-breathed with the leaſt exerciſe, 
convul. The lively deſcription of that univerſal 
ſions from cramp or convulſion, called by ſome the ſtag- 
the ſto- evil, which ſeizes all the muſcles of the body, 
mach, and at once, and locks up the jaws, ſo that it is 
other impoſſible almoſt to force them open, we 
e on ſhall give in Mr. Gib/on's own words; who 

wels ſays, As ſoon as the horſe is ſeized, his 
deſcribed. head is raiſed with his noſe towards the rack, 

his ears pricked up, and his tail cocked, look- 
ing with eagerneſs, as an hungry horſe when 
hay is put down to him, or like a high - ſpirit- 
ed horſe when he 1s put upon his mettle ; in- 
ſomuch that thoſe who are ſtrangers to ſuch 
things, when they ſee a horſe ſtand in this 
manner, will fcarce believe any thing of con- 
ſequence ails him ; but they are ſoon con- 
vinced, when they ſee other ſymptoms come 
on apace, and that his neck grows ſtiff, 
cramped, and almoſt immoveable ; and if a 
| horſe in this condition lives a few days, ſeve- 
ral knots will ariſe on the tendinous parts 
thereof, and all the muſcles both before and 
behind, will be ſo much pulled and CO 
and. 


From the 
midriff. 


or Staggers, Sc. 


and ſo ſtretched, that he looks as if he was 
nailed to the pavement, with his legs ſtiff, 
wide and ſtradling, his ſkin is drawn fo tight 
on all parts of the body that it is almoſt im- 

fible to move it; and if trial be made to 
make him walk, he 1s ready to fall at every 
ſtep, unleſs he be carefully ſupported ; his 
eves are ſo fixed with the inaction of the 


| ' muſcles, as gives him a deadneſs in his looks; 


he ſnorts and ſneezes often, pants continual- 
ly with ſhortneſs of breath : and this ſymp- 
tom increaſes continually till he drops down 
dead; which generally happens in a few days, 


* unleſs ſome ſudden and very effectual turn 
can be given to the diſtemper.“ 

| In all theſe caſes the horſe ſhould firſt be The cure 
bled plentifully, unleſs he is low in fleſh, old, of convul- 
or lately come off any hard continued duty, ſions. 


then you muſt be more ſparing of his blood ; 


2 afterwards give the following ball: 


TAKE aſſa fatida half an ounce ; Ruſſia The ner- 


caſtor powdered two drams ; valerian vous ball, 


root powdered, one ounce: make into 
a ball with honey and oil of amber, 


This ball may be given twice a day at firſt ; 


and then once, waſhed down with a decoc- 
tion of miſletoe, or valerian, ſweetened with 
* liquorice or honey: an ounce of aſſa fœtida 
may be tied up in a piece of ſtrong coarſe 
linen rag, and put behind his grinders to 
champ on: 7 

+ Thelaxative purges and emollient glyſters 


ſhould be given intermediately to keep the bo- 
dy open; but when the former balls have 


been taken a week or ten days, the following. 
D 4. may. 
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56 Of an Apoplexy, 
may be given once a day with the valerian 
decoction, 


Another TAKE cinnabar of antimony fix drams, 

nervous aſſa fœtida half an ounce, ariſtolochia, 

ball. myrrh and bay berries, of each two 
drams: make into a ball with treacle 
and oil of amber, 


This is the moſt effectual method of treat- 
ing theſe diſorders; but when they are ſuſ- 
pected to ariſe from bots, and worms, which 


is generally the caſe, mercurial medicines | 


muſt lead the way. Thus, 


A mercy- TAKE mercurius dulcis, and philonium, 
rial ball. of each half an ounce: make into a ball 
| with conſerve of roſes, and give the 
horſe immediately; half the quantity 
may be repeated in four or five days. 


The following infuſion ſhould then be giv- 
en, to the quantity of three or four horns, 
three or four times a day, till the ſymptoms 
abate; when the above nervous balls may be 
continued till they are removed. 


TAKE pennyroyal and rue, of each two 
large handfuls; camomile flowers one 


handful; afla fœtida and caſtor, of each 
half an ounce ; ſaffron and liquorice root 


quarts of boiling water ; pour off from 
the ingredients as wanted. 


aſſa fœtida. 


The 
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ſliced of each two drams: infuſe in two | 


4a 


If the caſtor is omitted, add an ounce of 


or Staggers, c. 
The following ointment may be rubbed in- 
to the cheeks,, temples, neck, ſhoulders, 


ſpines, of the back and loins, and wherever 
3 is the greateſt contractions and ſtiff- 
neſs. 


TAKE nerve and marſhmallow ointment, An emol- 
of each, four ounces; oil of amber two lient lini- 
ounces; with a ſufficient quantity of ment. 

camphorate ſpirit of wine: make a lini- 

reat- | ment. 


nich o horſes of ſmall value, give the follow- 
ing: 


cines 

TAE rue, pray cape and tobacco, of 
ium each a handful ; aſſa fœtida an ounce; 
a ball boil in a quart of forge-water: let the 


> the decoQtion ſtand on the ingredients, and 


ntity give as the former. 

E When the jaws are ſo locked up that me- 

 giv= © dicines cannot be given by the mouth, it is 

orns, more eligible then to give them by way of 

toms © glyſter, for forcing open the jaws by vio- 

ay be lence, often puts a horſe into ſuch agonies, 
2X that the ſymptoms are thereby increaſed. 
The infuſion above may be given for this pur- 

two poſe, or the following. | 

one | 

3 TARE rue, penny- royal, and camomile 

e root flowers, of ench a handful, valerian 

\ two | 2 root one ounce, boil in five pints of wa- 

from ter to two quarts; in the ſtrained liquor 


diſſolve caſtor and aſſa fœtida of each half 

1 an ounce, or of aſſa fœtida alone one 

„ ounce, common oil four ounces. Give 
dis glyſter once a day. 


D 5 In: 


Of an Apoplexy, 
In this caſe alſo he muſt be ſupported by 
nouriſhing glyſters, made of milk pottage, 
broths, &c. which muſt be given to the quan- 
tity of three or four quarts a day; glyſters of 
this kind will be retained, and abſorbed into 
the blood; and there have been inſtances of 
horſes thus ſupported for three weeks toge- 

ther, who muſt otherwiſe have periſhed. 
Friftions Mr. Gibſon mentions ſome extraordinary 
very uſe- inſtances of ſucceſs in caſes of this ſort by 
ful in all theſe methods, and repeated frictions, which 
convullive are extreamly ſerviceable in all convulſive 
cales. diſorders, and often prevent their being jaw- 
ſet; they ſhould be applied with unwearied 


any ſtiffneſs or contractions on the muſcles 
appear, for a horſe in this condition never 
lies down till they are in ſome meaſure re- 
moved. 

Aremark- He takes particular notice of a horſe, whoſe 

able caſe. jaws were ſo locked up for three weeks, that 
both food and medicine were forced to be 
given by glyſter; That not having recovered 
the uſe of his jaws for a fortnight, though he 
now moved them with leſs ſtiffneſs, he was 
determined, from the known relaxing power 
of opium, to give him half an ounce of it, 


fects of which were ſo evident, by a general 
amendment, that he was encouraged to con- 
tinue it in the following manner. 


TAKE Matthew's pill, and aſſa fœtida, of 
each an ounce: make into a ball. 


This ball he gave for one doſe, and re- 
peated once;. and by this, and the uſe of the 
nervous medicines given twice a week, and 

gentle 


diligence every two or three hours, wherever 


diſſolved in one of his glyſters, the good ef- 
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cr Staggers, Sc. 
gentle purging, the horſe was perfectly re- 


covered. 


The uſe of rowels in thefe cafes is gene- Rowels 
rally unſucceſsful, the ſkin being ſo denſe and ſometimes 
tight, that they ſeldom digeſt kindly, and of bad 
ſometimes mortify ; ſo that if they are appli- Sone 
ed, they ſhould be put under the jaws, and quence. 


in the breaſt. 


In paralytic diſorders, where the uſe of a How pa- 
limb or limbs is taken away, the internals ralytic 


ſhould be 


above recommended, ſhould be given in or- 
der to warm, invigorate, and attenuate the 
blood; and the following ſtimulating embro- 
cation ſhould. be rubbed into the parts af- 


feed. 


TAKE oil of turpentine four ounces, nerve A warm 
ointment and oil of bays, of each two ſtimulat- 


ounces ;. camphor rubbed fine, one ing lini- 
ounce ;- rectified oil of amber three ment. 


ounces, tincture of. cantharides one 
ounce. 


With this liniment the parts affected ſhould 


be well bathed for a conſiderable time, to 


make it penetrate ; and when the hind parts 
chiefly are lame, the back and loins ſhould 


be well rubbed with the ſame; to the ner- 


vous medicines above recommended, may be 
added ſnake-root, contrayerva, muſtard feed, . 
horſe-radiſh root, ſteep'd in ſtrong beer, or 


wine where it can be afforded. Take the fol- 


lowing for an example, which may be given 
to the quantity of three pints a day alone, or- 
two horns full may be taken after the ner-- 


vous balls.. 


| TAKE" 
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60 Of an Apoplexy, Ec. 


The para- TAKE fnake root, contrayerva and vale- 

lytic infu- rian of each half an ounce, muſtard ſeed 

on. and horſe- radiſh- root ſcraped, of each 
two ounces, long pepper two drams, in- 
fuſe in three pints of ſtrong beer or 
wine. 


How the In lethargic diſorders, ſtrong purgatives 
lethargy ere not required, but opening glyſters, with 
or ſleepy the cinnabrine and gummy medicines: nor 
evil ſhould muſt you bleed in too large quantities, unleſs 
be treai- the horſe be young and luſty. In old horſes, 
1. rowels and evacuations are improper, but vo- 
latiles of all kinds are of uſe when they can 
be afforded. 
When the horſe is recovering, the follow- 
ing alterative purge may be repeated two or 
three times, as it operates very gently. 


An altera- TAKE ſuccotrine aloes one ounce; myrrh 
tive purge half an ounce ; aſſa fœtida and gum am- 
moniacum, of each two drams; ſaffron 
one dram: make into a ball with any 


fyrup. 


How to Where a retention of dung is the cauſe of 
treat diſ this diſorder, the great gut ſhould firſt be rak- 
orders of ed thoroughly with a ſmall hand, after which 
the head plenty of emollient oily glyſters ſhould be 
uvenels the bowels are thoroughly emptied of the im- 
priſoned dung. The irdiet ſhould for ſome days 
be opening, and conſiſt chiefly of ſcalded bran 
with flour of brimſtone, ſcalded barley, &c. 
Obſerva- This general method we hope will give ſuf- 
von. ficient light into the nature of theſe diſorders, 

and their treatment, without minutely enter- 
ing into their cauſes; which in ſome caſes, 


perhaps 


from coſ- thrown up, and the opening drink given till 
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rhaps are inſcrutable; and where the moſt 
plauſible writers have appeared rather as learn- 
ed triflers than ſatisfaQtory reaſoners. 


a 


CHAP. X. 
Of the STRANGLES and VIVES. 


HE ſtrangles is a diſtemper to which The ſtran- 

colts, and young horſes are very ſubjeQ; gles de- 
and begins with a ſwelling between the jaw- ſcribed. 
bones, which ſometimes extends to the 
muſcles of the tongue; and is attended with 
fo great heat, pain, and inflammation, that 
ſometimes till matter is formed, the horſe 
ſwallows with the utmoſt difficulty. 

The ſymptoms are extraordinary heat and The 
feveriſhneſs, with a painful cough, and a great ſymptoms: 
inclination to drink without being able; ſome 
horſes loſing their appetite intirely, others 
eating but little, by reaſon of the pain which 
chewing and ſwallowing occaſions: when the 
ſwelling begins on the inſide of the jaw bones, 
it is much longer in coming to matter than 
when more to the middle; when it ariſes 
among the glands, and divides into ſeveral 
tumours, the cure is generally tedious, as it 
breaks in different places; and when it forms 
upwards on the windpipe and gullet, there is 
ſometimes danger of ſuffocation, unleſs the 
ſwelling ſoon breaks. But the moſt dange- 
rous kind is, when, beſides the above ſymp- 
toms, the horſe runs at the noſe; this by 
ſome is called the baſtard ſtrangles. 

As this diſorder ſeems to be critical, the The cure. 
moſt approved method is to aſſiſt nature in 
bringing the ſwellings to maturity, by keep- 


ing 


A ſuppu- 
rating 


poultice. 
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ing them conſtantly moiſt with ointment of 
marſhmallows, and covering the head and 
neck with a warm hood. But as all ſwellings 
in glandular parts ſuppurate ſlowly, the fol- 
lowing poultice may be applied hot twice a 
day: it is alſo a very proper one to ripen, or 
bring any other ſwelling to matter. 


TAKE leaves of marſhmallows ten hand- 
fuls; white lilly root half a pound; 
linſeed and fenugreek ſeed bruiſed, of 
each four ounces: boil them in two 
quarts of water till the whole is pulpy, 
and add four ounces of ointment of 
marſhmallows, and a ſufficient quantity 
of hogs-lard, to prevent its growing ſtiff 
and dry. 


In five or ſix days, by theſe means, the 
matter is generally formed, and makes its 
way through the ſkin; and if the diſcharge is 
made freely and. with eaſe, the opening need 
not be inlarged ; but ſhould be dreſſed with 
the following ointment ſpread on tow, ſtill 
continuing the poultice over it to promote the 
digeſtion,. and prevent any remaining hard- 
neſs. 


A general TAKE roſin and Burgundy pitch, of each 


digeſtive 


ointment. 


a pound and half; honey and common 


| turpentine, each eight ounces ; yellow 


wax four ounces; hogs-lard one pound ; 
verdigreaſe finely powdered one ounce : 
melt the ingredients together, but don't 
put in the verdigreaſe, till removed from 
the fire; and it ſhould be ſtirred in by 
— till the whole is grown tiff and 
cool. 


It 
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of If the fever and inflammation run high, and Bleeding i} | 
1d me ſwelling be ſo ſituated as to indanger ſuf- ſometimes 
gs focation,, a moderate quantity of blood muſt neceſſary 4 
| FS he taken away, and the remainder diluted 
a IT with plenty of water gruel, or warm water, 
or FY maſhes, c. 


The running at the noſe, which often at- 
tends the ſtrangles, is dangerous; eſpecially Obſerva- 


d- if it continues after they have ripened and tion. 
dz broke, as the horſe will be greatly weakened 1 
of thereby. To prevent this waſte and decay, 1 
wo give him every day for ſome time an ounce 


DYs | of Jeſuits bark; or a ſtrong decoction of guaia- 
cum ſhavings, which hath been found ex- 
ity | treamly beneficial in — theſe glan- 
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dular diſcharges when too liberal, and in dry- 
ing up ulcers of all kinds in horſes. 
If a hardneſs remains after the ſores are 
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the healed up, they may be anointed with the 
its mercurial ointment; and, when the horſe 4 
e is has recovered his ſtrength, purging will be 
eed neceſſary. # 
zith I be vives or ives differ from the ſtrangles | 
fill only in this, that the fwellings of the kernels The vives 1 
the under the ears of the horſe (which are thedeſcribed 44% 
rd. | parts at firſt chiefly affected) ſeldom- gather, HK 
bor come to matter, but by degrees perſpire 18 
off, and diſperſe, by warm cloathing, anoint- mo 
ach ing, with the marſhmallow ointment, and 33 £4 8 
non Z 2 moderate bleeding or two. But ſhould {8 $ 1 
low the inflammation continue, notwithſtanding [3 1 
nd; | S theſe means, a ſuppuration muſt be pro- ul 
ice: | FE moted by the methods above recommend- "I 
. ed in the ſtrangles. 1 
. * When theſe ſwellings appear in an old or 
by I full-aged horſe, they are ſigns of great ma- 
and I ligaity, and often of an inward decay, as well 
| FF forerunners of the glanders. 
if * The 
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A mercu- The mercurial ointment above mentioned, 
rial oint- may be prepared thus: 


Ment. 
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TAKE of crude mercury, or quickſilver, 
one ounce; Venice turpentine half an 
ounce; rub together in a mortar till the 
globules of the quickſilver are no longer 
viſible; then add two ounces of hogs- 
lard. 


Some authors recommend this ointment 
to be uſed at firſt, in order to diſperſe the 
ſwellings, and prevent their coming to matter; 
bleeding and purging at the ſame time for that 
purpoſe ; but as in young horſes they ſeem to 
be critical, the practice by ſuppuration 1s cer- 


tainly more eligible and ſafe; for want of 


properly effecting which, the humours fre- 

quently ſettle, or are tranſlated to the lungs, 

and other bowels; or falling on the fleſhy 
arts of the hind quarters, form deep impoſt- 

— between the muſcles, which diſcharge 

ſuch large quantities of matter, as ſometimes 

— the horſe, and very often endanger his 
ife. 


CHAP. AL 
Of the Diſeaſes of the EYES, 


The dif. N order to make the diſorders of the eyes 


eaſes of 


well underſtood, we ſhall conſider them as 


the eye di- ariſing from different cauſes: external injuries 
ſtinguiſn- affecting the globe of the eye: and from in- 


od. 


ternal cauſes affeQing the humours within the 
globe. We ſhall conſider alſo the eye as na- 
| turally 


the E YE 8. 


turally weak from a bad conformation, which 
poſſibly may often be hereditary. 

We ſhall thus be able to form a proper 
judgment when waſhes, and external appli- 
cations, are really uſeful, and to be depended 
on; and when it is not only abſurd to apply 
them, but even extreamly pernicious. 

In all recent diſorders of the eye from ex- The cure 
ternal injuries, ſuch as blows, bites, &c. at- of exter- 
tended with a ſwelling of the lid, and a run- nal inju- 
ning from the eye, you muſt firſt ſponge the ries. 
part often with cold ſpring water and vinegar; 
and if much ſwelled, bleed immediately, and 
apply over it a poultice made of the pulps of 
roaſted or boiled apples, cleared from their 
ſeeds and huſks ; or of conſerve of roſes and 
vinegar, with a little bole, and the white of 
an egg. When the ſwelling is abated, either 
of the following waſhes will compleat the 
Cure. 


TAKE white vitriol half an ounce, ſugar A cooling 
of lead two drams, diſſolve in a pint of e- Water 
ſpring water: to which may occaſionally 
be added, when the rheum is very great, 
and inflammation removed, half an 
ounce of tutty, or compound powder of 
ceruſs. 


Let the eye and eye · lid be bathed three or 
four times a day with a clean ſponge dipped 
in this waſh; or it may be applied with a fea- 
ther, leaving a few drops on the eye. When 
the veins under the eye have been turgid, 
opening them with a lancet has often been 


found ſucceſsful. 
Mr. 
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Mr. Gibſon from his own experience re- 
commends the following, with which alone 
he has ſucceeded in moſt common caſes, 


Another TAKE two drams of roſe buds, infuſe 
repelling them in half a pint of boiling water; 
eye-water when cold, pour off the infuſion, and add 

to it twenty grains of ſugar of lead. 


This is to be uſed as the former; but I 
think the quantity of ſugar of lead too ſmall, 
and may occaſionally be increaſed. 

Extraor. Sometimes from the violence of the inflam- 
dinary mation, ſucceeding blows, and external in- 
ſymptoms juries, the coats of the eye ſhall loſe their 
tranſparency, thicken and turn white, or 
pearl- colour; in the latter cafe the horſe has 
ſome glimmering of light; in the former he 
is blind, while the eye continues in this ſtate. 
How This appearance may ariſe from a ſtagna- 
tauſed. tion of the lymph, or juices circulating in the 
cornea, which in their natural ſtate are clear 
and thin, but undergo this change by the heat 
and inflammation : a white bliſter often forms 
on the cornea, the ſize ſometimes of a grape; 
this always proves a relief, and when it breaks, 

haſtens the cure. 

In all theſe diſorders, the degree of inflam- 
mation and obſtruction is chiefly to be attend- 
ed to, which muſt regulate the preceding 
remedies in regard to their ſtrength, ſo as to 
proportion them to the exigency of ſymp- 
toms. 

The cure If the horſe be fleſhy and of a groſs conſti- 
of inflam- tution, bleeding may be repeated; and a 
mations. rowel will be neceſlary : let his diet be ſcald- 
ed bran or barley; avoiding for ſome days 

oats, beans, or any thing hard to chew, 1 
he 
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The cooling opening drink, p. 35. ſhould 


be given every other day, which will anſwer 
better than aloetic purges. 


If the eye-lids continue ſwelled and moiſt, 


and the under fide of the eye inflamed, an 
2 ounce of honey may be added to four ounces 
Jof the above waters; or the part may be well 
* bathed with an ounce of honey of roſes and 
half a dram of ſugar of lead, diſſolved in three 
Z ounces of ſpring water: to which may be 
added, when the eye is very watry, a ſpoon- 
ful or two of red wine, which will help to 
# thicken the matter and dry it up. 


If a film, or thick ſlough ſhould remain, it 


Glaſs finely powdered, mixed up with hoe 


| ney and a little freſh butter is much recom- 
*mended by Dr. Bracken for this purpoſe ; as 
alſo the following ointment. 


TAKE ointment of tutty one ounce, ho- An oint- 
ney of roſes two drams, white vitriol ment for 
burnt one ſcruple: this with a feather films on 
_ be ſmear'd over the eye twice a the eye 

ay. 


The aq. ſapphirina and the juice of celan- 


dine are recommended alſo for this purpoſe, 
a few drops of either being put on the eye 
every day. For the ſame purpoſe, as alſo 
For bruiſes and other diſorders of the eye, the 
following will be found uſeful. 


two handfuls, roſemary tops half an ment for 
handful, roſin half an ounce; chop the bruiſes, 
herbs Cc. 


6 | A filtn, 
may be taken off, by blowing into the eye how re- 


equal parts of white vitriol and ſugar candy, moved. 
3 finely powdered. 


TAKE eye-bright and celandine of each An gint- 
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herbs and boil them over a gentle fire in 
three pints of cream, till it comes to a 
green oil, then ſtrain through a fine 
cloth, and keep in a gally-pot for uſe. 


The quantity of a ſmall bean may be put 
in the horſes eye, night and morning. 

The next is the famous ointment of Sir 
Hans Sloane, where I have only taken the li- 
berty to double the quantity of aloes. 


Sir Hams TAK E of prepared tutty one ounce, of 
Shane's lapis hœmatitis prepared two ſcruples, 
ointment. of the beſt aloes twenty- four grains, of 


prepared pearl four grains; put into a 1 


marble mortar, and mix with a ſufficient 
quantity of vipers fat. 


Some ob- This medicine, like other noſtrums, was 


fervations in great eſteem while it remained a ſecret; but 
on it, ſince the diſcovery of it, and an examination 


of the compoſition, it appears to vary in no- 


thing from the common practice, except in 
fat, for lard, or 
freſh butter. It ought alſo to be remarked in 


the ſubſtitution of the vi 


Sir Hans account, that in the application, he 


calls to his aſſiſtance all the means, medical 
age has hitherto employed in caſes of this 
ind; as bleeding, cupping, bliſtering, iſſues, 
alteratives, c. So that either ſome of theſe 
methods muſt do very little, proportionably 
to the trouble they give, or his medicine leſs, 
to render both neceſſary. This form may 
however be preferable to waſhes, or eye-wa- 
ters, as it will remain longer on the parts at- 

fected. 
Proper Let it be remembered, that it has long beer 
cautions, obſerved in practice, that the eye in its firſt 


ſtate 
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fate of inflammation 1s ſo very tender, that 
| eye-waters prepared with tutty, and other 
| powders aggravate the diſorder; conſequent- 
© ly during this ſtate, the tinctures of vege- 
tables, and ſolutions of ſalts are greatly pre- 
ferable. 
* Wounds of the eye may be dreſſed with Wounds 
honey of roſes alone, or with a little ſugar of of the eye 
lead mixed with it, adding thereto, after a how treat- 
few days, an eighth part of tincture of myrrh; ed. 
all the preceding directions in regard to in- 
flammation being attended to, eſpecially bleed- 
ing, rowels, and gentle cooling phyſick. 
When the humours of the eye are thicken- Opſerva- 
ed, and the diſorder is within the globe, tion. 
ſharp external applications are not only uſeleſs, 
but extreamly detrimental, by the irritation 
they occaſion, and conſequently ſhould be 
avoided. | 
In all caſes of this fort, whether moon eyes, 
which are only cataraQts forming, or in con- 
firmed ones attended with a weeping ; gene- 
ral evacuations, with internal alteratives, can 
„or only take place. Let us deſcribe theſe inter- 4 
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d in nal diforders with their ſymptoms. 3 
„ he Theſe generally make their appearance, The . 
ical when a horſe is turned five, coming ſix; at ſymptoms 14 
this which time one eye becomes clouded, the of moon U 
ues, eye-lids being ſwelled, and very often ſhut eyes, and 


up; anda thin water generally runs from the cataraQts. 
diſeaſed eye down the thank, ſo ſharp as 
ſometimes to excoriate the ſkin; the veins of v 
the temple, under the eye, and along the 
noſe, are turgid and full: though ſometimes 
1t happens that the eye runs but little. 

This diſorder comes and goes till the cata- 
3 rat is ripe; then all pain and running diſ- 
= *Ppears, which is generally in two years. 
; During 
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A dry 
cataract 
deſcribed. 


event. 


The cure 
of cata- 
racts. 


Mercuri- 
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During this time ſome horſes have more fre. 
quent returns than others; which continue 
in ſome a week or more, in others three or 
four; returning once in two or three months, 
and they are {ſeldom ſo long as five without a 
relapſe. 

There is another kind of moon blindneſs, 
which is the forerunner of cataracts, where no 
humour or weeping attends. The eye is ne- 
ver ſhut up or cloſed here, but will now and 
then look thick and troubled, at which time 
the horſe ſees nothing diſtinQly : when the 
eyes appear ſunk and periſhing, the cataracts 
are longer coming to maturity; and it 1s not 
unuſual in this caſe for one eye to eſcape. 

Theſe caſes generally end in blindneſs of 
one, if not of both eyes; the moſt promiſing 
ſigns of recovery are when the attacks come 
more ſeldom, and their continuance grows 


ſhorter, and that they leave the cornea cler 


and tranſparent, and the globe plump and 
full. 

The attempts to cure cataracts have hither- 
to been only palliative and mitigating the 
ſymptoms; yet early care has ſometimes been 
ſucceſsful. To this end the horſe ſhould be 
rowel'd and bled at proper intervals ; except 
where the eyes appear ſunk and periſhing, 
where it is often pernicious. During the vio- 
lence of the ſymptoms, obſerve the cooling 
treatment above recommended, giving him 
two ounces of nitre every day mixed into 2 
ball with honey, and bathe the parts above the 
eye with verjuice, or vinegar, wherein roſe- 
leaves are infuſed. 

In order to prevent a relapſe, and open the 


als recom. Veſſels of the chriſtalline humour (which in 


mended. 


this caſe is always found opake, and when the 
cataract 


| 
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cataract is confirmed, entirely loſes its tran- 1 
ſparency) and hinder as much as poſſible the wr | 
forming of obſtructions, mercurials are chiefly : 
to be depended on: thus give every other day : 
for three or four mornings two drams of calo- 1 
mel mixed up with conſerve of roſes; and f 
purge off with the common ball. 
During this courſe particular care ſhould The alte- 
be taken of the horſe: after repeating this, ratives J 
the alterative powders with cinnabar and that areto + | 
guaiacum, p. 209. ſhould be given, for ſome be de- © 1 
weeks or months, if you expect any benefit pended on 9 
from them; or they may be beat up into a * 
ball with live millepedes, and an ounce and 48 | 
half given every day : if theſe ſhould not ſuc- 41 
ceed, and the horſe is a valuable one, the tur- 5 
bith courſe recommended in the chapter on f 
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alteratives, ſeems to be the moſt promiſing : 
method left. But to horſes that are not ſo, a 1 
ſtrong decoction of guaiacum ſhavings may | q | 
be given for ſome time, to which crude anti- Ip 
| mony may be added in the following manner. 1 
j 22 
— 4 


TAKE guaiacum ſhavings one pound, a, alter- 
crude antimony tied in a rag, the ſame ative 
quantity; boil in two gallons of forge- drink. 
water to one, and give a quart a day, ei- 
ther alone, or mixed with his water. 
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Dr. Bracken adviſes as much as will lie on a 
Six-pence, of the following powder, to be 
&# blown up the horſe's noſtrils once a day. 


the 

oſe- TAKE turbith mineral two drams, aſſa- a gimu- 
rabacca powdered, half an ounce; mix, lating 

the and keep in a bottle well corked. ſnuff. 


Tying 
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Tying up the temporal arteries is by ſome 
much commended, eſpecially in full eyes; for 
by this means the circulation of the blood to 
them, is greatly impeded: but to flat depreſ- 
ſed eyes this operation muſt be injurious, as 
it would deprive them of their neceſſary nou- 
riſhment, and tying up the veins would ſeem 
here the moſt proper. 

The The haus is a ſwelling and ſpungineſs that 
Haws grows in the inner corner of the eye, ſo large 
what. ſometimes as to cover a part of the eye. 

The operation here is eaſily performed bj 
cutting part of it away; but the farriers are | 
apt to cut away too much : the wound may 
be dreſſed with honey of roſes; and if a 
a fungus or ſpongy fleſh ariſes, it ſhould be 
ſprinkled with burnt allum, or touched with! 
blue vitriol. | ; 


CHAP. XI. 
Of the GLANDERS.! 


ders, hi- till lately been ſo imperfectly handled, 
therto but and ſo little underſtood, by the writers of this 
little un- diſtemper, that it is no wonder it ſhould be 


t 
1 
The glan- HE cauſe and ſeat of the glanders has | 
i 
i 
derſtood. ranked among the incurables: but a new light 


having been thrown on this whole affair by ſ 
the ſtudy of M. La Foſſe, the King of France's r 
farrier, who has been at the pains to trace out, , 
and diſcover by diſſections, the ſource and 
cauſe of this diſorder; we hope the method - 
he has propoſed, with ſome further experi- | t 
ments and improvements, will ſoon bring to b 
a certainty of cure (in moſt cafes at leaſt) a FF 


diſtemper v 


teQed. 


$ ide of the noſe, the maxillary ſinuſſes or ca- the vill 
Vities of the cheek-bones on each ſide the noſe, cera. 
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diſtemper ſo dangerous to our horſes, and 
that hitherto has eluded the force of art. 

Before we make mention of this work, 
which has the approbation of the Royal Aca- 
demy of Sciences, it will not be unacceptable 
to our readers, we apprehend, to have a more 

articular account” of the ſymptoms of this 
diſorder than M. La Foſ/e has laid down, that 
we may the better judge of the merit of our 
author and his diſcoveries. 

The matter then diſcharged from the noſ- | The 
trils of a glander'd horſe, is either white, yel-Umptoms. 
low, or greeniſh, ſoinctimes ſtreaked or 
tinged with blood; when the diſeaſe is of long 
ſtanding, the matter turns blackiſh and be- 
comes very fetid, and is always attended with 
a ſwelling of the kernels or glands under the 
jaws; in every other reſpect the horſe is ge- 
nerally healthy and found, till the diſtemper 
has been of ſome continuance. 

From theſe ſymptoms and ſome obſerva- 
tions made both by Bracken and Gibſan, it is 
plain they were not abſolute ſtrangers to the 
ſeat of this diſorder, though t]::y neglected 
puſhing their inquiries to the fountain head, 
and conſequently were at a loſs to know 
how to apply the remedy to the parts af- 
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But our author, after examining by diſ- Diſſecti- 
ſection the carcaſes of glander'd horſes, and ons prove 
making a ſtrict ſcrutiny into the fate of the the feat of 
viſcera, aſſiſted for that purpoſe by ingenious the glan- 
and expert anatomiſts for ten years together, ders to be 
affirms this diſeaſe to be altogether local; and 1 . S 
that the true ſeat of it is in the p/7:2/tzry mem- - ths 


brane. which 1; He ANY the head, 
» Which lines the partition along the in- and not * 


E and 


Ocular 


demon- 
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and the frontal ſinuſſes or cavities above the 
orbits of the eyes; that the viſcera, as liver, 
lungs, &c. of glandered horſes are in general 
exceeding ſound ; and conſequently that the 
ſeat of this diſorder is not in thoſe parts, as 
has been aſſerted by moſt authors; nor indeed 
is it probable it ſhould; for how could ſuch 
horſes preſerve their appetite, their good ap- 
pearance, ſleek and ſhining coats; in a word, 
all the ſigns of health for many years together 
(which many glander*d horſes are known to 
enjoy) with ſuch diſtemper*'d bowels. 

But on nicely examining the heads of ſuch 


| horſes, he found the cavities above mention- 


ſtration of ed, more or leſs, filled with a viſcous ſlimy 


it. 


Some cu- 


matter, the membrane which lines both them 
and the noſtrils inflamed, thickened, and cor- 
roded with ſordid ulcers, which in ſome caſes 
had eat into the bones. Theſe ſinuſſes or ca- 
vities will be better underſtood by referring 
to the annexed plate. 

He cbſerves that, when glander'd horſes 


rious ob- diſcharged matter from both noſtrils, both 


ſervations. ſides of the membrane and cavities were at- 


feed ; but when they ran at one noſtril only, 
that ſide only was found diſtempered. 

It is a curious remark of our author, that 
the ſublingual glands, or the kernels ſituated 
under the jaw-bone, which are always ſwel- 
led in this diſtemper, do not diſcharge their 
lymph into the mouth, as in man, but into 
the noſtrils; and that he conſtantly faund 
their obſtruction agreed with the ditcharge ; 
if one gland only was affeted, then the 
horte diſcharged from one noſtril only; but 
if both were, then the diſcharge was from 
both. 

He 
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He ſometimes, though rarely, found the The bones 
2 bony partition of the noſe carious or rotten ; ſometimes 
but that the ſpongy bones about this part often. 


* muſt ſuffer from the acrimony of matter long 


pent up, is not at all to be doubted, though 
the more ſolid ones may eſcape. 


The ſeat of this diſorder thus diſcovered, The cure 
our author with great ingenuity, has paved by trepan- 
the way for the cure, by trepaning theſe ca- ing. 

vities, and taking out a piece of bone, by 
EZ which means the parts affected may be waſh- 


ed with a proper injection, and in fine the 
T ulcers deterged, healed, and dried up. 


formed it on both; and found that the wound 
and perforation filled up with good fleſh in 
twenty-ſix days, and that the horſes ſuffered 
no inconvenience from the operation; though 


after this experiment they were knocked on 
= tic head. 


nd puſhing his experiments further; but it 
to be hoped that ſo uſeful a project will be 
urſued to its utmoſt extent, as it ſeems fo 
promiſing in the execution, and is ſo impor- 
ant in its conſequences : to which end we 
all beg leave to animadvert on what has 
deen ſaid, and offer our opinion both in rela- 
ion to the diſeaſe, the operation, and the 
anner of conducting the cure. 


E 2 The 


— TY res — 


L' his operation he has performed on three he ths. 
i horſes; two of whom diſcharged from one geg in re- 
noſtril only, and the third from both: the gard to 
two firſt he trepaned on that ſide of the head the opera- 
which was affected, and to the other he per- tion. 


The directions and orders of the civil go- Why not 
'ernment of France, which hinder people brought to 
From keeping glander'd horſes long, pre- perfection 
Pented M. La Foſſe repeating his attempts, in France. 
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The true The original ſource and cauſe then of this 
cauſe and diſorder ſeems to be an inflammation of the 
ſeat of the glands and membrane that line the noſtrils 
glanders. and theſe cavities; which, if not diſperſed in 
time, will form matter, and ulcerate and 
erode the bones, for want of a free diſcharge 
to unload the cavities, and of proper appli. 
cations to cleanſe and deterge the ulcers; 
violent colds, or a feveriſh tranſlation ſettling 
here, may alſo occaſion the ſame complaint, 
and are probably the general cauſes. 
An ana- There is a diforder in men, called Ozena, 
lozy be- that has great ſimilitude to this in horſes, and 
tween the ariſes often from an inflammation in the max. 
glanders Jary finuſſes, or cavities in the cheek-bones, 
and mat- from whence enſues a collection of matter; 
ier S. which when the cavity is full, or the head 
thered in 3 : 
tho cheek. Properly inclined, runs over into the noſe, 
bone of and would conſtantly diſcharge thence like a 
8 glander*d horſe, was the head continued in tie 
ſame poſition. The ſurgical cure is the taking 
out one or more teeth from the upper jaw, 
and perforating the cavity with a proper in- 
ſtrument, in order to make a depending ori- 
fice for the matter to flow through; and to 
make way for ſyringing the parts affected with 
proper injections, which in this caſe are 
thrown through the cavity into the noſe. 
The me- The fimilarity of theſe two cafes, with 
thod of the method of cure, and the ſucceſs attend- 
curein ing the ſurgical treatment (which was firſt in- 
both much vented and perfected by our countrymen, 
alike. Drake and Cowper) undoubtedly gave the 
firſt hint for trepaning, and ſyringing theſe 
cavities in horſes; and it is moſt probable, 
that when the operation 1s attempted in time, 
before the bones become rotten, it will be 


attended with equal ſucceſs ; but after open- 
ing 
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his ing the cavities, ſhould it by probing be diſ- 
the covered, that the bones are in that ſtate, the 
ils beſt way then would be to diſpatch the horſe, 
in to prevent ny trouble and expence. 
nd Ihe parts fixed on for applying the trepan, 
ge are pointed out in the plate, and the manner 
li. of ſawing out the bone will eaſily be under- 
rs: © 7 ſtood by a view of the inſtrument, and the 
ing explanation annexed. 
ni, The perforations being made, our next bu- Directions 

ſineſs is to prevent their filling up too faſt; as to be ob- 
na, it may be neceſſary to keep them open for ſerved at- 
nd ſome weeks before a cure can be effected; for ter the o- : 
i- which purpoſe, after the uſe of the injection, Peration. 1 
es, © let the upper one be filled up with a piece of | 
r; | © cork waxed over, and adapted exactly to it's | 
ead > ſize, the lower one may be filled up with a 7 
we, hollow leaden tent, and both kept on with a 5 
2 a proper bandage. 
tie F this method ſhould not prevent the gra- Oauſtics ; 
ing [2 nulations, or ſhoots of fleſh, from filling up andcaute- 
aw, ſo faſt as to choak up the perforation, and ry may be 


by that means hinder the injections paſſing neceſſary. 
freely; they muſt be ſuppreſſed by rubbing 

uich cauſtic medicines, or touching with the 

actual cautery; as may alſo the bony edges; 

which by obliging them to exfoliate or ſcale 

off, will retard the healing. 

Ihe injeCtions firſt made uſe of, ſhould be InjcQions 
of a deterſive nature; as a decoction of birth- recom- 
vort, gentian and centaury; to a quart of mended, 
which, if two ounces of Ægyptiacum and tinc- 

ture of myrrh are added, it may be as proper 

as any; and when the diſcharge is obſerved 


ble, to abate, and the colour alter to a thick 
ne, white matter, the injection may be changed 
be for barley-water, honey of roſes, and tinc- 


ture of myrrh ; and finally to dry up the 
E 3 humidities,, 
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Internals 
neceſſary 
to com- 
pleat the 
cure. 


The 
gripes in 
horſes, 

| : little un- 
derſtood 
K by far- 

_ Tiers. 


gravate the complaint, but make it fatal. We 


Of the CHOLIC, or 


humidities, and recover the tone of the re. 
laxed glands, Pates's allum water, or a ſolu. 
tion of colcothar, vitriol, lapis medicamen. 
toſus, or ſuch like, in lime-water, will moſt 
probably compleat the cure. 

But whoever is at all acquainted with prac- 
tical ſurgery, well knows, that without the 
aſſiſtance of internals, eſpecially in glandular 
diſorders, the cure is not ſo eaſily effected, 


nor rendered compleat or laſting: I there. | 


fore adviſe a ſtrong decoction of guaiacum 
chips to be given every day, to a quart or 
three pints, throughout the cure, and when 
the matter leſſens, to purge at proper inter- 
vals, and put a rowel into the horſe's cheſt, 
in order to divert the fluids from their old 
channel : if theſe ſhould not ſucceed, mer- 
curials may be given with the phyſick ; and 


the alterative powders with lime water may | 


be taken for a time, if the horſe is worth the 
expence. Vide ch. on Alteratives, 


_—_— — 


CHAP. XIII. 


Of the CHOLIC , GRIPES, and 


Pains in the Bowels, fram ſudden Acci- 
dents. 


1 ſeems to be no diſtemper ſo 
little underſtood by the common farri- 
er, as the cholic or gripes in horſes, one 
general remedy or method ſerving them in 
all caſes; but as this diſorder may be produced 
by very different cauſes, the method of cure 
muſt alſo vary, otherwiſe the intended re- 
medy, injudiciouſly applied, will not only ag- 


ſhall 


tall divide this diſorder into three different 


ſpecies : The flatulent or windy, the bilious The diffe- 
or inflammatory, and the dry gripes z each rent kinds 
of which we ſhall diſtinguiſh by their diffe- of gripes. 
rent ſymptoms, and then point out the proper 

remedies. Th 

The flatulent, or windy cholic is thus, © 
known. The horſe is often lying down, and Sx row 
as ſuddenly riſing again with a ſpring; he (,;. 
ſtrikes his belly with his hinder feet, ſtamps ; 
with his fore- feet, and refuſes his meat; when 
the gripes are violent, he will have convulſive 
twitches, his eyes be turned up, and his. 
limbs ſtretched out as if dving, his ears and 
feet being alternately very hot and cold : he 
falls into profuſe ſweats, and then into cold 
damps; ſtrives often to ſtale, and turns his 
head frequently to his flanks ; he then falls 
down, rolls about, and often turns on his 
back; this laſt ſymptom proceeds from a 
ſtoppage of urine, that almoſt always attends 
this ſort of cholic, which may be increaſed 
by a load of dung preſſing on the neck of the 
bladder. 

Theſe are the general ſymptoms of cholic Cribbing 
and gripes ſrom wind, drinking cold water horſes 
when hot, and when the perſpirable matter is Very ſub- 
retained, or thrown on the bowels by catch: Ject to this 
ing cold; in all which caſes they are violent- HO. 
ly diſtended. Cribbing horſes are more par- 
ticularly ſubje& to this complaint, by reaſon 
ney any conſtantly ſucking in great quantities 

air, 

The firſt intention is to empty the ſtraight The cure. 
gut with a ſmall hand dipt in oil, which fre- 
quently makes way for the confined wind to 
diſcharge itſelf ; and by eaſing the neck of 

E 4 the 
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A ball for 
the ſtran- 
gury in 

the wind 


cholic. 
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the bladder, the ſuppreſſion of urine is taken 
off, and the horſe ſtales and gets eaſe. 

Farriers generally ſtrike a fleam into the 
bars of a horſe's mouth, which ſeems to be 
of little or no uſe ; for where a quantity of 
blood is intended to be taken away, the veſ- 
ſels of this part are neither large or nume- 
rous enough to furniſh it; ſo that it is more 
eligible to take it from the neck vein, and is 
always proper in full, ſanguine, plethoric, 
young horſes. 

The following ball and glyſter ſeldom fail 
of giving relief in theſe cafes. 


TAKE Straſburgh or Venice turpentine, 
and juniper-berries pounded, of each 
half an ounce ; ſalt-prunella, or ſalt- 
petre, an ounce; oil of juniper one 
dram ; ſalt of tartar two drams: make 
into a ball with any ſyrup ; it may be 
given whole, and waſhed down with a 
decoction of juniper berries, or a horn 
or two of ale. 


Tf the horſe does not break wind, or ſtale 
plentifully, he will find no relief ; therefore 
in an hour or two give him another ball, and 
add to it half a dram of ſalt of amber; 
which may be repeated a third time, if found 
neceſſary. During the fit the horſe may be 
walked and trotted gently, but ſhould by no 
means be harraſſed beyond his ability, or 
dragged about till he is jaded. | 

The following glyſter may be given, be- 
tween the balls, or alone, and repeated oc- 
caſionally. 


TAKE 
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TAKE camomile flowers two handfuls; A glyſter 
aniſe, coriander, and fennel ſeeds, of for wind. 
each an ounce; long pepper half an 
ounce: boil in three quarts of water to 
two; and add Daffy's elixir, or gin, half 
a pint; oil of amber half an ounce, and 
oil of camomile eight ounces. 


The ſubſequent balls and drink are alſo 
very proper for this purpoſe, and to remove 
gripes occaſioned by drinking cold water 
when hot, or catching cold after violent ex- 
erciſe. 


TAKE powder of aniſe, cumin, and fen- A ball for 
nel ſeeds, of each half an ounce; cam- wind. 
phor two drams; pellitory of. Spain one 
dram; oil of juniper fifty drops, make 
into a ball with any ſyrup, and waſh it 
down with a horn or two of ale. 


Or, 


TAKE mithridate, or Venice treacle, two A drink 
ounces; Matthew's pill two drams ; for the 
camphor one dram, diſſolved in a little fame. 
ſpirit of wine; powder of freſh anni- 
ſeed one ounce; or the ſame quantity of 
the cordial ball: diſſolve in a pint and 
half of ale. 


FAY Or 5 
TAKE philonium one ounce, or an ounce Another 
and half; tincture of ſena, or Daffy's drink. 
elixir, and ſalad oil, of each half a pint: 
give warm for a drink, and repeat it if 
neceſlary. | 2 
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Drinks for 
the ſame 
eaſily pre- 


pared. 


Signs of a 


Of the CHOLIC, or 


Either of theſe medicines are well calcu- 
lated for this purpoſe z but as the ingredients 
may not always be ready at hand, or procu- 
Table, we ſhall put down a couple of drinks, 
that have frequently on trial been found ſuc- 
ceſsful, and are eaſily prepared. It is to be 
obſerved that the horfe ſhould be well rubbed, 


cloathed and littered with clean ſtraw up to 
his belly. 


TAKE of Caſtile ſoap, or hard ſoap; ni- 


tre, or ſalt-petre, of each one ounce; 
zuniper-berries and ginger, each half 
an ounce: Venice turpentine or roſin, 
diſſolved with the yolk of an egg, ſix 
drams: mix with a pint and half of 
warm ale, or a decoQtion of juniper- 
berries, with a large onion boiled with 


them. This may be repeated twice or 
thrice. 


Or, 


TAKE a pint of brandy, rum, or geneva, 


with as much ſweet oil, and give for | 


drink. Should this not ſucceed, boil an 
ounce of pepper or ginger, in a quart 
of milk, and add to it a handful of ſalt, 
and halt a pint of oil: this given warm, 
will (according to Burdon) purge in two 
or three hours. 


The ſigns of a horſe's recovery, are his ly- 


horſe's re- ing quiet, without ſtarting, or tumbling, and 


covery. 


The bili- 


his gathering up his legs, and ceaſing to laſh 

out; and if he continues an hour in this quiet 

poſture, you may conclude all danger over. 
The next ſpecies of cholic we ſhall deſcribe 


ous or in- is the bilious or inflammatory; which beſides 


flammato- 


moſt 
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Icu- moſt of the preceding ſymptoms, is attended ry cholic 
ents | with a fever, great heat, panting, and dry- or gripes, 
cu. * neſs of the mouth; the horſe alſo generally deſcribed. 
nks, * throws out a little looſe. dung, with a hot 
ſuc. | 3 ſcalding water, which when it appears black- 
be! 3 iſh or of a reddiſh colour, and fetid ſmell, 
zed, | 3} denotes an approaching mortification. 
p to! In this caſe the horſe ſhould immediately The cure. 

be bled to the quantity of three quarts; and 

it ſhould be repeated, if the ſymptoms do not 


ni. abate in a few hours. The emollient glyſ- 
ce; | ter, with two ounces of nitre diſſolved in it, 
half | 3 ſhould be thrown up twice a day, to cool the 
fin, | 4 inflamed bowels; plenty of gum arabic wa- 
ſix F ter ſhould be taken; and a pint of the follow- 
of ing drink given every two or three hours, till 
er. | | ſeveral looſe ſtools are procured ; and then it 
ith | 3 ſhould be given only night and morning, till 
or | the diforder is removed, 


TAKE ſena three ounces, ſalt of tartar A cooling 
half an ounce; infuſe in a quart of boiling purging 


ERC”. 


va, | 3 water an hour or two; then ſtrain off, and drink. 
ra |} add two ounces of lenitive eleQtuary, and 

an | 3 four of Glauber ſalts. 

art f 

alt, If this diſorder is not removed by theſe 

m, means, but the inflammation and fever in- 

wo | creaſe, attended with a diſcharge of the fleſh 


coloured water above deſcribed, the event 
will moſt probably be fatal: and the chief 


y- thing to be depended on now muſt be a ſtrong 
nd decoction of Jeſuits bark, given to the quan- 
ih tity of a pint every three hours, with a gill 
iet of red port wine. 


A quart of the ſame 2 uſed for aglyſ= A 
ter, with two ounces of Venice turpentine, ſtrength- 
diſſolved with the yolks of two eggs, an ounce ening 
of oly ſtter. 
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Of the CHOLIC, &. 


of diaſcordium, and a pint of red wine, and 
given twice a day: if the horſe recovers give 
two or three mild rhubarb purges. 

To a horſe of little value, give the follow. 
ing; which in theſe caſes has been found ſuc- 
ceſsful. 


An altera- TAKE diapente one ounce, diaſcordium 

tive ball. half an ounce, myrrh in powder two 
drams; make it into a ball with two 
drams of oil of amber, to be given twice 
or thrice a day. 


The dry The laſt we ſhall deſcribe is the dry gripes, 

gripes. or the cholic which ariſes often from coſtive- 
neſs: it is diſcovered by the horſe's frequent 
and fruitleſs motion to dung, the blackneſs 
and hardneſs of the dung, the frequent and 
quick motion of his tail, the high colour of 
his urine, and his great reſtleſſneſs and unea- 
ſineſs. 

pe cure, In this caſe the ſtraight gut ſhould be exa- 
mined and emptied with a ſmall hand oiled 
properly for that purpoſe; the emollient oily 
glyſter ſhould be thrown up twice a day; 
and the above purging drink given, till the 
bowels are unloaded, and the ſymptoms re- 
moved. 

The diet for a horſe in the gripes, ſhould 
be ſcalded bran, warm water-gruel, or white 
water, made by diſſolving four ounces of gum 
arabic in a quart of water, and mixing it 
with his other water, 

Some pro- From this hiſtory, and diviſion of gripes 
rer cau- and cholics, with their different treatment, 
tions and it appears how abſolutely neceſſary it is they 
1emarks. ſhould be well underſtood, in order to be 
managed ſkilfully ; it is plain too, that m— 

; ent. 


Of the Lax and Scouring, c. 


lent hot medicines ſhould in every ſpecies of 
this diſorder be guarded againſt, and given 
with great caution and diſcretion, even in the 
Erſt kind of flatulent cholic, where indeed 


| they can only be wanted yet too often, 


when prepared by the farriers, with oil of 


# turpentine, geneva, pepper, and brine, &c. 


they even increaſe that diſorder, by ſtimulat- 


ing the neck of the bladder too forceably ; 
heating the blood, and inflaming the bowels, 


till a mortification is brought on them. Theſe 


are in general the conſtant appearance of 


# horſes that die of this diſorder, whoſe bowels 


being examined for that purpoſe, have been 
found inflamed, full of red and livid ſpots, 


ſometimes quite black, criſped with extreme 
heat, and rotten. 


CHAF. AIV. 


| Of the Lax, and Scouring, with other Diſor + 


ders of the Stomach, and Bowels. 


þ is ſometimes a nice matter to form a pro- A purging. 
per judgment when to controul or en- not. al- 


courage a looſeneſs, but theſe general rules ways tobe 
may be a direction: If a healthy full horſe, ſtopt. 


on taking cold, or upon hard riding, over- 
feeding, eating unwholeſome food, or with 
a ſlight fever, ſhould have a moderate purg- 
ing by no means think of ſtopping it; but ra- 
ther encourage it with an open diet, and 
plenty of warm gruel: but if it continues 
long, with gripings, the mucus of the bowels 
coming away, and the horſe loſing his appe- 
ute and fleſh, it is then high time to give him 


proper 
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proper medicines: if he voids great quanti- 
ties of ſlime and greaſy matter, give him the 
following drench, and repeat it every other 
day for three times, 


An open- TAKE lenitive eleduary and cream of 

ing drink. tartar, of each four ounces ; yellow ro- 
ſin finely powdered, one ounce; and 
four ounces: of. ſweet oil: mix with a 
pint of water gruel.. 


The following alterative ball alone has | 


been found ſucceſstul for this purpoſe, when 
twice a week, with ſcalded bran and warm 
gruel. 


An altera- TAK ſuccotrine aloes half an ounce, di- 

tive ball. apente one ounce; make into a ball with 
the juice of Spaniſh liquorice diſſolved in 
water, and a ſpoonful of oil of amber. 


To this may be added two drams of myrrh, 
and a dram of ſaffron, and (where it can be 
afforded) half an ounce of rhubarb. 

When the purging is attended with a fe- 
ver, rhubarb ſhould be firſt given, to the 
quantity of half an ounce, with an ounce and 
half of lenitive eleQuary : at night, after the 
working, give half an ounce or more of dia- 
ſcordium in a pint of red wine mulled with 
cinnamon, and repeat it every day, and the 
rhubarb ball once in two or three. 

But if the diſtemper increaſes, the horſe's 
flanks and belly look full and diſtended, and 
he appears griped and in pain, let this glyſter 
be given, and the quantity of diaſcordium in- 
creaſed to an ounce, in his night-drink. 


TAKE 


the cordial ball in two quarts of hartſhorn 


are very ſevere; the common lining of the 
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TAKE camomile flowers one handful, red A reſtrin- 
roſes half a handful, pomegranate and gent glyſ- 
balauftines, of each an ounce; boil inter. 
two quarts of water to one, ſtrain off and 
diſſolve in it two or three ounces of 
diaſcordium, and one of mithridate ; to 
which may be added a pint of port wine: 
repeat it once a day. 


H the flux continues violent, give an ounce A reſtrin- 
of roach allum, with an ounce and- a half of gent 
bole, twice a day; or diſſolve double this drink. 
quantity with two ounces of diaſcordium, and 


drink; to which may be added a pint of 
port: and give the horſe three or four times 
a day a pint of this drink. 

When the diſcharge is attended with an 
acrid mucus or flime, the griping and pains 


bowels being waſhed away; in this caſe the 
following glyſters ſhould frequently be in- 
jeted warm, 


TAKE of tripe-liquor or milk two quarts, 
oil of olives half a pint, the yolks of ſix 
eggs well broke, and two or three oun- 
ces of coarſe ſugar, | 


Some horſes having naturally weak ſto- The ſigns 
machs and bowels, throw out their aliment of indi- 
indigeſted, their dung is habitually ſoft, and geſtion. 
of a pale colour, they feed poorly, and get 
no fleſh; to remedy this complaint, give the 
following purge two or three times, and then 
the infuſion to the quantity of a pint every 


morning. 
TAKE 
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The TAKE ſuccotrine aloes ſix drams, rhu- 


ſtomach barb powdered three drams, myrrh and 
Purge. ſaffron each a dram : make into a ball 
with any ſyrup. 

The- TAKE zedoary, gentian, winters bark, 
ſtomach and orange peel, of each two ounces; | 
drink. pomegranate bark and balauſtine, of 


each an ounce; camomile flowers and 
centaury, each a handful; cinnamon 
and cloves, each an ounce: infuſe in a 
gallon of port or ſtrong beer. 


* The The bloody flux 1s a diſtemper horſes are 
2 not very ſubject to; however as it ſometimes 
Gribed. does occur, whenever blood is diſcharged, 


attended with gripings, and great pain in the 


bowels, if the flux is not ſpeedily reſtrained, | F; 


the horſe probably may ſoon be loſt ; we re- 
commend therefore the following glyſter and 
drink for that purpoſe. 


A reſtrin- TAKE oak bark four ounces, tormentil 

gent glyſ- root two ounces, burnt hartſhorn three 

— ounces; boil in three quarts of forge 
water to two: ſtrain off, and add two 
ounces of diaſcordium, four ounces of 
ſtarch, and half a dram of opium. 


A glyſter may alſo be prepared with the 
ſame quantity of fat broth, ſtarch and opium, 
in order to plaiſter over the coats of the 


bowels, and abate their violent irritations. 
Alſo, 


A re- TAKE ſoft chalk two ounces, mithridate 


fringing or diaſcordium one ounce, powder of 


drink, Indian 


rhy. 
and 


ball 


ark, | 
ces; 


„of 
and 
non 
n a 
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Indian root half a dram, liquid lauda- 
num fifty or ſixty drops; diffolve in a 
pint of hartſhorn drink, and add to it 
four ounces of cinnamon water, or red 
wine; give it twice a day. 


Gum arabic, diſſolved in hartſhorn drink, 
r in common water, ſhould be the horſe's 
ſual drink. 


It may be neceſſary in this place to obſerve, A neceſſa- 
hat thoſe ſcourings that ſucceed long conti- ry obſer- 
ÞSued ſickneſſes, ſuch as farcies, putrid fevers, vation. 
pr an inflamed ſtate of blood, where proper 
Pleedings have been neglected, in general 
End fatally ; eſpecially if the diſcharge is a 


tid ſlime, of a dirty brown colour like brine 
nd the ſame matter runs from their noſes : 
or in ſuch caſes the texture of the blood is 
liſſolved, and the whole maſs of fluids is be- 
ome putrid, and runs off through theſe out- 
ets: and as they refemble the colliquative 


Wiarrhzas that terminate conſumptive caſes 
In the human body, ſo like them alſo are they 
ſincurable. 

When horſes are apt to be coſtive, from Remedies 
hatever cauſe it ariſes, gentle openers for coſ- 
ſhould be given, ſuch as cream of tartar, tiveneſs in 

Glauber ſalts, and lenitive electuary; four horſes. 


ounces of any two of theſe diſſolved in warm 


ale, whey, or water, given every other morn- 
ing for two or three times will anſwer this 
I purpoſe; eſpecially if affiſted by an oily emol- 
lient glyſter, prepared with a handful of alt: 
ſcalded bran, or barley with an ounce of fe- 
nugreek, and linſeed, occaſionally given, will 
prevent this complaint: But where it is con- Opſerva- 
ſtitutional, and proceeds from the power and tion. 


borce of digeſtion in the ſtomach and guts, as 


ſome- 
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ſometimes happens, and the horſe is other- 
wiſe in perfect health, no inconvenience will 
ariſe from it; and it is obſerved that ſuch 


horſes are able to endure great fatigue and 
labour, 


CHAP. XV. 
Of WORMS ad B OTS. 


The diffe- UTHORS have deſcribed three diſſe- 
rent kinds rent ſorts of worms that affect horſes, 
of worms diz. Bits, which young horſes are often trou- 


eſcribed. bled with in the ſpring: the Rotundz, or thoſe Þ - 


reſembling earth- worms; and the Aſcarides, 
or thoſe about the fize of the largeſt ſewing 
needle, with flat heads. 
Bots in the | ; 
ſtomachs horſes, and are ſometimes the cauſe of cor- 
of horſes vulſions, appear to be very large maggots, 
deſcribed. compoſed of circular rings, with little ſharp 
prickly feet along the ſides of their bellies 
(like the feet of hog-lice) which by their 
ſharpneſs (like the points of the fineſt needles) 
ſeem to be of uſe to faſten. them to the part 
where they breed and draw their nouriſh- 
ment, and to prevent their being looſened 
from ſuch adheſion, before they come to 
maturity. The eggs from whence theſe 
bots are produced, are diſperſed in cluſters 
all round the lower orifice of the ſtomach, 
and are laid under the inner coat, or thin 
membrane of the ſtomach; ſo that when 
theſe animals come to form, and life, they 
burſt through this inner coat with their breech 
and tail ſtraight outwards, and their trunks ſo 
fixed into the muſcular, or fleſhy coat of the 
ſtomach, 


The bots which breed in the ſtomachs of 1 
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ſtomach, that it ſometimes requires a good 
pull to diſengage them: from the blood of 
this laſt coat they draw their nouriſhment, 
| which they ſuck like ſo many leeches, every 
one ulcerating and purſing up the part where 
it fixes like a honey-comb; and they often 
make ſuch quick havock, as to deſtroy the 
horſe. 

The ſymptoms of worms are various. The The ſigns 
bots, that many horſes are troubled with in of worms. 
the beginning of the ſummer, are always ſeen 
ſticking to the ſtraight gut, and are often thruſt 
out with the dung, with a yellowiſh coloured 
matter like melted ſnlphur ;. they are no ways 

dangerous there, but are apt to make a horſe 
| reſtleſs and uneaſy, and rub his breech againſt 
the poſts. The ſeaſon of their coming 1s u- 
ſually in the months of May and June, after 
* which they are ſeldom to be ſeen, and rarely 
continue in any one horſe above à fortnight 
or three weeks. Thoſe that take their lodg- 
ment in the ſtomach, are extreme dangerous 
by cauſing convulſions; and are ſeldom diſ- 
covered by any previous ſigns before they 
come to life, when they throw a horſe into 
violent agonies. Vide Convulſions. The o- 
ther kinds are more troubleſome than dan- 
gerous; and are known by the following. 
ſigus: the horſe looks lean and jaded, his hair 
ſtares as if he was ſurfeited, and nothing he. 
eats makes him thrive ; he often ſtrikes his 
hind feet againſt his belly, is ſometimes grip- 
ed but without the violent ſymptoms that at- 
tend a cholic or ſtrangury ; for he never rolls 
and tumbles, but only ſhews uneaſineſs, and 
generally lays himſelf down quietly on his 
belly for a little while, and then gets up an. 
$ 
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falls a feeding ; but the ſureſt ſign is when he 
voids them with his dung. 

The cure For the cure of bots in the ſtomach we 
of bots. have already taken notice to be, giving calo- 
mel in large quantities, and repeating it at 
proper intervals; Æthiops mineral, or ſome 
of the undermentioned forms may be given 
afterwards. 

But bots in the ſtraight gut may be cured by 
giving the horſe a ſpoonful of ſavin cut very | 
ſmall, once or twice a day in his oats or bran, 
moiſtened ; and three or four cloves of gar- 
lick may be added to advantage. Give alſo 


ing ſtands recommended, 


A purge TAKE fine ſuccotrine aloes ten drams; 
for worms. freſh jalap, one dram ; ariſtochia, or 
birthwort, and myrrh powdered, of 
each two drams; oil of ſavin and am- 
ber, of each one dram; ſyrup of buck- 
thorn enough to form into a ball, 


The gene- But, as the ſource of worms in general 
ral cure of Proceeds from a vitiated appetite and a weak 
worms. digeſtion, recourſe muſt firſt be had to mer- 
curials, and afterwards to ſuch things as are 
proper to ſtrengthen the ſtomach, promote 
digeſtion, and, by deſtroying the ſuppoſed ova, 
prevent the regeneration of theſe animals. 
Mercurial Thus, two drams of calomel may be given 
purges with half an ounce of diapente, and mixed 
proper. up with conſerve of wormwood over night; 
and the next morning the above purge: theſe 
may be repeated in fix or eight days. Or 
the following mercurial purge may be given, 
which will be leſs troubleſome, and no leſs 


efficacious. 
TAKE 


-» Os 


— 


an aloetic purge between whiles; the follow- | ? 


— 
— 
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TAKE crude quickfilver, two drams; A mercu- 
Venice turpentine, half an ounce ; rub rial ball. 
the quickſilver till no gliſtening appears; 
then add an ounce of aloes, a dram of 
grated ginger, thirty drops of oil of ſa- 
vin, and a ſufficient quantity of ſyrup 
of buckthorn to make a ball. 


One of theſe balls may be given every ſix 
days, with the uſual precautions in regard to 
mercurial phyfick. 

The various preparations of antimony and Various 


mercury mult be given ſeveral weeks toge- worm me- 


ther, in order to get entire riddance of theſe dicines re- 


vermin. The Æthiops mineral may be given commend. 


to the quantity of half an ounce a day; the © 
mercurius alkaliſatus to two drams a day, in- 
corporated with a bit of cordial ball. The 
cinnabar powders, as directed in the farcy, 
are no leſs effectual: and when worms are 
bred from high feeding, or unwholeſome 
food; rue, garlick, tanſy, ſavin, box, and 
many other ſimples, may be given ſucceſs- 
fully, being for that purpoſe mixed with their 
food; as alſo, cut tobacco, from half an 
ounce to an ounce a day. 

As the generation of worms perhaps prin- Of bad di- 
cipally proceeds from a weak ſtomach, and geſtion. 
bad digeſtion, if the horſe be of a tender 
conſtitution, and a bad feeder, the following 
bitter drink ſhould be given to ſtrengthen his 
ſtomach, and mend his digeſtion ; which will 
prevent the formation of theſe animals, in- 
terpoling now and then a gentle ſtomach 
purge, prepared with an ounce and half 
of hiera picra made up into a ball, with ſyrup 
of buckthorn, 

TAKE 
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Aſtomach TAKE gentian root, zedoary and galan- bee 


drink. gals, of each two ounces; camomile abl 
flowers, and tops of centaury, of each | Jbut 
two handtuls; Jeſuits bark powdered, | hof 
two ounces: filings of iron half a pound; | foll 
juniper berries four ounces: infuſe in | * ] 
three gallons of ale for a week, ſhaking Flax 
the veſſel now and then: and give a be 
pint of this night and morning. mes 


To anſwer this purpoſe alſo, an ounce of 
filings of ſteel finely powdered, has been 
ſucceſsfully given every day for a fortnight, 
or longer, in the horſes corn. 


— — | 
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The 1 are frequently ſubject to this 
ſymptoms diſtemper; which is known by a duſky |} ? 
of the yellowneſs of the eyes; the inſide of the ; 
jaundice mouth and lips, the tongue and bars of the 
deſcribed. roof of the mouth, looking alſo yellow. The 

horſe is dull, and refuſes all manner of food; 
the fever is flow, yet both that and the yel- 
lowneſs increaſe together. The dung is of- 
| ten hard and dry, of a pale yellow, or light 
= pale green. His urine is commonly of a dark 
#7 [ . dirty 3 colour, and when it has ſettled 

Fo | | ſome time on the pavement, it looks red like 
| blood. He ſtales with ſome pain and diffi- 

14 culty; and if the diſtemper is not checked 
_ ſoon grows dilirious and frantic. "The off 
ſide of ihe belly is ſomelimes hard and diſ- 
tended 
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ended; and in old horſes, when the liver has 


been long diſeaſed, the cure is ſcarce practi- 
able, and ends fatally with a waſting diarrhæa: 

but whenthe diſtemper is recent, and in young 

horſes, there is no fear of a recovery, if the 
following directions are obſerved. 
PFirſt of all bleed plentifully; and give the qe cute. 
Haxative glyſter, p. 20. as horſes are apt to 
be very coſtive in this diſtemper : and the 
next day give him this purge. 


TAKE of Indian rhubarb powdered, one 4 purge 
ounce and a half; ſaffron two drams, for the 
ſuccotrine aloes fix drams, ſyrup of buck- jaundice. 
thorn a ſufficient quantity. 


* Tf the rhubarb ſhould be found too expen- 
Five, omit it, and add the fame quantity of 
cream of tartar, and half an ounce of Caſtile 
Hoap, with four drams more of aloes. This 
may be repeated two or three times, giving 


intermediately the following balls and drink, 


TAKE of Zthiops mineral, half an ounce; e 
millepedes the ſame quantity, Caſtile opening 
ſoap one ounce: make into a ball, and ball. 
give one every day, and waſh it down 
with a pint of this decoction. 


TAKE madder root and turmerick, of The 
each four ounces; burdock root ſliced oper ing 
h Ir 5 5 | 4 = g * 

alt a pound; Monk's rhubarb tour drink. 
cunces : liquorice ſliced two ounces ; boil 
in a gaiton of forge water to three quarts; 
ſtrain off, and ſweeten with honey. 


Balls of Caſtile ſoap and turmeric may be 
gwen alſo for this purpoſe, to the quantity of 
three 
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Mercuri- 
als ſome- 
times ne- 


ceſſary. 


Alterative 


balls for 
the jaun- 
dice. 


The 


ſymptoms 
of hurts in loins, 


the kid- 
neys. 


Of the Diſeaſes of the 


three or four ounces a day; and will in moi 
recent caſes ſucceed. 

By theſe means the diſtemper general) 
abates in a week; which may be diſcovere 
by the alteration in the horſe's eyes and 
mouth ; but the medecines muſt be continued 
till the yellowneſs is entirely removed. Should 
the diſtemper prove obſtinate, and not ſubmit 
to this treatment, you muſt try more potent 
remedies, viz. mercurial phyſick, repeate( 
two or three times at proper intervals; and 
then the following balls : 


TAKE ſalt of tartar two ounces, cinnabar 
of antimony four ounces, live millepede 
and filings of ſteel, of each three ounces; 
ſaffron half an ounce ; Caſtile or Venice 
ſoap half a pound: make into balls of 
the ſize of a pullet's egg with honey, and 
give one night and morning, with a pint 


of the above drink. 


It will be proper on his recovery to give 
two or three mild purges, and if a full fat 
horſe to put in a rowel. 


CHAP. XVIL 
Of the Diſorders of the Kidneys and Bladder. 


* HE ſigns of the kidneys being hurt or 
affected, are a weakneſs of the back and 
difficulty of ſtaling, faintneſs, loſs 0! 
appetite, and deadneſs in the eyes; the urine 
is thick, foul, and ſometimes bloody, eſpe- 
cially after a violent ſtrain. A horſe diſeaſed } 


in his kidneys can ſeldom back, that is, move 
ſtraight 


moi 


erall 
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ſtraight backwards, without pain, which is viſi- 


ble as often as he 1s put to the trial: the ſame 


ching is obſervable indeed in horſes, whoſe 


backs have been wrung and wrenched, but 


with this difference, that in the latter, there 


is ſeldom any defect or alteration in the urine, 

except that it is higher coloured. ; 
Bleeding is the prime remedy, and that The re- 

plentifully, in order to prevent inflammation ; medy. 


and the more ſo, if a fever attends a difficulty 


in ſtaling, for then we may ſuſpect the kid- 


I neys already inflamed. A rowel in the belly 


has been found uſeful, and the following balls 


may be given twice or thrice a day, with a 


pint of marſhmallow decoction, in which half 


an ounce of gum arabic is diſſolved, with an 
ounce of honey. 


TAKE lucatellus balſam one ounce, ſper- A 
maceti ſix drams, ſal prunellæ half an ſtrength- 
ounce; mix into a ball with honey: if ning ball. 
the urine is bloody, add half an ounce of 
japan earth. 


Should the fever continue, bleed largely, 


give emollient glyſters, and the cooling open- 


ing drink, p. 35. till it abates. : 

If the urine paſſes with difficulty and pain, 
notwithſtanding theſe means, give this ball, 
and repeat it twice or thrice a day, till the 
horſe ſtales freer and without pain, his urine 


becomes of a right conſiſtence, and is free 
from any purulent ſettlement. 


TAKE balſam of copivi, or Straſbourgh A diure- 
turpentine, and Venice ſoap of each one tic ball. 
ounce ; nitre fix drams, myrrh powder- 

ed two drams; make into a ball with ho- 

F ney 
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ney and waſh it down with the marſh- 
mallow decoction. 


Obſerva- But if this method ſhould not be ſucceſsful, 

tion. and the urine continues turbid, grows coffee " 

coloured or fetid, the horſe loſing his appetite 

and fleſh; it is a ſure ſign of ulceration in the 

kidney; which if the above remedies do not 

F ſoon remove, you may depend on it the horſe 

1 will go into a conſumption, and is incurable, 

th The As a ſuppreſſion of urine ariſes ſometimes 

'F cauſes of from an inflammation of the kidney ; ſo at 

. ſuppreſſi- others from a paralytic diſorder, diſabling 

|! on of them in their office of ſeparating the urine 

urine. from the blood : In the latter caſe the blad- 

der is uſually empty, ſo that a horſe will make 

no motions to ſtale and if he continues a few 

4 days in this condition, his body will ſwell to 

1 a great degree, breaking out in blotches all 
| over, and death will ſoon cloſe the ſcene. 

The cure. If it ariſes from inflammation, bleed large- 

ly, and treat the horſe as above recommend- 

ed; but if not, give ſtimulating glyſters, and 

ſtrong diureticks, ſuch as the following balls F 

once in four hours; for if a horſe ſtales not in 

thirty hours, his danger muſt be great. 
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Aftimu- TAKE juniper-berries powdered one 
lating ounce, ſal prunellæ ſix drams, =therial 
diuretic oil of turpentine half an ounce, camphor 
ball. one dram, oil of juniper two drams; 

make into a ball with honey, and give 
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l f after it three or four horns of the marſb- 
| | mallow decoction and honey. 
| | Or, F 
1 | TAKE ſquills powdered two or three di 
4 i | drams, nitre half an ounce, or ſix drams; | 
= make into a ball with honey. Jar 


Or, 


nl * 


© diſorder. 
F When the Arangury in a horſe does not firangury 
. ariſe from wind, or dung prefling on the neck how ro be 
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Or 
The following, which is more forcing, and 
hould be given with caution, 


TAKE cantharides well dried, from one Another 
ſcruple to half a dram ; camphor diſſolv- ball more 
ed * oil of almonds, from one dram to ſtimulat- 

two; nitre and Venice ſoap, of each an ing. 

ounce; mix into a ball with ſyrup of 
marſhmallows. 


When this laſt ball is given, the horſe ſhould 

ze made to drink plenty of water with gum 
arabic diſſolved in it; the following glyſter 
may alſo be given at the ſame time. 


| TAKE of Barbadoes aloes two ounces; A ſtimu- 
* the ſame quantity of Venice turpentine lating 
beat up with the yolks of two eggs; ja- glyſter. 
lap powdered two drams; juniper and 

| bay-berries, each an handful, bruiſed and 
boiled in two quarts of a decoction of 


"3 mallows; ſtrain off and mix by degrees 
with the above, to which add a pint of 


linſeed oil. 


It the complaint is not removed by theſe An « 
means, rub the horſe's reins well with two brocation 
parts of oil of turpentine, and one of oil of on a 
amber; and apply a poultice of garlick, horſe- — BY 
radiſh, muſtard ſeed, camphor, and green 


ſoap, ſpread on thick cloth, over them. Give 
the horſe alſo two drams of calomel over night, 
and a moderate purge the next morning. 


{Theſe perhaps, are the chief and beſt reme- 
dies that can be given in this generally fatal 


The 


F 2 of treated. 
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of the bladder (as we obſerved in the chapter 
of cholick) the cauſe is from inflammation, or 
too long a retention of the urine. Such horſes 
make frequent motions to ſtale, ſtand wide 
and ſtraddling, are full and have their flanks 
diſtended. In this caſe bleed largely; give 
the following drink, and repeat it every two 
hours, for two or three times, till the horſe 
is relieved. 


A drink TAKE Venice turpentine broke with the 
for the yolk of an egg one ounce, nitre or al 
ſtrangury. prunellæ ſix drams, half a pint of ſweet 
oil, and a pint of white wine. 


Tf this drink ſhould not have the deſired ef- 
fect, the diuretic ball above mentioned may 
be given in the ſame manner, omitting the 
myrrh. 

Give the horſe plenty of the marſhmallow 

decoction, in a quart of which diſſolve an 
ounce of nitre and gum arabic, and two of 
honey. 
Adiabetes Horſes ſubjeQ to a diabetes, or profuſe ſtal- 
how treat- ing, if old, or of a weak conſtitution, are 
ed. ſeldom cured; they ſoon looſe their fleſh and 
appetite, grow feeble, their coat ſtaring, and 
they die rotten. Of a young horſe there 1s 
more hopes; but he muſt not be indulged 
with too much water, or moiſt food. Give 
him the following: 


1 * TAKE Jeſuits bark four ounces, biſtort i 
betes. and tormentil root, of each two ounces, Þ 


gum arabic eight ounces: boil in two 
gallons of lime-water to the conſumption 
of half, and give a pint three times 4 


day. 
| 4 Let 


lum poſſet, three or four times a day. 


ſuſe. 


up. 


à colliquation or melting down of the fat of what. 


bot Weather. It is always attended with a The 
＋ fever, heat, reſtleſſneſs, ſtarting and trem- ſympromy 


breath, and ſometimes with the ſymptoms of 
2 pleuriſy. His dung will be extreamly greaſy, 
and he will fall into a ſcourging; his blood 
Vill have a thick ſkin of fat over it when cold, 


þ 4 
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BY molten-greaſe is meant a fat or oily Molten- 
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Let the horſe drink two or three quarts a 
day of lime-water; and if theſe medicines 
mould not ſucceed, give a quart of ſtrong al- 
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This method is proper alſo for a horſe who 
ſtales blood; or the following balls may be 
| given for that purpoſe, if the bleeding is pro- 


— — 


TAKE bole armoniac one ounce, japan py. fo 
earth half an ounce, roch allum two p iſſin 
drams, elixir of vitriol one dram; make blood. 
into a ball with conſerve of roſes, and 
give it every ſix hours. 


3 


As this diſorder generally proceeds from too 
violent exerciſe, over ſtraining, &c. repeated 
bleedings in ſmall quantities are abſolutely 

neceſſary, till the mouths of the veſſels cloſe 


C HAP. XVIII. 
/ Molten-Greaſe. 


diſcharge with the dung, and ariſes from Greaſe, 


the horſe's body, by violent exerciſe in very 


blings, great inward ſickneſs, ſhortneſs of of it 


of a white or yellow hue, but chiefly the latter; 
F 3 the 
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the congealed part or ſediment is commonly a2 
mixture of fize and greaſe, which makes it! 
ſo extreamly ſlippery, that it will not adhere F* 
to the fingers, and the ſmall portion of ſerum | * 
feels alſo flippery and clammy. The horſe 
ſoon loſes his fleſh and fat, which probably! 
is diſſolved and abſorbed into the blood; and | 
thoſe that ſurvive this ſhock, commonly grow | 
hide-bound for a time, their leggs ſwelling | 
both before and behind, and continue in this ! 
ſtate till the blood and juices are rectiſied; and 
if this is not done effeQually, the farcy, or 1 
ſome obſtinate ſurfeit, generally follows, very | 
difficult to remove. i 
In the firſt place bleed plentifully, and re- 
peat it for two or three days ſucceſſively in 
ſmaller quantities; two or three rowels ſhould 1 
alſo be immediately put in, and the cooling 
emollient glyſters, p. 35. daily thrown up to 
abate the fever, and drain off the greaſy mat- | . 
ter from the inteſtines. By the mouth give | | 
plenty cf warm water, or gruel, with cream 
of tartar, or nitre, to dilute and attenuate the [ 
blood; which in this caſe is greatly diſpoſed | 
to run into grumes, and endanger a total ſtag- 
nation. 
i When the fever is quite gone off, and the 
1 horſe has recovered his appetite, gentle aloetic 
' purges ſhould be given once a week for a 
month or ſix weeks, in order to bring down |? 
the ſwelled legs; but if the purgative ingre- 
dient does not exceed half an ounce or fix | 
drams of fine aloes, it only opens the belly 
gently; and, with the other medicines joined 
with it, paſſes into the blood, acts as an alte- 
rative, and operates both by urine and per- 
ſpiration ; as will appear by the horſe's ſtaling 


plentifully; and the kindly feel of his * * 
0 


The cure. 
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To this end give the following, which re- 
ated for ſome time, will intirely remove 
this diſorder, 


TAKE of ſuccotrine aloes fix drams, of An alte- 
gum guaiacum powdered half an ounce, rative 
of diaphoretic antimony, and powder of purge. 
myrrh, of each two drams; make into 
a ball, with ſyrup of buckthorn, 


Or it may be prepared with an ounce of 
aloes, fix drams of diapente, and a ſpoonful 
of oil of amber. 

Theſe will ſeldom take a horſe from his 
buſineſs above two or three days in a week; 
neither will he loſe his fleſh or appetite with 
them; but on the contrary, mend in both; 
which cannot be obtained by any other me- 
thod of purging ; and give this greatly the 
preference in many caſes. | 

Two ounces of nitre mixed up into a ball Alterative 
with honey, and a dram of camphor, will balls. 
alſo be found an excellent medicine for this 
purpoſe, as it will powerfully attenuate the 
blood, and promote the due ſecretions; to 
which end it ſhould be given every day for a 
fortnight or three weeks. 


tm, 
_— — 


CHAP. XUE. 
Of Surfeits, Mange, and Hide-Bound. 


Urfeits ariſe from various cauſes ; but are 
commonly the effects of ſome diſeaſes not 
attended to, or that have been ill cured. 
A horſe is ſaid to be ſurfeited, when his Surfeits 
coat ſtares, and looks ruſty and dirty, though deſcribed. 


F 4 proper 
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An altera- 
tive purge 


Of Surfeits, Mange, and 


roper pains has not been wanting to keep 
Bim clean. The ſkin is full of ſcales and 
dander that lays thick and mealy among the 
hair, and is conſtantly ſupplied with a freſh 
ſucceſſion of the ſame, for want of due tranſ- 
piration. Some horſes have hurdles of various 


ſizes, like peas or tares: ſome have dry fixed | 


ſcabs all over their limbs and bodies ; others 
a moiſture attended with heat and inflamma- 
tion; the humours being ſo ſharp, and vio- 
Jently itching, that the horſes rub ſo inceſſant- 
ly, as to make themſelves raw. Some have 
no eruptions at all, but an unwholeſome look, 
and are dull, ſluggiſh and lazy: ſome appear 
only lean and hide-bound : others have flying 
pains and lameneſs, reſembling a rheumatiſm: 
ſo that in the ſurfeits of horſes, we have al- 
moſt all the different ſpecies of the ſcurvy, 
and other chronical diſtempers. 

The following method is uſually attended 
with ſucceſs in the dry ſpecies. Firſt take a- 
way about three or four pounds of blood; and 
then give the following mild purge, which 
will work as an alterative, and ſhould be re- 
peated once a week or ten days for ſome time. 


TAKE ſuccotrine aloes fix drams or one 
ounce; gum guaiacum half an ounce; 
diaphoretic antimony, and powder of 
myrrh, of each two drams: make into a 
ball with ſyrup of buckthorn. 


In the intermediate days an ounce of the 
following powder ſhould be given morning 


and evening in his feeds. 


TAKE 
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TAKE native cinnabar, or cinnabar of The 
antimony, finely powdered, half a alterative 
pound; crude antimony, in fine pow- powders. 
der, four ounces; gum gualacum, alſo 
in powder, four ounces : make into ſix- 
teen doſes, for eight days. 


This medicine muſt be repeated till the 
horſe coats well, and all the ſymptoms of 
ſurfeit diſappear. If the horſe is of ſmall va- 
lue, twoor three common purges ſhould be 
given, and half an ounce of antimony, with 
the ſame quantity of ſulphur, twice a day, 
or the alterative balls with camphor and nitre, 
as directed in the preceding chapter. 

If the little ſcabs on the ſkin do not peel 
off, anoint them with the mercurial oint- 
ment; during the time of uſing which, it 
will be proper to keep the horſe dry, and to 
give him warm water. This ointment 
properly rubbed into the blood, with the 
aſſiſtance of purging phyſick, has frequently 
cured theſe kind of ſurfeits, without any 
other aſſiſtance. 

The wet ſurfeit, which is no more than a The moift 
moiſt running ſcurvy, appears on different ſurfeit de- 
parts of the body of a horſe, attended ſome- {cribed. 
times with great heat and inflammation ; the 
neck oftentimes ſwells ſo in one night's time, 
that great quantities of a hot briny humour 
iſſue forth, which, if not allayed, will be 
apt to collect on the poll or withers, and pro- 
duce the poll- evil or fiſtula. This diſeaſe alſo 
frequently attacks the limbs, where it proves 
obſtinate and hard to cure: and in ſome horſes 
ſhews itſelf ſpring and fall. 
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Hide 


Bound, 
how 


treated. 
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mange 
deſcribed. 


Of Surfeits, Mange, and 


In this caſe bleed plentifully, avoid exter- 
nally all repellers, and give cooling phyſick 
twice a week; as, four ounces of lenitive 
electuary, with the ſame quantity of cream 
of tartar; or the latter, with four ounces of 
Glauber ſalts, quickened, if thought proper, 
with two or three drams of powder of jalap, 
diſſolved in water gruel, and given in a morn- 
ing faſting. 

After three or four of theſe purges, two 
ounces of nitre made into a ball with honey, 
may be given every morning for a fortnight ; 
and if attended with ſucceſs, repeated for a 
fortnight longer. 

The powders above mentioned may alſo 
be given with the horſe's corn; or a ſtrong 
decoction of guaiacum ſhavings, or logwood 
may be given alone to the quantity of two 
quarts a day. Theſe, and indeed all al- 
terative medicines, muſt be continued for 
a long time, where the diſorder proves ob- 
ſtinate. | 

The diet ſhould be cool and opening, as 
ſcalded. bran or barley; and if the horſe is 
hide-bound, an ounce of fenugreek ſeeds 
ſhould be given in his feeds for a month or 
longer ; and, as this diforder often proceeds 
from worms, give the mercurial phyſick too, 
and afterwards the cinnabar powders, as a- 
bove directed; but as in general it is not an 
original diſeaſe, but a ſymptom only of 
many, in the cure, regard muſt be had to the 


firſt cauſe: Thus as it is an attendant on 


ſurfeits, fevers, worms, Cc. the removal 
of this complaint muſt be variouſly et- 

feed. 
In a mangy horſe the ſkin is generally 
tawny, thick, and full of wrinkles, — 
about 


Hide-Bound. 


about the mane; the loins and tail, and the 


little hair that remains in thoſe parts ſtands 


almoſt always ſtraight out or briſtly: the ears 
are commonly naked and without hair, the 
eye and eye-brows the ſame; and when it 
affects the limbs, it gives them the ſame a- 
ſpe& ; yet the ſkin is not raw, nor peels off, 
as in the hot inflamed ſurfeit. 

Where this diſtemper is caught by infec- 
tion, if taken in time it is very eaſily cured ; 
and I would recommend a ſulphur ointment 
as moſt effectual for that purpoſe, rubbed in 
every day. To purify and cleanſe the blood, 
give antimony and ſulphur for ſome weeks 
after. There are a great variety of exter- 
nal remedies for this purpoſe, ſuch as train 
oil and gun-powder, tobacco ſteeped in cham- 
ber-lye, Sc. But when this diſorder is con- 
tracted by low feeding and poverty of blood, 
the diet muſt be mended, and the horſe pro- 
perly indulged with hay and corn. The fol- 
lowing. ointments are effectually uſed for 
this diſorder, rubbed into the parts affected 
every day. 


TAKE powdered brimſtone, train oil, 


and tar, of each equal quantities 


107 


Oint- 


or the 


which may be added ginger or white n 


hellebore. 
Or, 

TAKE ſulphur vivum half a pound, 
crude ſal armoniac one ounce, hogs 
lard, or oil a ſufficient quantity to form 
into an ointment. 


To theſe, occaſionally may be added, a 
third part of mercurial ointment ; but as ſul- 


Phur 1s in general allowed, to be the ſpecific 
| in 
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108 Of the FAR CI N, or 
in the Iich; and being found both more ſafe, 


and efficacious than mercury; ſo we appre- 
hend it will ſufficiently anſwer the purpoſe 
here; for as this diſorder ſeems beſt account- 
Obferya. ed for by Leeutuenboet, from certain ſmall in- 
ten. ſes he diſcovered in the puſtles, by the mi- 
croſcope ; ſo it ſeems as it they were deſtroy- 
ed, by the ſteams of brimſtone, tho' only 
raiſed by the heat of the body; for in the hu- 
man body, the itch may be cured by partial 
ſulphurous unctions, on the legs only; but 
where the mange proves obſtinate in horſes, 
let the parts be waſhed with the ſublimate 
water, before the application fof the oint- 
ment, and ſubjoin the internal uſe of ſul- 
phur, in order to diffuſe the ſteams more cer- 
tainly through the ſkin; there being reaſon 
to believe, as in the itch, that the animal- 
cula may ſometimes he too deep to be tho- 
roughly deſtroyed by external applications 
only, 


PF Y ID + « 
Of the FARCIN or FARCY. 


(| I be farcy ** true farcy is properly a diſtemper 

7 deſcribed. of the blood veſlels, which generally 
follows the tract of the veins, and when in- 
veterate, thickens their coats and integu- 
ments, ſo that they become like ſo many 
chords. I ſhall not deſcribe the different 
ſorts of farcys, ſeeing they are only degrees 
of one and the ſame diſtemper ; but proceed 
to paint the diſtemper by its ſymptoms, which 
are pretty manifeſt to the eye. 4 


ee 
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round buds like grapes or berries, ſpring out ſymptoms. 
over the veins, and are often exquiſitely pain- 
| ful to the touch; in the beginning they are 
hard, but ſoon turn into ſoft bliſters, which, 


and turn into very foul and ill diſpoſed ulcers. 
In ſome horſes it appears on the head only; 
in ſome on the external jugular ; in others on 
the plate vein, and runs downwards on the 
inſide of the fore-arm towards the knee, and 

very often upwards towards the briſket ; in 
7 ſome the farcy ſhews itſelf on the hind parts, 
about the paſterns, and along the large veins 


the groin, and towards the ſheath; and 
2 ſometimes the farcy makes its appearance 
on the flanks, and ſpreads by degrees towards 


the lower belly, where it often becomes very 
7 troubleſome, 
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At firſt one or more ſmall ſwellings, or The 


when broke, diſcharge an oily or bloody ichor, 


on the inſide of the thigh, riſing upwards into 


When the farcy appears on the head only, When 
it is eaſily cured ; eſpecially when it is ſeated moſt fa- 
on the cheeks and forehead, the blood veſſels vourable. 
being here ſmall : but it is more difficult when 
it affects the lips, the noſtrils, the eyes, 
and kernels under the jaws, and other ſoft 
and looſe parts, eſpecially if the neck vein 
becomes chorded. When it begins on the 
outſide of the ſhoulder or hips, the cure is 
ſeldom difficult; but when the farcy ariſes on 
the plate vein, and that vein ſwells much, 
and turns chorded, and the glands or kernels 
under the arm-pit are affected, it is hard to 
cure; but more ſo when the crural veins 
within fide of the thigh are chorded, and be- 
ſet with buds, which affe& the kernels of the 
groin, and the cavernous body of the yard. 


When the farcy begins on the paſterns or 
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110 Of the FAR CI N, or 


lower limbs, it often becomes very uncertain, 


unleſs a timely ſtop be put to it; for the ſwell. | ' - 
ing in thoſe dependant parts grow ſo exceſ- if 
ſively large in ſome conſtitutions, and the] in 
limbs ſo much disfigured thereby with foul Þ fe 
ſores and callous ulcerations, that ſuch a or 
horſe is ſeldom fit for any thing afterwards, | ve 


but the meaneſt drudgery : but it is always a a4 
promiſing ſign, wherever the farcy happens | f, 
When ma- to be ſituate, if it ſpreads no further. It is | 
lignant. uſual to affect only one fide at a time, but þ 
when it paſles over to the other, it ſhews | 
great malignancy; when it ariſes on the 
ſpines, it is then for the moſt part dangerous, 
and is always more ſo to horſes that are fat 
and full of blood, than to thoſe that are in 
more moderate caſe. When the farcy is 
epidemical,. as ſometimes happens, it riſes 
on ſeveral parts of the body at once, forms 
naſty foul ulcers, and makes a profuſe run- 
ning of greeniſh bloody matter from both 
noſtrils; and ſoon ends in a miſerable rot. 
General From this deſcription of the farcy it will 
ſpecificks appear how greatly thoſe may be diſappoint- 
of little ed who depend on ſome ſingle ſpecific drink 
uſe. or ball for a certain cure; for the ſymptoms 
are ſometimes ſo favourable, that it is eaſily 
conquered by a very ſimple management; 
and when it ariſes ſuperficially upon the! 
ſmaller veſſels, it will often go off, with! 
moderate labour, without any other means | 
than bleeding. Such inſtances as theſe may }Þ 
eaſily give a reputation to things of no it 
great efficacy, and bring them into eſteem: ? 
but whoever has acquired any true notion of 
the farcy, will know that this diſtemper 1s 
not to be conquered but by ſuch things as 
are fitly adapted to the various * 
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that occur in the different ſtages of it. 
To avoid therefore the perplexity that a- 
riſes from the various complications ſo uſual 
in the farcy, we ſhall conſider it in its dif- 
ferent ſtates or degrees, viz. when it ſeizes. 
only the ſmaller veſſels; when the larger 
veins are chorded, and the feet, paſterns, 
and flanks affected: and laſtly, when the 
farcy beginning on one fide only breaks 
out on the other alſo, and affects the whole 
body. 


When the farcy makes its firſt appear- The firft 
ance on the head, it riſes on the cheeks ſtage of 
and temples, and looks like a net-work, or the farcy. 


ſmall creeping twigs full of berries. Some- 
times it inflames the eye, and ſometimes 
little bliſters or buds run along the ſide of 
the noſe. It ariſes often on the outſide of 
the ſhoulder, running along the ſmall veins 
with heat and inflammation : and ſometimes 
a few ſmall buds appear near the withers, 
and on the outfide of the hip. In all theſe 
appearances the diſeaſe being ſuperficial, 
and affecting only the ſmaller veſſels is ea- 
ſily conquered by the following method, 
when taken in time ; for the ſimpleſt farcy, 
n neglected, may degenerate into the worſt 
ort. 


horſe happens to be fat and full of blood. 
'This always checks the beginning of a farcy, 


but is of ſmall fervice afterwards; and if a 


horſe is low in fleſh, the loſs of too much 
blood ſometimes proves injurious. After 


bleeding, let the horſe have four ounces of 
cream 


This diſtemper then being of an inflamma- gleedin 
tory nature, and in a particular manner af. almoſt I. 
fecting the blood veſſels, muſt neceſſarily re- ways ne- 
quire large bleeding, particularly where the ceſſary. 
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cream of tartar and lenitive eleQuary ; which 
may be given every other day for a week, to 
cool the blood, and open the body; and then 
give nitre three ounces a day, for three weeks 
or a month; and anoint the buds and ſwell- 
ings with the following ointment twice a day. 


An oint- TAKE ointment of elder four ounces, oil 


ment for of turpentine two ounces, ſugar of lead 

the buds, half an ounce, white vitriol powdered 
two drams; mix together in a gally- 
pot. ; 


The buds ſometimes by this method are 
diſperſed, leaving only little bald ſpots, which 
the hair ſoon covers again. When they break 
and run, if the matter be thick and well di- 
geſted, they will ſoon be well: but in order 
to confirm the cure, and to diſperſe ſome lit- 
tle lumps, which often remain for ſome time 
on the ſkin without hair, give the liver of an- 
timony for a month; two ounces a day for a 
fortnight, and then one a day for the other 
fortnight ; by following this method, a farcy 
which affects only the ſmall veſſels, may be 
ſtopped in a week or ten days, and ſoon after 
totally eradicated. 

When the When the farcin affects the larger blood 
larger veflels, the cure is more difficult; but let it 
veins are always be attempted early: therefore on the 
affected, plate, thigh or neck veins appearing chorded, 
the Cure 15 hleed immediately on the oppoſite fide, and 


2 dif- apply the following to the chorded vein. 


A lini- TAKE oil of turpentine in a pint bottle fix 


ment to ounces, oil of vitriol three ounces; drop 
anoint the the oil of vitriol into the oil of turpen- 
chorded tine by little at a tune, otherwiſe the 


veins, bottle 
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bottle will burſt; when it has done 
ſmoaking, drop in more oil of vitriol, 
and ſo on till all is mixed. 


This mixture is one of the beſt univerſals 
in a beginning farcy; but where it is ſeated 


in looſe fleſhy parts, as flanks or belly, equal 


parts of the oil of vitriol and turpentine are 


7 neceſſary. 


Rub the parts firſt with a woollen cloth; 


and then apply ſome of the mixture over the 
* buds, and wherever there is any ſwelling, 
twice a day. Give the cooling phyſick every 
other day; and then three ounces of nitre 


every day for ſome time. This method muſt 


be continued till the buds digeſt, and the 
chord diſſolves; and when the ſores run plen- 


* tifully, the matter digeſts well, and the lips 
and edges are no ways thick or callous, you 
may expect a ſpeedy recovery; yet to con- 
firm the cure, and prevent a relapſe, give the 
liver of antimony or crude antimony, as a- 
bove directed; and to heal the ſores and 
_— the ſkin, dreſs with bees-wax and 
oil. 
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When the farcy begins on the flanks, or The farey 


pain and ſmarting is one ſure ſign to diſtin- 


. guiſh the farcy from common accidents : the 
ſtaring of the hair which ſtands up like a tuft 
all round the buds or bliſters, and the matter 

that iſſues from the buds, which is always pu- 
rulent and of a clammy greaſy conſiſtence, 
dre Other certain ſigns. After bathing with 


the mixture above mentioned till the ulcers 


are ſmooth and healing, ſhould the ſwelling 


1 not ſubſide, to prevent the ſpreading of the 


buds, 


towards the lower belly, it often takes its riſe on the 


+ | flanks, dif- 
b ſingle puncture of a ſharp ſpur. The ficult of 


cure. 
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buds, and to diſperſe them, bathe with ei. 


ther of theſe mixtures as far as the centre of 


the belly; and at the ſame time give a courſe 
of antimonials, as will preſently be preſcribed, 


Diſcutient TAKE fpirits of wine four ounces, oil of 


and re- vitriol and turpentine of each two oun- 
—— ces, White wine vinegar or verjuice fix || 
— ounces. 


Or, the following: 

TAKE ſpirits of wine rectified four oun- 
ces, camphor half an ounce, vinegar or 
verjuice ſix ounces, white vitriol diſſolv- 
ed in four ounces of ſpring water one 
ounce ; mix together. 


The farcy In the lower limbs the farcy lies ſometime 


how dif- concealed for a great while, and makes ſo ö 


tinguiſhed gow a progreſs, that it is often miſtaken for 
from the greaſe, or for a blow or kick, and goes by 
greale. the general appellation of a humour ſettled 

there. In order to diſtinguiſh the one from 


the other, we ſhall obſerve that a kick, or 


bruiſe, is generally attended with a ſudden 
ſwelling, or a contuſed wound, which for the 


moſt part digeſts eafily: The greaſe is alſo 


a ſmooth ſwelling that breaks out above the 
bending of the paſterns backwards; but the 
farcy begins on the paſtern joint uſually with 
one bud, and runs upwards like a knotty 
crab-tree. 

The ge- Very ſimple means has ſometimes ſtopped 
neral me- it, before it has began to ſpread; a poultice 
thod of with bran and verjuice bound round the part, 
9 and renewed ogce a day, will often alone 

ſucceed; and if proud fleſh ſhould ariſe, touch 
it with oil of vitriol, or aqua fortis, an hour 
before 
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before you apply the poultice; for when the 
diſtemper is local, as we ſuppoſe it here, it 
is to be conquered by outward applications. 

When the diſtemper grows inveterate, and 
reſiſts the above method, and the veſſels con- 
tinue chorded, Gibſon recommends the fol- 
lowing mixture. 


TAKE linſeed oil half a pint; oil of tur- A mixture 
pentine and petre, of each three ounces; for an in- 
tincture of euphorbium and hellebore, veterate 
of each two drams; the ſoldiers oint- farcy. 


ment two ounces, or oil of bays; oil of 
origanum half an once; double aqua 
fortis half an ounce : after the ebullition 
is over, add two ounces of Barbadoes 


tar, 


Rub this into the chorded veins, and where- 
ever there is a ſwelling, once in two or three 
days; but if the orifices are choaked up with 
proud fleſh, or the ſkin ſo much thickened o- 


ver the ulcers as to confine the matter, in ei- How the 
ther caſe it is neceſſary to make an open paſ- buds 

fage with a ſmall hot iron, and deſtroy the ſhould be 
proud fleſh, after which it may be kept down dreſſed. 


by touching with oil of vitriol, aqua fortis, 
or butter of antimony. A ſalve may alſo be 
prepared with quickſilver and aqua fortis, 
rubbing any quantity of the former with e- 
nough of the latter, to the conſiſtence of a 
liniment; ſmear the ulcers with this when- 
ever they appear foul, and you will find it 
preferable to moſt other eating medicines. 


Our farriers after opening the buds, put Cautions 
n uſually a ſmall quantity of corroſive ſubli-in regard 
mate or arſenic, which t ey call coring out to the ule 


the farcy : this may anſwer where the buds of ſubli- 
are mate. 
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are few, and not ſituated near large blood 

veſſels, joints or tendons: Others uſe Ro- 

man vitriol, or ſublimate and vitriol, in equal 

quantities: but let it be remembered, that 

many a horſe has been poiſoned by theſe me- 

dicines ignorantly uſed, and in too large quan- 

tities; which ſhould be a caution to huntſ- 

men not to ſuffer their hounds to feed on the 

carcaſes of farcy'd horſes, as the greateſt part 

of a pack have been poiſened by that means. 

Very deſ- I ſhall now mention ſome of the deſperate 

perate methods, and more violent kind of medicines 

methods given by ſome internally : thus, from four to 

uſed in the eight ounces of lapis calaminaris, to which 

two ounces of tutty finely powdered is added, 

* with other metallic ſubſtances, have been 

given, Some give a pound of barrel ſoap 

boiled in ſtale beer, with ſavin, rue, and o- 

ther herbs of that intention: Others go yet 

further, being determined to kill or cure, by 

giving drinks prepared with green vitriol, 

roach allum, Roman vitriol, oil of vitriol, 

boiled in chamber lye, with hemp ſeed, hem- 

lock, and common falt. Thoſe who uſe no- 

thing but the decoctions or juices of herbs, 

ſuch as wormwood, rue, or elder particular- 

ly, ſtand a much better chance for a cure, if 

given in time; but when the diſtemper is 

grown inveterate, nothing comes in compe- 

tition with mercurial and antimonial medi- 
eines. 

The following balls are proper in every 
ſtate of the farcy; and when the diſtemper 
has been in its infancy, before the ſkin was 
much defaced, has often cured it in a week 
or two, by giving them only once or twice a 
day: but in an old farcy they ſhould be given 
for two or three months together. 

TAKE 


1 
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TAKE of native cinnabar, or cinnabar of The alte- 
antimony eight ounces; long birthwort rative 
and gum gualacum powdered of each balls. 
four ounces: make into a paſte with ho- 
ney, and form into balls of the ſize of a 
large walnut, and roll them in liquo- 
rice- powder. 


The tediouſneſs of this courſe has encou- Mercuri- 
raged the giving of mercurials, and indeed als gene- 
where they are directed with kill, they muſt rally ſuc- 
be attended with ſucceſs; the ſtronger pre ceſsful, 

arations, as the red and white precipitates, When giv- 
and turbith, being combined with ſharp ſa- en with 
line parts may be hazardous and injurious, il. 
but the latter given in ſmall quantities have 
been found very ſucceſsful in ſuch kind of in- 
veterate diſorders. Mr. Gibſon ſays, he has 
given it to a dram at a doſe, where the limbs 
have been greatly ſwelled ; that in forty eight 
hours the ſores were all dried up, and the 

limbs reduced; but that it made the horſe ſo 
violently ſick for ſeveral days, and ſcoured 

him to ſuch a degree, that it could not be 
repeated. 

One would have thought that the ſucceſs Turbith 
attending this medicine ſo ſuddenly might ſhould be 
have encouraged Gibſon to have made further given in 
trials in ſmaller quantities, which had he done, ſmall 
it is more than probable he would not have quantities 
been diſappointed : tor the grand ſecret in at à time. 
giving mercurials as alteratives, is the intro- 
ducing them into the blood without operat- 
ing on the ſtomach and bowels; and to do 
this effectually, they muſt be given in ſmall 
quantities, and ſo bridled, as to controul their 


torce on the firſt paſſages; taken in this man- 
ner, 
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ner, they will mix gradually with the blood 
and juices, and operate both effectually and 
ſafely. The method I would recommend is 
Balls with as follows: give one ſcruple or half a dram of 
turbith turbith, mixed into a ball with an ounce of 
recom- Venice ſoap, every other night for a fort- 
mended. night, then abſtain a week or ten days, and 
repeat it again. Should this ball purge, or 
make the horſe ſick, mix it up with two 
drams of philonium, or with four or five 
grains of opium, or camphor ; with theſe re- 
ſtrictions it may be given for ſome weeks; 
but ſhould the horſe's mouth be found tender 
or ſore, you muſt refrain giving, till that 
complaint is removed by gentle purges; and 
then return to it again in ſmaller quantities; 
for as the effects of mercurials, are very dif- 
ferent in the different conſtitutions, both of 
horſes, as well as men; ſo the quantity muſt 
be varied, in proportion to the operation 
which is not intended here to be ſenſible, 
but to work imperceptible on the blood and 
juices, correcting them as a powerful altera- 
tive: during the whole courſe, particular 
care ſhould be taken that he gets no cold. 
Vide Chap. ALTERATIVE. 
An altera- Two ounces of quickſilver divided with an 
tive mer- ounce of turpentine, and made up into four 
curial ball. balls, with diapente and gum guaiacum, of 
each two ounces, and a ſufficient quantity of 
honey, have for this purpoſe been ſucceſsfully 
given, one ball twice a weck; but gentle pur- 
gatives ſhould be interpoſed, to prevent a ſa- 
livation, which ſome horſes are very prone to, 
on taking mercurials, though in ſmall quan- 
tities. 
Dr. Bracken recommends the knots and 
chords to be rubbed with the mercurial oint- 
ment 
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ment before they break, in order to diſperſe 
them, and after breaking to dreſs the ſores 
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with equal parts of Venice turpentine and 


uickſilver; if by theſe means the mouth 


? ſhould become ſore, treat as above.— This 


method ſeems to be effeQual with proper 


Care. 


The following is alſo recommended by the 
ſame gentleman: 


TAKE butter of antimony and bezoar mi- An altera- 
neral, of each one ounce; beat up with tive ball. 
half a pound of cordial ball, and give the 
bigneſs of a walnut, or three quarters of 
an ounce, every day for two or three 
weeks, faſting two or three hours after 
It. 


As moſt preparations from antimony are 


of uſe in the farcy, from two drams of anti- 
hecticum poterii to half an ounce, may be 


given with a bit of cordial ball, every other 


day, for ſome time; for in theſe obſtinate 
caſes the very craſis of the blood muſt be al- 
tered, which can only be effected by degrees, 


andof courſe is a work of time. 
We ſhall here take notice of what is called Th, ca- 


the water farcy, which has no reſemblance ter farcy, 


to a true farcy, either in its cauſe, ſymptoms or droply. 
or effects, but has only obtained this name 


through cuſtom and ignorance. 


This water farcy then is of two kinds; one The 
the product of a feveriſh diſpoſition, termi- dropſy of 
nating on the ſkin as often happens in epide- two kinds. 
mical colds ; the other is dropſical, where the 
water is not confined to the belly and limbs, 
but ſhews itſelf in ſeveral parts of the body, 
by ſoft ſwellings yielding to the preſſure of 
the 
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the finger. This laſt kind uſually proceed} 


from foul feeding, or from the latter graſs and 
fog, that often comes up in great plenty with 
continued cold rains, and breeds a ſluggiſh 


viſcid blood. In the former caſe I have ſeen 


the limbs and whole body enormouſly ſwelled 
and very hard, the belly and ſheath greatly 
diſtended ; which were as ſurprizingly reduc- 


Searifying ed in four and twenty hours by flight ſcarifi- 


the ſkin, cations within ſide the leg and thigh with a 

fometimes ſharp penknife, and three or four ſtrokes on 

— effec- the ſkin of the belly on each ſide the ſheath; 

tu from theſe ſcarifications there was a conſtant 
and ſurpriſing large dripping of water, which 
ſoon relieved the horſe ; when a few proper 
purges compleated his recovery. 

The ge- In the other ſpecies of dropſy the curative 
neral cure intentions are to diſcharge the water, recover 
of dropſi- the craſis or ſtrength of the blood, and brace 
cal diſor- up the relaxed fibres throughout the whole 
ders. body. To this end, purge once a week or 


ten days; and give intermediately either of 


the following drinks, or balls. 


An altera- TAKE black hellebore freſh gathered two 
tivefrink, pounds; waſh, bruiſe and boil in fix [7 


quarts of water to four, then ſtrain out 
the liquor, and put two quarts of white 
wine on the remaining hellebore, and 
let it infuſe warm forty eight hours, then 
ſtrain off, mix both together, and give 
the horſe a pint night and morning. 


The diu- TAKE nitre two ounces, ſquills powdered 
retic balls. three drams or half an ounce, camphor 
one dram, honey enough to form into a 


ball to be given once a day alone, or 
waſh'd 
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ceedi waſh'd down with a horn or two of the 
ſs and above drink. 
with! 
ggiſh TAKE of the leaves and bark of elder, of A diuretic 
ſeen! each a large handful ; camomile flowers drink. 
elled half a handful, juniper berries bruiſed 
eatly two ounces ; boil in a quart of water to 
educ- a pint and a half, to which add honey 
arifi- and nitre, of each one ounce. 
ith a 
es on Gire this drink every night, or night and 
ath;| | morning: and to compleat the cure, and 
ſtant ſtrengthen the whole body, give a pint of the 
vhich ¶ ſubſequent infuſion every night and morning 
Oper | for a fortnight, faſting two hours after it. 
ative TAKE gentian root and zedoary of each A 
-over | four ounces ; camomile flowers and the ſtrength- 
wy ace | tops of centaury, of each two handfuls ; ning drink 
hole Jeſuits bark powdered two ounces; ju- 
k or . Niper berries four ounces; filings of iron 
r of half a pound: infuſe in two gallons of 
ale for a week, ſhaking now and then 
| the veſſel. 
| two +» | 
1 fix Before we cloſe this chapter, we think 
1 out proper to lay down the ſymptoms of an in- 
hite | 'F curable farcy, that the owners of ſuch horſes 
and may ſave themlelves unneceſſary expence and 
then ¶ trouble in their endeavours to obtain a cure. 
give When a farcy by improper applications, The 
or by neglect has ſpread and increa'cd; or af {ympoms 
ter long continuance reſiſted the medicines ot an in- 
ered above recommended; if freſh buds are cen- cf able 
phor J tinually ſprouting forth, while the old ones' . 
ato2 remain foul and ill conditioned : if they f ſe 
„ Or on the ſpines ot the back and luins; if the 
ſh'd [ horſe grows hide bound, and runs at the 


nole; 


122 


What is 
meant by 


per applications: theſe ſymptoms denote the 
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noſe; if abſceſſes are formed in the fleſhy 
parts between the interſtices of the large 
muſcles; if his eyes look dead and lifeleſs ; if 
he forſakes his food, and ſcours often, and 
his excrements appear thin and of a blackiſh 
colour, if the plate, or thigh vein continue 
large and chorded after firing, and other pro- 


diſtemper to have penetrated internally, and 
that it will degenerate into an incurable con- 
ſumption: it is moſt probable alſo, that the 


whole maſs of fluids are tainted, and become 


irremediable by art. 


„ 


CHAP. XXI. 


Of Alterative Medicines. 1 


V alteratives, or altering medicines are 
to be underſtood ſuch as having no im- 


alterative mediate ſenſible operation, gradually gain 
medicines upon the conſtitution, by changing the hu- 


mours or juices from a ſtate of diſtemperature 
to health. This intention in ſome caſes ma) 


perhaps be effected by correcting the acrimo- 
ny of the juices, and accelerating the blood's 
motion; and in others by attenuating, or 
breaking its particles, and dividing thoſe co. 
heſions which obſtruQ the capillaries, or finer | 
veſſels; and ſo promote the due ſecretions ot 
the various fluids. It is certain that many 
have but an indifferent opinion of a medicine, 
that does not operate externally, and gratify 


their ſenſes with a quantity of imagined . 


mours ejected from the body: but let ſuch 
people remember that there are good hu- 


mours as well as bad, which are thrown off 
together; 
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together ; that no evacuating medicine has a 


power of ſelecting, or ſeparating the bad 
from the good; and conſequently that they 
are thrown out only in a proportionate quan- 
S tity. Theſe few hints may be ſufficient to con- 
vince the judicious reader of the great advan- 


tages ariſing from alteratives, and the prefe- 


ſolely, leaving the good behind; but this 


elective power has long been juſtly exploded 
Fas ridiculous and uncertain, fince it is plain 
that all kinds of purging medicines differ only 
in degree of ſtrength, and operate no other- 
$ wiſe upon different bumours, than as they ſti- 
7 mulate more or leſs. 

We ſhall therefore take this opportunity of Nitre re- 


recommending ſome alterative medicines, com- 
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rence due to them, in moſt cafes over purga- Are often 
tives; unleſs it could be proved, as already to be pre- 
mentioned, that the latter could cull out, and ferred to 
| ſeparate from the blood the bad humours Purge. 


which are not ſo generally known as they mended 


The firſt then is 
nitre or purified ſalt petre, which has long 
been in great eſteem, and perhaps is more 
to be depended on in all inflammatory fevers 
than any other medicine whatever : but be- 


ſides this extenſive power of allaying inflam- 


matory diſorders, it is now offered as a re- 
medy, taken in proper quantities, as an al- 


F terative for ſurfeits, molten-greaſe, hide- 
bound, greaſe-heels, c. And as it has been 


known to ſucceed even in the cure of the 


farcy, what other diſtempers in horſes, ari- 
ſing from vitiated fluids may it not be tried 
on, with a ſtrong probability of ſucceſs? This 
ﬀ Fj great advantage will ariſe from the uſe of this 


2 medicine 


Jought to be; and that too on the ſureſt 35 an al- 
grounds, a proper experience of their good terative 
effects in repeated trials. 
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Obſerva- 
tions on 


nitre. 
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medicine over moſt others, that as its oper. 
ation is chiefly by urine, it requires no con- 
finement or cloathing ; but the horſe may be 
worked moderately throughout the whole 
courſe. This medicine has been found 
equally efficacious (by many trials made in 
one of our hoſpitals) in correQing the acri- 
mony of the juices, and diſpoſing the moſt 
obſtinate and inveterate ſores to heal up; 
and hence probably it came recommended a; 
an alterative to our horſes. 

One of our greateſt phyſical writers, i 
very copious in the praiſe of this medicine, 
and my Lord Bacon had ſo high an opinion 
of it, that he believed it would prolong life; 
*tis very certain, that it is a great reſiſter of 


putrefaction, which our very cooks are no 


ſtrangers to; it then it will preſerve the fleſh 
of dead animals, why not the blood and juices 
of living ones? That it renders them more 


fluid, may be proved by mixing a ſolution of 


it, with blood freſh drawn, which will not 
only prevent the coagulation, but change its 
very colour from a dark black, to an elegant 
florid red, and preſerve it ſo for ſome time: 
Malphigius has informed us that he injeQed 
it into the very blood veſſels of a dog, where 
it intimately mixed with the blood without 
any detriment, or remarkable alteration, ex- 
cept a more copious diſcharge of urine ; 113 
power alſo of deſtroying worms is very re- 
markable: in ſhort a more uſeful medicine 
perhaps ſcarce exiſts, and there is no doubt 
to be made, when it comes into more gene- 
ral uſe, its own merit, and good effects will 
ſufficiently recommend itſelf. We ſhould not 
have preſumed to ſay ſo much in its favour, 
were we not thoroughly convinced of its great 
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utility, 
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on of of fluids; by which method, the blood which 

l not is now become too thick to circulate freely, 

ge its through the ſmall veſſels of the lungs, (and 

egant is the original cauſe both of the cough, ſtuf- 

time | fing up, and laborious breathing) is rendered 

ect! B IF ſufficiently fluid for that purpoſe, by the uſe 

vhere | of this medicine; as all the ſecretions are 

ithout promoted by it, at the ſame time. 

1, EX- | *'F Thequantity of nitre given at a time ſhould Nitre how 
2 3 be from two to three ounces a day; let it be to be gi- 
ye. finely powdered, and then mix with it by ven. 
dicine FS little at a time as much honey as will form it 

doubt into a ball; give it every morning faſting for 

gene” a month; or it may be given at firſt for a 

will [ fortnight only, intermitting a fortnight, and 

d not then repeat it. If it be obſerved that the 

vour, horſe ſhews an uneaſineſs at the ſtomach af- 

great ter taking it, a horn or two of any liquor 
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tility, 1 
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utility, and believe it to be in many caſes, 


one of the beſt, and ſafeſt a/teratives we have. 
We have already taken notice of its great ef- 


ficacy in removing fevers, and think that in 
the beginning of colds, (which are the fore- 


$ runners of fevers) was this medicine given 
early, inſtead of pectoral drinks, or the uſual 
balls, thoſe complaints would be much ſooner 
removed, without incurring any danger of 


the diſtemper's ſettling on the lungs, which 


the tampering too long with thoſe ſort of me- 


dicines, too often lays a foundation for: We 
muſt confeſs it would be a difficult under- 
taking, to perſuade moſt farriers, that their 
healing drinks, or horſe balls, are very im- 
proper on theſe occaſions, but more eſpecially 


$ when given at firſt; but gentlemen will rea- 
dily perceive the force of reaſon, when they 


find that the intention here aimed at, 1s to 


cool and attenuate in general the whole maſs 


G 3 ſhould 
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ſhould be given after it, or it may be dif. 
ſolved at firſt in his water, or mixed with 
his corn; though the ball where it agrees, is 
the eaſieſt method of giving. 

Beſides the mercurial medicines recom- 
mended in the farcy, which we have already 
animadverted on, in very obſtinate caſes, the 
following method of giving turbith has been 
found extreamly ſucceſsful, after bleeding the 
horſe twice or thrice, if full of blood, and in 


fleſh. 


TAKE turbith mineral one dram, dia- 
pente one ounce; make into a ball with 
honey. 


Give one of theſe balls every other morn- 


ing for a fortnight; reſt a fortnight, and 


then repeat them in the ſame manner. Dur- 


ing this courſe the horſe ſhould be kept warm, 
in order to heighten the perſpiration ; and 


particular care ſhould be taken that he catches 
no cold: let him be bled once in ten days 
about two quarts; and thoſe days the balls are 
omitted, take him out for half an hour, if 
the weather is fair, and when he comes in, 
let him be well curried for an hour; after 
this courſe is finiſhed, give him a quart of 
hemp- ſeed in his corn every day for a month: 
but as the horſe's mouth will probably be 
fore, his feed ſhould be boiled oats, barley, 
and ſcalded bran. 

As the operation of mercurials both in men 
and horſes is very precarious, if the quantity 
above mentioned gripes the horſe or purges 
him, inſtead of the diapente mix it up with 
two drams of philonium, or half a ſcruple of 
opium or camphor; ſhould it affect his 

mouth 
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mouth ſo much as to render him incapable of 
eating even ſoft food, the purging drink 

ſhould be given him, ſo as to procure three 
or four ſtools every day, and the ball forborne 
till this complaint is removed. But this me- 
dicine I think may in ſome horſes ſucceed 


better, by giving the turbith in leſs quantities, 


and for a longer time, a ſcruple every night, 
or half a dram every other night; which 


method [I think ſafeſt to begin with, in order 
to judge of the horſe's conſtitution; and as 


have more particularly explained in the chap- 


ter on Farcy. After this courſe, a ſtrong 


7 decoQtion of guaiacum, or the alterative pow- 
ders ſhould be given for a month: or lime 


* water may be given for his conſtant drink, at 


7 firſt mixed with his water, afterwards alone. 


The guaiacum decoction may be prepared 


* thus: 
TAKE of the ſhavings of guaiacum two The 


pound, liquorice root ſliced four ounces, ſweetning 
crude antimony, groſly powdered and drink. 


put into a bag, one pound: boil in three 
gallons of ſpring water for an hour, and 
keep the decoction upon the ingredients 
in a clean earthen pan for uſe. 


This is both a cheap and efficacious medi- 
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In what 


cine in all foulneſs of the ſkin, and very pro- Caſes to be 
per to be given after a courſe of mercurials ; Sven. 


for it will ſweeten and correct the blood and 


| Juices, and, by promoting the ſecretions, 


dry up ſuperfluous humidities on particular 
parts, as in the ſtrangles, all glandular diſ- 
orders, and old running ſores. Four horns 
full ſhould be given twice or thrice a day, 
and continued two or three months in obſti- 

G 4 nate 
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nate caſes, intermitting now and then a| lea 
week, that the horſe may no tbe cloyed with] Þ th 
continual drenching. to 
W. 
m 


When horſes take drinks with great re- 
luQance, powders muſt be given in their 
feeds; thus crude antimony, or liver of an-. 
timony finely powdered, may be given to &n 
the quantity of half an ounce, night and fl 


morning: but in all ſurfeits gum guaiacum e 

mixed with antimony is found more effica- v 

cious. Thus, Jv 

12 

The al- TAKE of crude antimony finely powder- 0 
terative ed, or where it can be afforded, cinna- | i 
powders, bar of antimony, and gum guaiacum, | | t 
of each a pound: mix together with an f 

oily peſtle to prevent the gum's caking; | t 

divide the whole into thirty two doſes, | * 


viZ. an ounce each doſe; let one be gi- | ? 
ven every day in the evening feed. 


Or, 


An altera- TAKE of cinnabar of antimony; gum 
tive ball, guaiacum, and Caſtile or Venice ſoap, 
of each half a pound, ſalt of tartar four FT? 
ounces; beat them up into a maſs, and 

ive an ounce every day. To theſe |? 
may be added very advantageouſly, an |: 
ounce and a half of camphor. = 


Theſe arte excellent alterative medicines, 
particularly for ſurfeited horſes: they will 
rectify the fluids, open the horſe's hide, pro- 
mote the ſecretions, and make him coat well; 
they will likewiſe fuſe and thin the blood, and 
therefore are extreamly proper when the 
Juices are too viſcid and ſizey, which often oc- 

caſions 
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en 20 caſions lameneſs in various parts; in ſhort 
with | ® theſe ſort of medicines are to be preferred 
to moſt others of this kind, as they are given 
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t re- with greater ſafety, and require no confine- 
their ment, or particular diet. 
an- They ſeem well calculated alſo for run- Are pro- 
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n to ving horſes, (eſpecially the latter) whoſe Per for 
and fluids of courſe, from the violence of their funumg 


cum exerciſe, are often ſubject to great alterations; 
thca- which will with more ſafety, and leſs incon- 
venience, be remedied by theſe means, and 
a gentle alterative purge given once a week 
der- or ten days, than the uſual method of treat- 
nna- ing them with ſtronger purgatives; which 


orſes. 
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uM, beſides diſqualifying them for their exerciſe 

h an for ſome time, will not alone anſwer this in- 

ing; tention, till the blood has been ſaturated 

dſes, with medicines of this kind. 

> gl- | Athiops mineral given to the quantity of Æthiops 
half an ounce a day, is a very good ſweetner mineral 
and corrector of the blood and juices; but apt to ſa- 
it has been obſerved, after having been taken livare 

a week or ten days, to make ſome horſes ſome 

zum FAY flabber, and unable to chew their hay and horſes. 

ap, I'S oats: and the ſame ſymptoms have aroſe, 

four FF where only two drams of crude mercury has 

and deen given, and continued about the fame 

ele IF fpace of time. 

an ' Whenever therefore mercurial prepara- e caufe 

tions are given to horſes, they ſhould be well 
attended to, and ſufficient intervals be allow- 


ed to prevent a flux on the mouth and noſe. 
Thereafon why theſe kind of mercurials will 
flux horſes ſooner than men, may be owing 
to the mouths of the lacteals in horſes being 
more open, large, and free than thoſe in 
men; whoſe orikces may alſo be furred up 
by viſcid oily things, to which inconveniencies 
G 5 horſes 
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horſes are not ſo liable, by reaſon of their 


ſimple diet: beſides the horizontal ſituation | 


of the guts of horſes may contribute not a 
little to it, by preventing the mercury from 
paſſing through them ſo quick as in men; 
and the depending ſituation of the horſe's 
head, may occaſion its being ſo ſoon affected, 


when the blood is once ſaturated with mer- 
curial particles. 


But, as it has been found impracticable to | 


carry a horſe through a ſalivation, or even to 
keep him one week under it, by reaſon of 
the great plenitude or fullneſs brought on all 
the veſſels of the head, ſo that the horſe can 
neither chew his food, nor ſwallow liquids, 


whenever ſuch ſymptoms appear, the medi- 


cine muſt be laid aſide, till by purging, as be- 


fore mentioned, they are removed. 
The following mercurial alterative ball 


may be given under the above reſtrictions, 


in obſtinate caſes, 


TAKE crude mercury one ounce, Venice , } 
turpentine three drams; rub them toge- |? 


ther in a mcrtar, till the quickſilver 1 
thoroughly divided, and then add ot 
gum guaiacum finely powdered two 


ounces, diagrydium in powder halt an 
ounce: mix with honey, and divide into 


* 


EO” 


eight balls: give one every other night 


for a month, or longer. During this 
courſe, care ſhould be taken that the 
herie gets no cold, for which it is beſt FJ 


proſecuted in ſummer. 


As may alſo the following antimonials in 
the like caſes : 


TAKE || 
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TAKE of the glaſs of antimony finely 
powdered two, ounces, Crocus metallo- 
rum finely powdered four ounces, Ve- 
nice ſoap ſix ounces; make into twelve 
balls with honey, and give one every 
night. 


The great inconveniencies that attend the Purging 
purging of horſes in the uſual manner, makes medicines 


the following method of giving thoſe kinds given in 


for {mal 
e- quanti- 


ties, are 
alſo good 


rf > * . » altera- 
giving them in ſmall quantities, or combined tives. 


of medicines eligible in moſt caſes; 
though their operation by the bowels is ther 
by greatly leſſened, yet the other ſecretions 
are more advantageouſly increaſed ; for by 


with alteratives adapted to the caſe, they 
paſs into the blood, and (as has been before 
explained) act more powerfully, by break- 
ing the coheſions of the viſcid fluids, clean- 
ling the finer veſſels, where probably ob- 
ſtructions are formed, than when they act 
more ſenſibly on the bowels. 

Thus in ſurfeits, flying lameneſſes, Cc. 
give the following maſs divided into eight 
balls; one may be taken twice or thrice a 
week, according to their operation. 


TAKE lenitive electuary eight ounces, 
jalap and ſcammony powdered of each 
one ounce, cinnabar, gum guaiacum 
and nitre, of each two ounces, cam- 
phor half an ounce, ſyrup of buckthorn 
a ſufficient quantity to form them. 


Or, 
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TAKE aloes fix drams; gum guaiacum Forms of 


an ounce ; diaphoretic agtimony ſuch me- 
and dicines. 
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and ſalt of tartar, of each two drams; 
make into a ball with any ſyrup. 


Alſo, 

TAKE the fineſt ſuccotrine aloes half an 
ounce, or fix drams, cream of tartar 
half an ounce; powder of jalap and ſalt 
of tartar of each one dram, make into 
a ball with oil of amber. 


One of theſe may be given every week for 
a month, or ſix weeks, with ſcalded bran, 
and warm water: the firſt day it will operate 
by utine, the next day both ways, but very 
gently by ſtool, unleſs it ſhould meet with a 
redundancy of ſlime in the bowels. 

Or fix drams of aloes, wich half an ounce 
of diapente, and ſalt of tartar, may be given 
as an alterative purge in molten-greaſe, &c. 

Hiera picra and coloquintida with falt of 
tartar may be given in the ſame manner: and 
for obſtructions in the lungs, and to thick 
winded horſes, take the following : 


Galbanum, ammoniacum, and aſſa fœtida, 
of each two drams; fine aloes half an 
ounce or fix drams; ſaffron one dram ; 
honey a ſufficient quantity. 


But, as we have already occaſionally of- 
fered various forms of this kind, we ſhall 
avoid giving here any more ſpecimens. 

A decoction of log-wood, prepared like 


diet drink that of guaiacum, is alſo ſucceſsfully given in 


ſurfeits. | 
Lime-water, prepared with ſhavings of 
ſaſſaphras and liquorice, is a good diet drink, 
to ſweeten and correct a horſe's blood; and 
may 
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may be given with the nitre balls for that 
purpoſe. | 

Tar-water alſo, as has before been hinted, 
may in many\caſes be well worth trial: but 
let it be remembered that all medicines of 
this kind ſhould be continued a conſiderable 
time, in obſtinate caſes. 


— 


C HAP. XXII. 


Of HUMOURS. 


b word Humour, (which has an un- The term 
4 bounded latitude both in phy/ſick and humours 
farriery, and is too often a proper ſanctuary _ little 
for the ignorant to fly to in both profeſſions) - vw" 
ſeems to be ſtrangely miſapplied, and in ge- ry 
neral but little underſtood ; otherwiſe it would 

not be ſo indeterminately uſed as it is, when 

the diſorder 1s not in the fluids, but merely 

in the veſſels. 

Thus it is often affirmed, that humours fall Very im- 
down on the limbs, when with more proprie- properly 
ty it might be ſaid, they cannot ſo well riſe ſaid ſome- 
up, or circulate ſo freely in perpendicular as times to 
in diagonal canals; for the force of the heart fall down. 
is the ſame, whither to raiſe a column of 
blood in an upright or horizontal direction, 
though it is not the ſame in reſpect to the ſi- 
tuation of the veſſels; for when any animal 
is erect, the blood veſſels in the legs are more 
on a ſtretch by far than when he lies down ; Swellings 
and if the veſſels are in a lax ſtate naturally, in the legs 
or relaxed by external injuries, they are not often ow- 
able to propel the fluids forward, and hence ing to 
from a retarded circulation ariſes a ſwelling relaxed 
in the part affecte d. veſſels. 


Dr. 
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Dr. Pracken (to whom all true lovers of 


horſes are much indebted, for the pains he 
has taken to explode falſe notions, and em- | 
belliſh true ones) has endeavoured to ſet this 
matter in the cleareſt light; which indeed he 
has done to the ſatisfaction of the unpreju- 
diced, and of every one who can underſtand, |" 
and does not wiltully ſhut his eyes on ſo clear 
a doctrine. 
The ſtudy It would be to little purpoſe therefore to 


of anato- Enforce it, unleſs the reader would be at tlje 


my abſo- pains to form to himſelf a clear idea of the 
lutely ne- blood's circulation, with the ſecretions from 
ceſſary. it; and conſider the ſolids as compoſed of 
elaſtic fibres, or ſpringy threads, which are 
ſometimes in a lax or looſe ſtate, and at 

others in a tight or firm one. 
This knowledge would ſoon convince him, 


that the extream parts may be ſwelled, with- | | 
out humours falling down upon them, from 


a difficulty in the circulation (as before ex- 
plained) to puſh on blood in perpendicular co- 


lumns, or from a laxity of the veſſels them- 


ſelves. 

The fal- In order to make this doctrine as familiar 
ling down as poſſible, let us ſuppoſe that a man, or 
of hu- horſe, in perfect health, whoſe blood and 
mours ex- juices are in the beſt condition, receives a 
plained violent blow on the leg, the conſequence of 
by a fami- Vhich is a bruiſe, and ſwelling : if the limb 
liar caſe. of either is kept in a perpendicular ſituation 

with little or no notion, the ſwelling will 
continue; and we may ſay, if we pleaſe, the 
bumours are fallen into it: but change only 
the pofition, and continue the limb of either 
in a ſupine or level one; the ſwelling will 
then ſoon abate, and the bumours diſappear. 


In this caſe where were the bumours . 1 
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the accident; how came they ſo ſuddenly to 

the injured limb, and ſo ſoon to diſappear? Swellings 
Is it not more reaſonable to ſuppoſe the ſwel- accounted 
ling aroſe from a retarded circulation in the for from 
part injured, the veſſels by the violence of 38 
the blow having loſt their tone, and were ſo cu 
preternaturally diſtended by the ſtagnant 
blood, that a free circulation through the 

part was thereby interrupted; and that this 
ſwelling would have continued, had not the 
obſtruction been removed by a different poſ- 

ture, aſſiſted by proper applications? And is Exempli- | 
it not obvious in dropſical, and other ſwel- fied in- 
lings, in the extream parts, from lax fibres, dropſical 
that though the legs ſhall be enormouſly habits. 


8 8 — — ad _ — — = nnn 


ſture all the day; yet that after laying twelve 
hours in a ſupine one, they ſhall recover their 
natural ſhape ? 

This 1s by no means intended to prove, 
that there are no bad humours, or juices, in wand 
the blood, or that they do not attend and af-;- .. of. 
fect ſome particular parts; (daily experience}. vitiat- 
would contradict ſuch an aſſertion, particu- eq 
larly in cancerous, ſchrophulous, venereal, 
and ſcorbutic caſes in the human body, and 
the farcy, ſurfeits, ſtrangles, &c. in horſes) 
but only to guard againſt the promiſcuous uſe 
of the term, and to evince that in many caſes 
where the humours are ſaid to abound, and 
cauſe ſwellings, the fault is in the veſſels, 
which have not force enough to propel the 
circulating fluids, or a perpendicular column 
of blood; as often happens to the veſſels of 
the legs and extream parts. 1 

Thus we ſee that a languid circulation, re- ma 1 
laxed veſſels, and want of muſcular power to ſwelled 
Puſh on the fluids, may by retarding the cir- without 
culation, humour. 


The cure 
muſt be 
directed 
accord- 


ingly. 


The 


mouirs 


farriers. 
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culation, occaſion ſwellings in the extream 
parts, without any ſuſpicion of bad humours, 
or the blood's being at all in fault. This 
might be farther illuſtrated by thoſe ſwellings 
in man, called the piles, where the aſcent ot 
the venal blood is interrupted by its own 
weight, the want of force in the veſſels, and 
of aſſiſtance from the circumjacent parts to 
puſh on the circulation : but we hope what 
has already been ſaid, will ſufficiently an- 
ſwer our deſign. 

The inference to be drawn from hence is, 
that the cure muſt be differently directed 
when the ſwelling proceeds from the blood 
and juices, and when from the ſolids or veſ- 
ſels. In the former caſe, evacuations and 
alteratives are neceſſary to leſſen their quan- 
tity, and rectify their quality; in the latter, 
externals, proper exerciſe. and good diet. 

Conformably ſwelled legs ariſing from po- 
verty of blood, laxity of veſſels, and low 
diet, would be increaſed by evacuations, and 
cured by recruiting the conſtitution. But 
ſwelled legs from a groſs conſtitution, where 
the veſlels are too replete, and the blood in 
bad condition, will ſeldom be cured without 
bleeding, purging, rowelling, and alteratives : 
unleſs perhaps the horſe is turned out to 
graſs. 


To treat this ſubje& properly, and prove 


word hu- in a ſtrict ſenſe what ought to be underſtood 


by the word Flumzours, would take up more 


ſtrangely time than the brevity we have preſcribed our- 
abut... by elves will admit on: but theſe hints may be 


ſufficient to expoſc the abſurd cant of farriers, 
who are eternally miſapplying a term they by 
no means underſtand, and making the word 
Humours iublervient to all purpoſes. Wi 

e 
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* We ſhall conclude this chapter however 
with obſerving, that there are more than 
I thirty different juices, or humours, conſtant- 
x floating in, and ſeparated from the blood; 
the chief of which are the bile, perſpirable 
matter, ſweat, ſaliva, urine, lymph, ſeed, 
Sc. which when properly mixed, and thrown 
off in due quantity from it, are extreamly ne- 
ceſſary to the health, and welfare of the ani- 
mal; but when once perverted, irregularly 
carried on, or ſuppreſſed, they then become 
© noxious, and are productive of many, and 
various diſorders. Thus from an obſtruction 
of the bile, the yellows, St. Anthony's fire, 
Eryſipelatous fevers and ſwellings may be 
* occaſioned ; the conſequence of ſo acrimoni- 
* ous a fluid mixing unduly with the blood: 
By colds or a ſudden checking of ſweats, or 
perſpiration, that matter which ſhould freely 
flow off through the pores, is ſuddenly thrown 


back on the blood, which increaſes its quan- 


= 
Is 


tity, and vitiates its quality ; from hence the 
ſerum of the blood may become acrid and 
7 ſharp: the maſs of fluids in general may thus 
de tainted, and by thickening, form obſtruc- 
tions in the glands, or fine veſſels: The 
other juices, or humours may alſo be per- 
verted by various cauſes, as foul feeding, im- 
proper diet, &c. and produce variety of diſ- 
z caſes, by rendering the blood too thick, thin, 


or acrimonious. Thus much we have thought 
z neceſſary to obſerve in relation to humours ; 


wherein may be obſerved, how much the 
term 15 miſunderſtood and abuſed ; as in their 
natural ſtate, they are not only amicable, but 
neceſſary; yet when obſtructed, or pervert- 
ed, they are the cauſe of almoſt all diſeaſes. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XXIII. 


Of ROWELLING. 
Rowel- "= ſeems to be no remedy ſo mucli 


ling de- made uſe of, and fo little underſtood 


fined. by farriers in general, as rowels; for which 
reaſon we ſhall endeavour to ſet the whole 


affair in a clearer light, than hitherto it has 
peared in. 

We ſhall begin then by deſcribing rowel- 
ling, which is an artificial vent made be- 
tween the ſkin and fleſh, in order to unload 
and empty the veſlels in general, and thereby 
relieve particular parts when too much op- 
preſſed by a fullneſs or redundancy. 

The ge- The general and abſurd reaſoning of far- 
neral no- Tiers on the effects and uſe of rowelling, in 
tion con- ſome meaſures makes this chapter the more 
cerning neceſlary, as it is too noforious how imper- 
rowels tinently they talk on this ſubject: for in ſhort 


abſurd. with them, a rowel is to draw off all the bad | 
and corrupt humours from the blood, by a 


ſort of magick. 
It is neceſſary to obſerve that the matter 
generally diſcharged by a rowel, is nothing 


more, than an ouzing from the extremities ft? 
of the veſſels divided in the making of it; in 
fact then, it is blood, which loſes its colour, 


by being ſhed out of the veſſels, the warm 


of the part, and its confinement. 
The uſe If this is granted, it will evidently appear, 
of rowels. that the good effects enſuing this operation, 
muſt be owing to a gradual depletion, or 
emptying of the veſſels in general; by which 
means the ſurcharge or load on a particular 


part is taken off and removed; and impurities 
or 


nities 
tz in 
lour, © 
mth 


Dear, 
tion, 
1, or 
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or bad juices (generally called humours) run 
off with the good in proportion to their quan- 
tity in the blood. 

To imagine particular humsurs are thus ſe- 
parately and alone diſcharged from the blood 


7 through theſe orifices, is an opinion but too 


generally received, though a very abſurd one; 


and muſt be very pernicious in its conſe- 
| F quences, from the bad effects it may have 
in practice; as muſt the ſame reaſoning alſo 
in regard to purging. 
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Thus to lean hide- bound horſes, and thoſe Rowels, 


of a dry hot conſtitution, the diſcharge, by when im- 


depriving the conſtitution of ſo much blood proper. 


and fluids, is daily exhauſting the ſtrength of 
the animal; and may be productive of bad 
# conſequences, by defrauding the conſtitution 
of aneceſlary fluid. 


But in diſorders from fullneſs, attended When 


medicines are doing their office. 

It may be neceſſary however to obſerve 
that there is a wonderful communication be- 
tween the veſſels of the cellular membrane 


under the the ſkin, which remarkably appears 


by inflating thoſe of ſheep, calves, Ec. by the 


bdutchers; hence probably it is that ſome diſ- 
orders of this integument are ſo apparently 
7 relieved by iſſues, or rowels, without our 


having any recourſe to that general depletion 


a of the veſſels we have juſt obſerved, to ac- 
count for it; and hence alſo may be deduced 


their 


with acrimony or ſharpneſs of the juices, and proper. 
with defluxions on the eyes, lungs or any 
part of conſequence; the gradual diſcharge 
brought on by this means will contribute to 
© leſſen the fullneſs on the parts affected, and 
give the veſſels an opportunity of recovering 
their tone, while evacuating and alterative 
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their utility, ſometimes in draining off an 
extravaſated fluids which may lodge between 
the interſtices of the muſcles after violent 
ſtrains of the ſhoulder ; alſo ſuch vicious, or 
ſharp fluids, as are thrown on the membranes, 
and occaſion thoſe flying pains, and lame- 
neſſes; which we find are often removed by 
this local remedy. 

Theſe obſervations, with ſome few inter- 
ſperſed in the preceding chapters, it is hoped, 
will be of ſome uſe to reconcile a very vague 
term to ſome meaning. | 


CHAP. XXIV. 


Of Strains in Various Parts. 


Strains TT is neceſſary to obſerve that in all ſtrains, 4 
deſcribed. 1 the muſcular or tendinous fibres are over- 
ſtretched ; and ſometimes ruptured, or broke. 

To form therefore a true idea of theſe diſor- 

ders, let us firſt conſider every muſcle and 

tendon as compoſed of ſpringy elaſtic fibres, 

which have a proper power of their own to 

contract and extend themſelves: or, to make 

their action more familiar, let us compare 

them to a piece of catgut, that we may the 

better judge with what propriety oily medi- 

cines are directed for their cure. Thus then, 

if by a violent extenſion of this catgut, you 

had ſo overſtretched it, as to deſtroy its ſprin- 

gineſs or elaſticity, and was inclined to reco- 

ver its loſt tone; would you for that purpoſe 

Oily me- think of ſoaking it in oil? And is not the 
dicines method of treating ſtrains, or overſtretched 
improper muſcles and tendons, full as prepoſterous, 
for ſtrains. when you bathe or ſoak them in oily medi- 
cines, 
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cines, at a time that they want reſtringents 
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an 
i to brace them up? Yet cuſtom has ſo eſtab- 
ent liſhed this practice and fallacious experience 
„ or ſeemingly ſo confirmed it, that it would be 
nes, a difficult taſk to convince the illiterate and 
me- prejudiced, of the abſurdity; who, by attri- 
d by buting effects to wrong cauſes, are led into 
this error, and the oils uſurp the reputation 
ter- that is due only to reſt and quiet : they ſeem 
ped, however to be aware of the ill conſequences, 
ague by their adding the hot oils, as ſpike, tur- 
pentine and origanum; which, though they 
in ſome meaſure guard againſt the too ſupple- 


ing quality of the other oils; yet the treat- 
ment is ſtill too relaxing to be of real ſer- 
vice. 

And indeed in all vislent ſtrains of either Bandage 
tendons or muſcles, whatever opinion we and reſt 
may entertain of bathing and anointing with Roper in 
favourite noſtrums, which often ſucceed in Ans. 
flight caſes, where perhaps bandage alone 
would have done; yet it is the latter, with 
proper reſting the relaxed fibres, till they 
have thoroughly recovered their tone, that 
are the chief things to be depended on; and 
frequently ſome months are neceſſary for 
effecting the cure. | 

All violent ſtrains of the ligaments, which Time and 
connect the bones together, eſpecially thoſe turning to 
of the thigh, require time and turning out Sraſs of- 
to graſs, to perfect a recovery. External ap- ten neceſ- 
plications can avail but little here, the parts ſary. 
affected laying too deep, and ſo ſurrounded 
with muſcles, that medicine cannot penetrate 
to them. The ſooner in theſe caſes a horſe 
is turned out to graſs the better, as the gen- 
tle motion in the field will prevent the liga- 
ments and joint oll from thickening, and of 
courſe 
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courſe the joint itſelf from growing ſtiff; nor | 


do I believe that firing, ſo commonly prac- 
tiſed in this caſe, is of half the conſequence 
(if of any at all) as reſt, and turning out for 
a conſiderable time, which by the bye is al- 
ways adviſed at the ſame time the horſe is 
fired. I could not avoid ſaying thus much, 
in order to ſhew the great advantages of reſt 
in all ſtrains, and that no horſe ſhould be 
worked till he 1s thoroughly recovered. 
When a horſe's ſhoulder is overſtrained (for 


ſigns of a there is no ſuch thing as being ſhoulder-ſlipt 


ſtrained or diſlocated) he does not put out that 
ſhoulder. ſhoulder as the other, but to prevent pain, 
ſets the ſound foot hardily to the ground, to | 
ſave the other; even though he be turned 


ſhort on the lame fide, which motion tries 


him the moſt of any. Wheg trotted in hand, 
inſtead of putting his leg forward in a right | 
line, he forms a circle with the lame leg; 
and when he ſtands in the ſtable, that leg is 


advanced before the other. In order to cure 
this lameneſs, firſt bleed him, and let the 
whole ſhoulder be well bathed three times a 
day with hot verjuice or vinegar, in which 
may be diſſolved a piece of ſoap; but if the 
lameneſs continues without ſwelling, or in- 
flammation, after reſting two or three days, 
let the muſcles be well rubbed for a conſider- 
able time to make them penetrate, with good 
opodeldoch, or either of the following mix- 
tures: 


Mixtures . TAKE camphorated ſpirits of wine two 


for ſtrains 


ounces; oil of turpentine one ounce; this 


proportion will prevent the hair com- 
ing off, 


a a . 4 ce Vr& A um 
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Or 

TAKE the beſt vinegar half a pint; ſpirit 
of vitriol, and camphorated ſpirit of 
wine, of each two ounces. 


When the ſhoulder is very much ſwelled, it A fomen- 
ſhould be fomented with woollen cloths (large tation. 


enough to cover the whole) wrung out of hot 


verjuice and ſpirit of wine; or a fomentation 


prepared with a ſtrong decoction of worm- 
# wood, bay-leaves, and roſemary, to a quart 


of which may be added half a pint of ſpirit of 


wine. 
A rowel in the point of the ſhoulder in this 


| caſe often does great ſervice; eſpecially if 
the ſtrain has been very violent, and the 


ſwelling very large; but as to boring up the Boring 
ſhoulder with a hot iron, and afterwards in- and peg- 
flating it, is both a cruel and abſurd treat- ging con- 


ment; and the pegging up the ſound foot, demned. 


or ſetting on a patten ſhoe, to bring the 


lame ſhoulder on a ſtretch, is a moſt prepo- 


ſterous practice, and directly calculated to 


render a horſe incurably lame; for it can on- 
ly be neceſſary in caſes the very oppoſite to 


this, where the muſcles have been long con- 


# trated, and we want to ſtretch them out. 


Where poultices can be applied they are = 
at firſt A mt very effectual 
ing with hot vinegar or verjuice, and are to poultices 
be preferred greatly to cold charges, which very pro- 
by drying ſo ſoon on the part, keep it ſtiff per in 


and uneaſy; let them be prepared with oat- ſtrains. 
meal, rye- flower, or bran boiled up in vine- 


gar, ſtrong beer, or red wine lees, with 
lard enough to prevent their growing ſtiff; 
and when by theſe means the inflammation 
and ſwelling is brought down, bathe the part 

twice 


ccc 
N 3 
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twice a day, with either of the above mix. 


tures, opodeldoch, or camphorated ſpirits of 


wine; and rowl the part three or four inches 
both above and below, with a ſtrong linen 
rowler, of about two fingers width; which 
will contribute not a little to the recovery, 
by bracing up the relaxed tendon; and per. 
haps is more to be depended on than the ap- 
plications themſelves. 

As opodeldoch is variouſly made, and thoſe 
uſually ſold in the ſhops, do not ſeem ſo wel 
calculated for horſes, we ſhall inſert the fol 
lowing, as better adapted to this purpoſe, 
and recommend it to be kept ready pre- 
pared for the uſe of the ſtable; it being not 
only very proper for the above uſe, but for 
bruiſes, cold ſwellings, benumbed parts, and 
for diſperſing _ other ſuch ſort of tu- 
mors : it may occaſionally alſo be given in- 
ternally for the gripes from wind, or taking 
cold; tor the ſtrangury alſo, and as a cordial; 
one ounce or more, may be taken for a doſe, 
in a pint of ale, 


TAKE Jamaica pepper four ounces, Win- 


ters bark, caraway ſeeds, laurel, and 


juniper berries bruiſed, of each two 
ounces ; roſemary, marjoram and laven- | 


der flowers of each one ounce : rectified 
ſpirit of wine, three pints; let them di- 
geſt in a warm place ten days, then 
ſtrain off the tincture, and diſſolve in it 
Venice ſoap a pound and a halt; cam- 
phor three ounces; Barbadoes tar tour 
ounces; oil of turpentine eight ounces; 
oil of amber two ounces ; mix and make 
a liniment. 


In 
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repeated injuries of this kind, the caſe will 
demand bliſtering, firing and proper reſt. 


, then 
in it 


cam- Þ 


four 


nces; 


make 


In 
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method here is repeated bliſtering, and then 
firing ſuperficially. 
$ which extends ſometimes from the back-ſide finews 


J moſt part the horſe ſets that leg before the known 


recommended; and when the ſwelling is 


amber, in which is diſſolved as much cam- 
phor as the ſpirits will take up, and rowl up 
the tendon with a proper bandage, or laced 
$ ſtocking; which laſt properly fitted to the 


not only in theſe ſort of injuries, but in moſt 


others, where there is a diſpoſition to the 


3 wetted with vinegar have been found uſeful 
for this purpoſe ; as has alſo tar and ſpirit of 


8 quently from kicks, or blows; if they are the knees 


above, or the following: 
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In trains of the coffin joint that have not Signs of 
been diſcovered in time, there will grow ſuch ſtrains in 
a ſtiffneſs in the joint, that the horſe will only the coffin, 
touch the ground with his toe; and the joint b 
cannot be played with the hand; the only 


Strains of the back ſinetut are very common, gtrains in 
and are eaſily diſcovered by the ſwelling, the back 
of the knee down to the heel, but for the how 
other. The tendon ſhould be well bathed and cured 
three or four times a day with hot vinegar; 


and if much ſwelled, apply the poultices above 


down, bathe with the mixtures above, or 
with camphorated ſpirit of wine and oil of 


limb, might be wore to great advantage, 


greaſe, or other ſwellings of the limbs, from 
weak and relaxed fibres. Curriers ſhavings 


wine: but where the tendon has ſuffered by 


Strains of the &nees and pa/terns ariſe fre- Strains of 


much ſwelled, apply firſt the poultices; and and paſ- 
when the ſwelling is abated, bathe with the terns. 


H TAKE 
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Mixtures TAKE vinegar one pint; camphorated 

for ſtrains ſpirits of wine, four ounces; white vi- 
triol, diſſolved in a little water two 
drams. 


Or, ; 
TAKE the whites of three or four eggs, 2 
beat them into a froth with a ſpoon; to 
which add an ounce of roach allum fine- 
ly powdered; ſpirit of turpentine and 
wine of each half an ounce ; mix them 
well together. 


"The following is alſo much recommended 
'by the French writers, and has been found 
very ſucceſsful in ſome old ſtrains, when 
other remedies have failed. 


— — — ww © —— 88 
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TAKE one pound of tar, and two of 
rectified ſpirit of wine, ſtir them toge- 
ther over a fire till they incorporate 
(but take care the flame does not catch 
the ſpirits,) then add two ounces of bole 
finely powdered; and a ſufficient quan- 
tity of oatmeal to bring it to the conſiſt- 
ence of a poultice; to which add lard 
enough to prevent its growing dry; ap- 
Ply it ſpread on cloth twice a day. 


— 
. 


As great weakneſs remains in the paſterns 
after violent ſtrains, the beſt method is to 
turn the horſe out to graſs till he is perfectly 
recovered ; when this cannot be complied 
with the general oy is to bliſter and fire. 

The figns When a horſe is lame in the file, he ge- 
of lame- nerally treads on his toe, and cannot ſet the N 
nels heel to the ground. Treat him at firſt with Iſt | 


the /tife, the 
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the vinegar and cooling reſtringents; but if a 
large ſwelling with puffyneſs enſues, foment 
it well with the diſcutient fomentation till it 
diſperſes; and then bathe the part with any 
of the above medicines. 


A lameneſs in the whirle bone and hip, is The figns 
diſcovered by the horſe's dragging his leg of eme. 
after him, and dropping backward on his neſs in the 
heel when he trots. If the muſcles of the whirle 


hip are only injured this kind of lameneſs 1s 
cured eaſily ; but when the ligaments of the 
joint are affected, the cure is often very diffi- 
cult, tedious, and uncertain. In either caſe 
at firſt bathe the parts well with the cooling 


medicines four or five times a day; in the 


muſcular ſtrain this method alone may ſuc- 
ceed, but in the ligamentous it is reſt and 
time only can reſtore the injured parts to their 
proper tone. 


Strains in the hock are to be treated by ſoak- Strains in 
ing the parts with coolers and repellers ; but the hock. 


when the ligaments are hurt, and they are 
atteneded with great weakneſs and pain, uſe 
the fomentation. If a hardneſs ſhould re- 
main on the outfide, it may be removed by 
repeated bliſtering ; if within, it may be out 
of the power of an external application to 
remove; however the joint ſhould be fired 
gently with ſmall razes or lines pretty cloſe 
together, and then covered with a mercurial 
plaiſter, To the diſcutient fomentation above- 
mentioned may be added crude ſal armoniac, 
with a handful of wood aſhes boiled in it. 
The bliſtering ointment for the above 
purpoſes may be found in the chapter of Bone- 
Spavin ; but the ſublimate ſhould be omitted. 
The firing uſed for the ſtrengthening re- 


Firing for 
ſtrains on 
the ſinews 
how 1t 


ſhould 
laxed ſinews or * ſhould act only on e 
2 


the ed. 


ternal 
cauſes, 
how 
treated. 


Swellings 
from ex- blows and bruiſes, ſhould at firſt be treated 
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the ſkin, which by contracting and harden. 


ing it all round the ſinews, compreſſes them 


more firmly like a bandage. The bow-men 
of old ſubmitted to this operation, in order 
to give ſtrength to the muſcles and tendons of 
their arms. A proper degree of {kill is very 


requiſite to perform it effectually on a horſe; 


for a due medium ſhould be obſerved, and the 
inſtrument neither ſo ſlightly applied as to 
ſcarify the ſkin only ſuperficially, nor ſo deep 
as to wound or cauterize the ſinew or its 


ſheath: in the former caſe, the wounds not 
penetrating the ſkin at all, the ſcars would 


not be hard enough to act with a ſufficient 


preſſure on the tendon; and in the latter, the 
fire being given too deep, might ſlough off 


the tendon itſelf, the conſequence of which 
would be a loſs of ſubſtance, and of courſe a 
lameneſs would enſue from a contraQed 
ſine w. 


— 


CHAP. XXV. 


Of TUMORS and IMPOSTHUMES. 
UMORS or ſwellings ariſe either from 


external injuries or internal cauſes. 
Swellings cauſed by external accidents, as 


with reſtringents ; thus, les the part be bathed 
frequently with hot vinegar or verjuice, and, 
where it will admit of bandage, let a flannel 
wetted with the ſame be rowled on: If by 
this method the ſwelling does not ſubſide, 
apply, eſpecially on the legs, a poultice with 
red wine lees, ſtrong beer grounds and oat- 
meal, or with vinegar, oil and oatmeal ; _ 

er 


ö 
| 


% 
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ther of theſe may be continued twice a day, 

after bathing, till the ſwelling abates; when 

in order to diſperſe it intirely, the vinegar 

S ſhould be changed for camphorated ſpirit of 

vine, to four ounces of which may be added 

one of ſpirit of ſal ammoniac; or it may be 

bathed with a mixture of two ounces of crude 

ſal ammoniac boiled in a quart of chamber- 

7 lye, twice a day, and rags dipped in the ſame - 

may be rowled on. 

Fomentations made by boiling wormwood, pomenta- 
$ bay-leaves and roſemary, and adding a pro- tions of- 
per quantity of ſpirits, are often of great ten necel- 
ſervice to thin the juices, and fit them for ſary. 
$ tranſpiration ; eſpecially if the injury has at- 
fected the joints. 

But in bruiſes, where the extravaſated blood 
will not by theſe means be diſperſed, the ſhort- 
eſt way is to open the ſkin, and let out the 
grumes. 

Critical tumors, or ſwellings which ter- 
minate fevers, ſhould by no means be diſperſ- 
ed; except when they fall on the paſtern or 
$ coffin joint, ſo as to endanger them; in this 
caſe the diſcutient fomentation ſhould be ap- 
plied three or four times a day, and a cloth or 


rom flannel frequently wrung out of the ſame 

ſhould be bound on, in order to keep the joint 
, As continually breathing. 
ted But if the ſwelling fixes under the jaws, be- Critical 
hed hind the ears, on the poll, withers, or in the ſwellings 
nd, . groins and ſheath, Sc. it ſhould be encou- ſhould be 
mel raged and forwarded by ripening poultices, brought 
by wherever they can be applied; oatmeal boil- to mater, 
de, ed ſoft in milk, to which a proper quantity of 
ith oil and lard is added may anſwer this purpoſe ; 
at- or the poultice recommended in the chapter 
ei- of Strangles: theſe muſt be applied twice a 


her 3 day, 
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day, till the matter is perceived to fluQuate 
under the fingers, when it ought to be let 
out; for which purpoſe let the tumor be 
opened with a knife or ſtrong lancet, the 
whole length of the ſwelling, if it can be 
done ſafely, for nothing contributes ſo much 
to a kind healing, as the matter's having a 
free diſcharge, and the openings being big 
enough to dreſs to the bottom. 
The fore Pledgits of tow ſpread with black or yellow 
how dreſ- baſilicon (or the wound ointment) and dipped 
led. in the ſame, melted down with a filth part 
of oil of turpentine, ſhould be applied to the 
bottom of the ſore, and filled up lightly with 
the ſame, without eraming; it may be thus 
dreſſed once or twice a day, if the diſcharge 
is great, till a proper digeſtion is procured, 
when it ſhould be changed for pledgits ſpread 
with the red precipitate ointment, applied in 
the ſame manner. | 
Fomenta- Should the ſore not digeſt kindly but run a 
tions and thin water and look pale, foment as often as 
poultices you dreſs, with the above fomentation ; and 
recom- apply over your dreſſing the ſtrong beer poul- 
mended tice, and continue this method till the matter 
to help grows thick, and the ſore florid. 
digeſtion. The following ointments will generally an- 
ſwer your expectations in all common caſes, 
and may be prepared without, as well as with, 
the verdigreaſe. 


The 'TAKE Venice turpentine and bees wax, 
wound of each a pound; oil of olives one pound 
oint ment. and half; yellow roſin twelve ounces: 

when melted together, two or three 
ounces of verdigreaſe finely powdered 
may be ſtirred in, and kept ſo till cold, 
to prevent its ſubſiding. 

TAKE 
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Qtuate 
de let TAKE of yellow baſilicon, or the above The red 
or be! ointment, without verdigreaſe, four oun- precipi- 
, the ces; red precipitate finely powdered half tate oint-- 
an be an ounce : mix them together cold, with ment. 
much a knife or ſpatula. 
Ing a 
J big This laſt applied early, will prevent a fun-- 

| 2 gus, or proud fleſh, from ſhooting out; for 
llow | ff you dreſs too long with the above digeſtive, 
pped the fungus wilb riſe faſt, and give ſome trouble 
part to ſuppreſs it; when it will be neceſlary to 
> the | 3 waſh the ſore as often as you dreſs, with a ſo- 
with lution of blue vitriol in water, or to ſprinkle 
thus it with burnt allum and precipitate. If theſe 
arge] } ſhould not be powerful enough, touch with 
red, | a cauſtic, or waſh the ſublimate water, made he ſub- 
read |, by diſſolving half an ounce of corroſive ſubli- limate 
d in mate in a pint of lime water. waſh. 

| But this trouble may in a great meaſure be Ohſerva- 
un a prevented, if the ſore is on a part where ban- tion 
n as dage can be applied with compreſſes of li- 
and nen cloth: for even when theſe excreſcences 
2ul- regerminate, as it were, under the knife, 
tter and ſpring up in ſpite of the cauſtics above 
mentioned, they are to be ſubdued by mode- 

an- rate compreſſion made on the ſprouting fibres, 
ſes, by theſe means. 


Authors on farriery have in general given 
very proper receipts to anſwer every intention 
of this kind by medicines; but as they have 


ax, not, I think, laid down ſufficient rules for 

ind their application in thoſe caſes where they are 

es: moſt wanted, I hope the following general 

ree 373 direQtions will not be unacceptable; as the 

ed difficulty in healing ſome kind of ſores ariſes 

Id, F3 frequently from the unſkilful manner of dreſ- 
ſing them. 


H 4 It 
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How It may be neceſſary then to obſerve here 
ſores once for all, that the cures of moſt ſores are 
ſhould be effected by the ſimpleſt methods, and that it 
dreſſed. js often of much more conſequence to know 

bow to dreſs a ſore, than what to dreſs it with; 
and in this conſiſts indeed the chief art of this 
branch of ſurgery; for the moſt eminent in | 
that profeſſion have long ſince diſcovered, | © 
that variety of ointments and ſalves are un- 
neceſſary in the cure of moſt wounds and 
ſores, and they have accordingly diſcarded 
the greateſt part, formerly in repute for that 
purpoſe; repeated obſervations having taught 
them, that after the digeſtion, nature is ge- 
nerally diſpoſed to heal up the wound faſt 
enough herſelf, and that the Surgeon's chief 
care is to prevent a luxuriancy, commonly 
called proud fleſh; which all ointments where- 
in lard or oil enters, are but too prone to en- 
courage, as they keep the fibres too lax and 
ſupple; and which dry lint alone, early ap- 
plied, as eaſily prevents, by its abſorbing 
quality, and light compreſſion on the ſprout- 
ing fibres. 
Some par- Thus if a hollow wound or fore is cram- 
ticular di- med with tents, or the dreſſings are applied 
rections too hard, the tender ſhoots of fleſh from the 
for that bottom are prevented puſhing up; and the 
Purpole. ſides of the ſore in time from this diſtenſion 
may grow horney, and turn fiſtulous ; nor has 
the matter by this method a free diſcharge. 

On the other hand, if ſores of any depth 
are dreſſed ſuperficially, the external parts 
being more diſpoſed to heal and come toge- 
ther than the internal, they will fall into con- 
tact, or heal too ſoon; and the ſore not fil- 
ling up properly from the bottom, will break 
dut a-freſh, 
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Hence we may juſtly conceive how little 
ſtrels is to be laid on famous ointments, or 
family ſalves, unſkilfully applied; for unleſs 
this due medium is obſerved, or obtained in 
the dreſſing, no hollow fore can heal up pro- 

erly. 

F I thought it neceſſary to be a little explicit Frequent 
on this head, as gentlemen fo frequently diſap- 
complain of being diſappointed in their cures, point- 
notwithſtanding the excellency of their oint- ments 
ment, or balſam; and to convince them that happen 
Icſs confidence ſhould be put in theſe favourite from dreſ- 
medicines than is generally imagined ; for fing un- 
where the habit is ſound, and the blood and *:iltully 
juices in good condition, there are few ſimple 
dreſſings that will not ſucceed; and when 
otherwiſe, the moſt pompous will not avail, 

i: theſe are rectified by proper internal me- 


(} * mes. 


As ſoon then as a good digeſtion 15 procured The ſigns 


(v hich is known by the thickneſs and white- of good 

ts of the matter diſcharged, and the florid digeſtion. 

req colour at the bottom of the fore) let the 

dreſſings be changed for the precipitate me- 

dicine; or the tore may be filled up with dry 

lint alone, or dipped in lime-water with a 

little honey and tinQure of myrrh or brandy : 

about a fith part of the latter to one of the 

former; a pledgit of lint dipped in this mix- 

ture ſhould alſo be applied to the bottom of 

the fore, which ſhould be filled up with others 

to the ſurface or edges, but not crammed in 

too hard, as before obferved, nor yet applied 

too looſely. Dioeſtiv 
By this method, the fore would incarn, or 8, . 


ointments 


heal up properly, and ſoft ſpongy fleth would ſnould not 
be prevented, or ſuppreſſed in time; whereas be conti- 
* hen ointments or ſalves are too long con- nued too 

II 5 tinued, long. 
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tinued, a fungus or proud fleſh, is thereby 
6 ſo encouraged in its growth, that it requires 
ſome time to deſtroy and eat it down again: 
a proper compreſs of cloth, and a linen row- 
ler is abſolutely neceſſary both for this purpoſe, 
and to ſecure on the dreſſings, wherever they 
can conveniently be applied. 
An over- Io illuſtrate what has been ſaid, I ſhall 
reach de- take this opportunity of ſhewing how a wound 
icribed. from an ever-reach ſhould be treated, as 
I find it ſometimes proves very difficult of 
cure. This wound is cauſed by the point of 
the hind ſhoe's cutting into the horſe's fore 
heel; and when it is only ſuperficial, or ſlight, 
15 in general eaſily cured by waſhing it clean, 
and applying the wound ointment: but it 
ſhould be obſerved from the nature and man- 
ner of the injury, where the blow has been 


ſmart, that it differs widely from a common |} 


cut; the part here being both torn and bruiſ- 
ed; and conſequently it requires to be pro- 
perly digeſted, in order to lay a good foun- 
dation for healing. 
How cur- For this purpoſe, after waſhing out any dirt 
ed. or gravel with ſoap ſuds, c. let the wound 
be digeſted, by dreſſing it with doſſils of lint 
dipped in an ounce of Venice turpentine, di- 
vided with the yolk of an egg, to which half 
an ounce of tincture of myrrh may be 
added; over this drefling I ſhould adviſe the 
turnip poultice, or that with ſtrong beer 
grounds and oatmeal, to be applied three or 
tour times, or oftner, till the digeſtion is pro- 
cured, which is known by the ſigns above 
mentioned, and then both theſe dreſſings may 
be changed for the precipitate medicines, or 
the lime- water mixture; obſerving always to 


apply the doſſils carefully to the bottom, — 


* 
: 
: 
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fill up the ſore with the ſame to the ſurface, 
and to bind all on with a compreſs and row- 
ler: and if any cavities appear that cannot 
conveniently be dreſſed to the bottom, they 
ſhould always be laid open, or no proper 
foundation for healing can be obtained. The 
hoof alſo ſhould be kept ſupple, or pared a- 
way, when the growth of it interrupts this 
end, as ſometimes 1s the caſe. - 


CHAP. XXVI. 
Of WOUNDS in General. 


N all freſh wounds made by cutting inſtru- The lips 
ments, there is nothing more required of all freſh 

than bringing the lips of the wound into con- wounds 
tat by ſuture or bandage, provided the part ſhould be 
will allow of it; for on wounds of the hips, or brought 
other prominent parts, and acroſs ſome of the _ — 
large muſcles, the ſtitches are apt to burſt on can 
the horſe's lying down and rifingtup in the 
ſtall; in ſuch caſes the lips ſhould not be 
brought cloſe together : one ſtitch 1s ſufficient 
for a wound two inches long; but in large 
wounds, they ſhould be at an inch or more 
diſtance ; and if the wound is deep in the 
muſcles, care ſhould be taken to paſs the 
needles proportionably deep, otherwiſe the 
wound will not unite properly from the bot- 
tom. 

Should the wound bleed much from an ar- How 
tery divided, the firſt ſtep ſhould be to ſecure pleeding 
that by paſſing a crooked needle underneath, in wounds + WM 
and tying it up with a waxed thread: if the ſhould be 
artery cannot be got at this way, apply a but- ſtopped. - 
ton of lint or tow to the mouth of the bleed- 
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Of WOUNDS. 
ing veſſel, dipped in a ſtrong ſolution of blue 


vitriol, typtic water, oil of vitriol, or hot oil 
of turpentine, powdered vitriol, or colcothar, 
c. and remember always to apply it cloſe 
to the mouth of the bleeding veſſels, and 
take care that it is kept there by proper com- 
preſs and bandage, till an eſchar is formed; 
otherwiſe it will elude your expectations, and 
frequently alarm you with freſh bleedings. 

I purpoſely avoid ſetting down any famous 
receipts for freſh wounds, whether ointments 
or Fryar's balſams, being well aſſured, that 
in a healthy ſound conſtitution, nature fur- 
niſhes the beſt balſam, and performs herſelf 
the cure, which is ſo often attributed to the 
medicine; when it is otherwiſe, and the 
blood is deprived of its balſamic ſtate, as will 
appear from the aſpect of the wound, and its 
manner of healing, it muſt be reQfied by 
proper internal medicines, before a good 
foundation for healing can be laid by any ex- 
ternal applications whatever. 

Freſh The lips of the wound then being brought 
wounds together by the needle or bandage, it needs 
how dreſ- only be covered with rags dipped in brandy, 
ſed. or a pledgit of tow ſpread with the wound 
ointment, in p. 150. the directions in the 
preceding chapters being obſerved, and the 
wounded part kept as much as poſlible from 


motion. 
Obſerva- Remember to Jreſs all wounds of the joints, 
tion. tendons, and membranous parts, with tere- 


binthinate medicines : to which may be add- 
ed honey and tincture of myrrh ; and avoid 
all greaſy applications whatever ; fomenta- 
tions are alſo generally here of great uſe. 
Punfureg Punctured wounds from thorns, or any o- 
wounds, ther accidents, ſhould be treated in the ſame 
manner 
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which choaks up the orifice. 
thod is to introduce a piece of vitriol or ſub- 
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manner; applying the beer, or bread and how treat- 


milk poultice over the dreſſing, till ſome ſigns ed. 


of digeſtion appear; and fomenting the part 
well every day. This method is alſo very 
ſucceſsfully uſed to thoſe ſwellings which of- 


ten ariſe on the neck from bleeding, the ſores 
being ſprinkled with precipitate and burnt al- 


lum powdered to fetch out the core or fungus 
The uſual me- 


limate, which often brings on a plentiful diſ- 
charge, fetches out the core, and makes a 
cure ; but it is often with the loſs of the vein, 
and it ſometimes leaves a large ſwelling and 
impoſthumation. 


In gun-ſhot wounds, when the ball has not gun. ot 


| penetrated too deep, it ſhould be extracted, wounds, 


if it can be fetched away without diſturbance, how treat- 


together with any extrancous bodies that ed. 


might paſs in with it ; the wound ſhould be 
dreſſed with the old digeſtive of Venice or 
common turpentine, divided with the yolks 
of eggs, to which may be added ſome honey 
and tincture of myrrh. The entrance of 


* theſe wounds frequently requires to be en- 


larged, and a depending orifice ſhould always 


be procured if poſſible; and if the wound 


ſhould not digeſt kindly, apply the beer poul- 
tice, and foment with the diſcutient fomen- 
tation, p. 149. 


In ſcalds, or burns from gunpowder or Scalds and 


any other cauſe, when the ſkin remains in- burns, 


tire, bathe the part well, and keep it ſoaked how treat- 


with rags dipped in ſpirit of wine camphorat- 
ed: ſalt bound thick on the part has been 
tound very effectual for this purpoſe : and in- 
deed all ſaline and ſpirituous applications ex- 
cel others while the ſkin is yet unbroke; but 

when 
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of ſome 
ulcers in 
vain at- 
tempted 
Mithout 
internals. 
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when the ſkin is ſeparated, anoint the part, 
and keep it conſtantly ſupple with linſeed or 
ſallad oil, and a plaiſter ſpread with bees-wax 
and oil; if the ſkin is ſo ſcorched, that ſlough; 
muſt be digeſted out, dreſs with the wound 
ointment and oil of turpentine, and finiſh the 
cure with any drying ointment. Should the 
horſe be feveriſh from the pain, bleed him, 
give cooling glyſters, and treat him as we 
have directed in ſimple fevers. I 

The fire ſuppeſed to be left in the part af. 
ter injuries of this kind, is nothing more than 
the inflammation, which is the natural effect 
of ſuch cauſes ; ſo that the whimſical notion; 
and conceits concerning fire remaining in 
the burnt part is extremely abſurd. 


CHAP. XAXVIL 
Of ULCERS in General. 


WE ſhall not here enter into a deſcription _ | 
of each particular ſpecies of ulcers, but 
only lay down ſome directions for their gene- 
ral treatment, by which means we ſhall a. 
void the uſual prolixity of authors on this 
ſubject, and yet give ſo general an idea of the 
nature of ulcers, as we hope will be ſufficient-| ? 
ly inſtructive both of the application, and oi 
the proper remedy to each. 

It may be neceſſary to obſerve, that we 
may often in vain purſue the beſt methods ot 
cure by external applications, unleſs we have 
recourſe to proper internal remedies; for a 
all ulcers difficult to heal, proceed from 4 
particular indiſpoſition of the blood and juices, 3 


before the former can be brought into an 
order, 
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e part, order, the latter muſt be correQted by altera- 
eed or tives, and ſweetening medicines. 
es-wax Phe firſt intention in the cure of ulcers is The gene- 
loughs bringing them to digeſt, or diſcharge a thick ral me. 
wound matter; which will in general be effected by thod of 
iſh the che green ointment, or that with precipitate ; cufing ul- 
uld the ¶ but ſhould the ſore not digeſt kindly by theſe ©©*** 
d him, I means, but diſcharge a gleety thin matter, 
as we and look pale, you muſt then have recourſe 
to warmer dreflings, ſuch as balſam or oil of 
art af. turpentine, melted down with your common 
e than A digeſtive, and the ſtrong beer poultice over 
|l eflet them; it is proper alſo in theſe kind of ſores 
notion; AF where the circulation is languid and the na- 
ing in Þþ tural heat abated, to warm the part, and 
$ quicken the motion of the blood, by foment- 
| ing it well at the time of dreſſing ; which me- 


thod will thicken the matter, and rouſe the 

native heat of the part, and then the former 

I dreflings may be re- applied. 

1. If the lips of the ulcer grow hard or cal- Callous 
"F lous, they muſt be pared down with a knife, ulcers. 


ription and afterwards rubbed with the cauſtic. 

ers, bu Where ſoft fungous fleſh begins to riſe, it Ulcers 
gene- ſhould carefully be ſuppreſſed in time, other with 
mall a. viſe the cure will go on but ſlowly; if it has proud 
\n this already ſprouted above the ſurface, pare it fleſh. 
\ of the down with a knife, and rub the remainder 
Kcient-| with a bit of cauſtic; and to prevent its riſing 

and of! gain, ſprinkle the fore with equal parts of 

$ burnt allum and red precipitate, or waſh with 

hat we the ſublimate water, and dreſs with dry lint 
hods of even to the ſurface, and then rowl over a 
re have | compreſs of linen as tight as can be borne; 
for s || for a proper degree of preſſure, with mild 

from a applications, will always oblige theſe ſpongy 
| juices, | excreſſences to ſubſide, but without bandage 
"to any the ſtrongeſt will not ſo well ſucceed. 

order, All 
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Hollow 
ulcers. 


oF ULCERS. 
All ſinuſſes or cavities ſhould be laid open 


as ſoon as diſcovered, after bandages have 
been ineffectually tried; but where the cavi- 
ty penetrates deep into the muſcles, and a 
counter opening is impraCticable or hazard- 
ous; where by a continuance, the integu- 


ments of the muſcles are conſtantly dripping | 


and melting down; in theſe caſes injections 
may be uſed, and will frequently be attended 
with ſucceſs. A decoction of colcothar boiled 
in forge-water, or a ſolution of lapis medica- 
mentoſus in lime-water, with a fifth part of 
honey and tinQure of myrrh, may be firſt 


tried, injecting three or four ounces twice a 


day : if this ſhould not ſucceed, the follow- 
ing, which is of a ſharp and cauſtic nature, is 
recommended on Mr. Gibſen's experience. 


A drying TAKE of Roman vitriol half an ounce, diſ- 


injection. 


Fiſtulous 
ulcers. 


ſolve in a pint of water, then decant and 
pour off gently into a large quart bottle; 
add half a pint of camphorated ſpirit of 


wine, the ſame quantity of the beſt vi- | 


negar, and two ounces of Ægyptiacum. 

This mixture is alſo very ſucceſsfully ap- 
plied to ulcerated greaſy heels, which it will 
both cleanſe and dry up. 

Theſe ſinuſſes or cavities frequently dege- 
nerate into fftule, that is, grow pipey, hav- 
ing the inſide thickened, and lined as it were 
with a horny callous ſubſtance, In order to 
their cure, they muſt be laid open, and the 
hard ſubitance all cut away; where this is im- 
practicable, ſcarify them well and truſt to 
the precipitate medicine made ſtrong, rub- 


bing now and then with cauſtic, butter of 
antimony, or equal parts of quickfilver and |} 


aqua fortis. 


When 
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When a rotten or foul bone is an attendant Ulcers 
on an ulcer, the fleſh is generally looſe and with foul 


flabby, the diſcharge oily, thin and ſtink- 


ing, and the bone diſcovered to be carious, 


by its feeling rough to the probe paſſed thro? 
the fleſh for that purpoſe. In order to a cure, 


the bone muſt be laid bare, that the rotten 
T part of it may be removed; for which purpoſe, 
$ deſtroy the looſe fleſh, and dreſs with dry 
$ lint; or the doſſils may be preſſed out of 
tincture of myrrh or euphorbium : jthe throw- 


ing off the ſcale is generally a work of nature, 


F which is effected in more or leſs time, and 


in proportion to the depth the bone is affect- 


Fed ; though burning the foul bone is thought 
by ſome to haſten its ſeparation. 


bones. 


Where the cure does not properly ſucceed, What in- 


peated at proper intervals: and to correct and Proper to 
mend the blood and juices, the antimonial correct 


and alterative powders, with a decoction of 


t vi- guaiacum and lime waters, are proper for 


that purpoſe. 


Vide chap. on Alteratives. 
This general method of treating ulcers or 


ſores, if properly attended to, will be found 
applicable to particular caſes; fo that to avoid 
=F repetitions, we refer the reader to this chap» 
ter. 


1 


CHAP. XXVII. 
Of a BONE-SPAV IN. 


the blopd, 


6 entering at all into the cauſe of A ſpavin 
this diſorder, which is a bony excreſ- deſcribed, 


f ſence, or hard ſwelling growing on the inſide 


Jof the hock of a horſe's leg, we ſhall content 


ourſelves 


| ourſelves with deſcribing the different kind" 

q | thereof, by their ſymptoms; and then enter 

4 Ht on their cure. 

= A ſpavin that begins on the lower part of 

119 | l the hock, is not ſo dangerous as that which 
I | puts out higher, between the two round pro- 

Wil ||: ceſſes of the leg bone; and a ſpavin near the 

11 edge is not ſo bad as that which is more in- 
i l ö ward towards the middle, as it does not ſo 
1 ſo much affect the bending of the hock. 

The diffe-. A ſpavin that comes by a kick or blow, is 

rent kinds. at firſt no true ſpavin, but a bruiſe on the 
bone, or membrane which covers it; there- 
fore not of that conſequence, as when it pro- 
ceeds from a natural cauſe: and thoſe that 
put out on colts and young horſes, are not ſo 
bad as thoſe that happen to horſes in their full 
ſtrength and maturity; but in very old horſes, 
they are generally incurable. 

Some The uſual method of treating this diſorder 
proper is by bliſters and firing, without any regard 
cautions. to the ſituation, or cauſe whence it proceeds. 

Thus if a fullneſs on the fore part of the hock 
comes upon hard riding, or any other vio- 
lence, which threatens a ſpavin; in that caſe 
ſuch coolers and repellers are proper, as are | 
recommended in ſtrains and bruiſes. Thoſe F 
happening to colts and young horſes are ge- 
nerally ſuperficial, and require only the | 
milder applications : for it is better to wear 
them down by degrees, than to remove them 
at once by ſevere means. 

Various are the. preſcriptions for the bliſ-— 
tering ointment; but the following, on pro- 
per experience, ſtands well recommended by 
Mr. Gib ſen. 

The TAKE nerve and marſhmallow ointment, - 
bliſtering of each two ounces; quickſilver one 
Ointment. Ounce, 
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ounce, thoroughly broke with an ounce 
of Venice turpentine; Spaniſh flies 
powdered, a dram and a half; ſublimate 
one dram; oil of origanum two drams. 


163 


The hair is to be cut as cloſe as poſſible, How to 
and then the ointment applied pretty thick be uſed. 


over the part; this ſhould be done in the 
morning, and-the horſe kept tied up all day 
without any litter till night ; when he may 
be untied, in order to lie down; and a pitch 
plaiſter, or any ſticking plaiſter may be laid 
over it, and bound on with a broad tape or 
bandage, to keep all cloſe. 

After the bliſter has done running, and the 
ſcabs begin to dry and peel off, it may be ap- 
plied a ſecond time, in the ſame manner as 


before; this ſecond application generally tak- 


ing greater effect than the firſt, and in colts 
and young horſes makes a perfect cure. 


When the ſpavin has been of long ſtand- Obſerva- 
ing, it will require to be renewed, perhaps tiou. 


five or ſix times; but after the ſecond appli- 
cation, a greater diſtance of time muſt be al- 
lowed, otherwiſe it might leave a ſcar, or 
cauſe a baldneſs; to prevent which, once a 
fortnight or three weeks is often enough; 
and it may in this manner be continued fix or 
ſeven times, without the leaſt blemiſh, and 
will generally be attended with ſucceſs. 

But the ſpavins that put out on older or full 
aged horſes, are apt to be more obſtinate, as 
being ſeated more inward; and when they 
run among the ſinuoſities of the joint, they 
are far the moſt part incurable, as they then 
he out of the reach of applications, and are 
arrived to a degree of impenetrable hard- 


neſs, 
The 
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Some cau- The uſual method in theſe caſes is to fire, 
tions in directly, or to uſe the ſtrongeſt kind of cau- 
2 to ſtic bliſters; and ſometimes to fire and lay 
Pow | and the bliſter immediately over the part ; but 
es. this way ſeldom ſucceeds farther than putting 
a ſtop to the growth of the ſpavin, and is apt 
to leave both a blemiſh and ſtiffneſs behind ; 
beſides the great riſk run (by the applications 
of theſe fiery and cauſtic medicines to the 
nervous and tendinous parts about the joints) 
of exciting violent pain and anguiſh, and de- 

ſtroying the limb. 

The The beſt and ſafeſt way therefore is to 
bliſtering make trial of the bliſtering ointment above, 
ointment and to continue it according to the directions 
recom- there laid down, for ſome months, if found 
mended. neceſſary, the horſes in the intervals working 

moderately: the hardneſs will thus be diſ- 

ſolved by degrees, and wear away inſenſibly. 
Directions Where the ſpavin lies ſo deep, and runs 
for firing. ſo far into the hollow of the joint, thet no 
application can reach it, neither firmag nor 
medicines can avail, . for the reaſons above 
entioned: though bold ignorant fellows 
have ſometimes ſucceeded in caſes of this ſort 
(by men of judgment deemed incurable) by 
the application of cauſtic oint:nents with ſub- 
limate, which a& very forcibly, enter deep, 
and make a large diſcharge, and by that 
means deſtroy a great part of the ſubſtance, 
and diſſolve away the remainder. Though 
whoever 1s at all acquainted with the nature 


Directions 
for firing 


S* of theſe medicines, muſt know how danger- 
ous in general their operation is on theſe oc- 
15 caſions, and that a proper prepared cautery 
1 mace like a fleam, under the direction of | 
4 ſkilful hand, may be applied with leſs danger 
| of injuring either tendons or ligaments. Af 
ter 
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Jor mild bliſtering ointment. Where the 


$ ling may be ſafely fired with a thin iron forc- 
ed pretty deep into the ſubſtance, and then 


origin from the junctures of the ſame bones, 
and riſes on the hind part, forming a pretty 
large tumour over the back part of the hind 


with pain and lameneſs. 


produce ſpavins; viz. hard-riding, ſtrains, ed. 
¶ does not ſubmit to this treatment, but grows 


is to fire with a thin iron, making a line down 


ag ſeveral lines in a penniform manner 


Jardin. This commonly proceeds from blows 


14 
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ter the ſubſtance of the ſwelling has been pro- 
perly penetrated by the inſtrument, it muſt 
be kept running by the precipitate medicine, 
ſpavin lies not deep in the joint, and the 
bliſtering method will not ſucceed, the ſwel- 


ſhould be dreſſed as is above direQed. 


CHAP. XXIX. 
Of a CURB and RING-BONE. 


S a ſpavin riſes among the bones on the A curb 
fore part of the hock, ſo a curb takes its deſcribed. 


leg, attended with ſtiffneſs, and ſometimes 


A curb proceeds from the ſame cauſes that How cur- 


blows, or kicks. The cure at firſt is gene- 
rally eaſy enough effected by bliſtering, re- 
peated two or three times, or oftner. If it 


exceſſively hard, the quickeſt and ſureſt way 
the middle from top to bottom, and draw- 


pretty deep; and then to apply a mild bliſ- 
tering plaiſter or ointment over it :—This 
method will intirely remove it. 
There is another ſwelling taken notice of, A jardon 
on the outſide of the hock, which is called adeſcribed. 


and 
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and kicks of other horſes; but frequently 
happens to managed horſes, by ſetting them 
on their haunches: it is ſeldom attended with 
much lameneſs, unleſs it has been neglected, 
or ſome little proceſs of the bone be broke. 
It ſhould firſt be treated with the coolers and 
repellers in page 172. and 172. but if any 
iwelling continues hard, and inſenſible, the 
beſt way is to bliſter or fire; but mild bliſ- 
ters alone generally ſucceed, 
A ring- The ring-bone is a hard ſwelling on the 
bone de- lower part of the paſtern, which generally 
ſcribed. reaches half way round the forepart thereof, 
and from its reſemblance to a ring, has us 
denomination, It often ariſes from ſtrains, 
Sc. and when behind, from putting young 
horſes too early upon their haunches ; ; forin 
that attitude a horſe throws his whole weight 
as much, if not more, upon his paſterns, than 
on his hocks. 

Their dif- When it appears diſtinctly round the paſ- 

ference. tern, and does not run downwards toward 
the coronet, ſo as to affect the coffin joint, it 
is eaſily cured; but if it takes its origin from 
ſome ſtrain or defect in the joint originally, 
or if a calloſity is fund under the round liga- 
ment that covers that joint, the cure is ge- 
nerally dubious, and ſometimes impractica- 
ble; as it is apt to turn to a quittor, and in 
the end to form an ulcer upon the hoof. 

The ring-bones that appear on colts and 
young horſes, will often inſenſibly wear off 
of themſelves, without the help of any appli- 
cation ; but when the ſubſtance remains, there 
needs no other remedy beſides bliſtering, un- 
leſs when by long continuance it is grown to 
an obſtinate hardneſs, and then it may re- 


quireboth bliſtering and firing. 
To 
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To fire a ring- bone ſucceſsfully, let the o- The cure · 
ration be performed with a thinner inſtru- 

ment than the common one, and let the lines 

or razes be made not above a quarter of an 

inch diſtant, croſſing them obliquely ſome- 

what like a chain: apply a mild bliſter over 

all; and when quite dried up, the rupture 

plaiſter; and then turn the horſe to graſs for 

ſome time. 


CHAP. XXX. 
Of SPLENTS. 


| HESE are hard exereſſences that grow Splents 
on the ſhank-bone, and are of variousdeſcribed. 
ſhapes and ſizes. Some horſes are more ſub- 
ject to ſplents than others; but young horſes 
are moſt liable to theſe infirmities, which of- 
ten wear off, and diſappear of themſelves. 
Few horſes put out ſplents after they are ſeven 
or eight years old, unleſs they meet with 
blows or accidents. | 

A ſplent that ariſes in the middle of the Beſt let 
ſhank bone is no ways dangerous; but thoſe alone, if 
that ariſe on the back part of this bone, when they oc- 
they grow large and preſs againſt the back caſion no 
; # finew, always cauſe lameneſs or ſtiffneſs, by lameneſs. 

$ rubbing againſt it: the others, except they 

are ſituated near the joints, ſeldom occaſion 
r WW lameneſs. 


As to the cure of ſplents, the beſt way is The cure. 
not to meddle with them, unleſs they are ſo 
large as to disfigure a horſe, or are ſo ſituated 
& to endanger his going lame. 
4 . Splents in their infancy, and on their firſt 
ppearance, ſhould be well bathed with vine- 


) N gar, 
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gar, or old verjuice; which by ſtrengthening 
the fibres, often put a ſtop to their growth: 
for the membrane covering the bone, and 
not the bone itfelf, is here thickened; and in 
ſome conſtitutions purging and afterwards 
diuretic drinks, will be à great means to re- 
move the humidity and moiſture about the 
limbs, which is what often gives riſe to ſuch 
excreſſences. 

Various are the remedies preſcribed for 
this diſorder; the uſual way is to rub the 
ſplent with a round ſtick, or the handle of a 
hammer, till it is almoſt raw, and then touch 
it with oil of origanum. Others lay on a 
pitch plaiſter, with a little ſublimate or arſe- 
nic, to deſtroy the ſubſtance; ſome uſe oil of 
vitriol; ſome tincture of cantharides: all 
which methods have at times ſucceeded ; only 


they are apt to leave a ſcar with the loſs of | 
hair. Thoſe applications that are of a more 
cauſtic nature often do more hurt than good, 


eſpecially when the ſplent is grown very hard, 
as they produce a rottenneſs, which keeps 
running ſeveral months before the ulcer can 
be healed, and then leaves an ugly ſcar. 
Mild bliſters often repeated, as recom- 


Mild blij. mended in the chapter of Bone-Spavin, ſhould 
ters are to firſt be tried as the moſt eligible method, 
be prefer- and will generally ſucceed even beyond expec- 
red to fir- tation: but if they fail, and the ſplent be near 


INg. 


the knee or joints, you mult fire and bliſter 
in the ſame manner as for the bone-ſpavin. 
Splents on the back part of the ſhank-bone 


are difficult to cure, by reaſon of the back 


ſinews covering them; the beſt way is 10 
bore the ſplent in ſeveral places with an iron 
not very hot; and then to fire in the commo!! 
Ways 
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way, not making the lines too deep, but very 
cloſe together. 


E 


CHAP. XXXI. 
Of te POLL-EVIL. 
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HE poll-evil is an abſceſs near the poll The poll- 
of a horſe, formed in the ſinuſſes be- evil de- 
tween the noll-bone, and the uppermoſt ver- ſcribed. 


tebræ of the neck. 
If it proceeds from blows, bruiſes, or any 


How 


external violence, at firſt bathe the ſwelling cured. 


often with hot vinegar, and if the hair be 
fretted off with an ouzing through the ſkin, 
make uſe of two parts of vinegar, and one of 
ſpirit of wine; but if there be an itching with 
heat and inflammation, the ſafeſt way 1s to 


bleed and apply poultices with bread, milk, 


and elder flowers: this method, with the aſ- 
ſiſtance of phyſick, will frequently diſperſe 
the ſwelling, and prevent this evil. 

But when the tumor is critical, and has 


How 


all the ſigns of matter, the beſt method then treated, 
15 to forward it by applying the ripening poul- when cri- 
tices already taken notice of, till it comes to tical. 


maturity, and burſts of itſelf; or if opened 
with a knife great care ſhould be taken to 
avoid the tendinous ligament that runs along 


the neck under the mane: when matter is on 


both ſides, the opening muſt be made on 
each fide, and the ligament remain undivided. 


If the matter flows in great quantities, re- Various. 
ſembles melted glue, and is of an oily con- methods 
ſiſtence, it will require a ſecond inciſion, eſ- of cure, 


pecially if any cavities are diſcovered by the 
finger or probe; _ ſhould be opened by 
| the 
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the knife, the orifices made depending, and 
the wound dreſſed with the common digeſ- 
tive of turpentine, honey, and tincture of 
myrrh, and after digeſtion with the precipitate 
ointment; or waſh the ſore with the follow- 
ing made hot, and fill up the cavity with tow 
ſoaked in it. 

TAKE vinegar or ſpirit of wine half a 
pint, white vitriol diſſolved in ſpring 
water half an ounce, tincture of myrrh 

four ounces. 

This may be made ſharper by adding more 
vitriol ; but if the fleſh is very luxuriant, it 
ſhould firſt be pared down with a knife before 
the application; with this waſh alone Mr. 
Gibſon has cured this diſorder without any 
other formality of dreſſing, waſhing with it 
twice a day, and laying over the part a quan- 
tity of tow ſoaked in vinegar, and the white 
of eggs beat together. This laſt application 
will ſerve inſtead of a bandage, as it will ad- 
here cloſe to the poll, and come off eaſ 
when there is occaſion to dreſs. Some w 
with the phagzdenic water, and then fill up 
the abſceſs with looſe doſſils of tow ſoaked in 
ÆEgyptiacum and oil of turpentine made hot, 
and continue this method till the cure is et- 
feed. 

But the moſt compendious method of cure 
is found by obſervation to be by ſcalding, as 
the farriers term it, and is thus proſecuted 
when the ſore is foul, of a bad diſpoſition, 
and attended with a profuſion of matter. 

TAKE corroſive ſublimate, verdigreaſe in 
fine powder, and Roman vitriol, of each 
two drams; green copperas half an 
ounce; honey or Ægyptiacum two 
ounces, oil of turpentine and train * 

0 
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of each eight ounces ; rectified ſpirit of 

wine four ounces: mix together in a 

bottle. 

Some make their ſcalding mixture milder, 

uſing red precipitate inſtead of the ſublimate, 

and white vitriol inſtead of the blue; the fol- 

uf 2 lowing has been ſucceſsfully uſed for this pur- 

poſe, viz. half an ounce of verdigreaſe, half 

a pint of train oil, four ounces of oil of tur- 
pentine, and two of oil of vitriol. 

The manner of ſcalding is firſt to clean the The me- 
abſceſs well with a piece of ſponge dipped in thod of 
vinegar; then put a ſufficient quantity of the ſcalding. 


Mr. mixture into a ladle with a ſpout, and when 
any iris made ſcalding hot, pour it into the ab- 
"3+ ſceſs, and cloſe the lips together with one or 
1an. more ſtitches. This is to remain in ſeveral 
hite days, and if good matter appears, and not 


in an over great quantity, it will do well 
without any other dreſſing, but bathing with 
ſpirit of wine; if the matter flows in great 
abundance, and of a thin conſiſtence, it muſt 
be ſcalded again, and repeated till the matter 
leſſens and thickens. 

Theſe liquid corroſive dreſſings agree well Obſerva- 
with horſes, whoſe fibres are ſtiff and rigid, tion. 
and whoſe juices are oily and viſcid; in this 
caſe they contract the veſſels of the tendons 

on the hind part of the head and upper part 

of the neck, which are continually ſpewing 

out a matter or ichor that can hardly be di- 
geſted, or the profuſion abated without ſuch 
applications as theſe. 
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CHAP. XXXII. 


Of a Fiſtula and Bruiſes on the Withers, | 
Warbles en the Back, and Sit-Faſts. 


Bruiſes of FLY ISES on the withers frequently im- 
the wi- poſthumate, and for want of care turn 
thers, fiſtulous; they ariſe often from pinches of the 
how ſaddle, and ſhould be treated with repellers ; 
cauled. for this purpoſe bathe the tumor well with hot 
T he cure. vinegar three or four times a day, if that does 

not ſucceed alone, an ounce of oil of vitriol 

may be put to a quart of vinegar, or half an 


ounce of white vitriol diſſolved in a little | 


water, and added to the ſame quantity. Theſe 
are generally very effectual repellers for this 
purpoſe in horſes, and will frequently prevent 
impoſthumation: When the ſwelling is attend- 
ed with heat, ſmarting, and little hot watery 
pimples, the following mixture will then be 
more proper to bathe with. 
A repel. TAKE two ounces of crude ſal ammoniac, 
ling waſh. boiled in a quart of lime-water, where 
that cannot be had, a handful of pearl or 
wood aſhes may be boiled in common 
water; pour off the decoction when ſet- 
tled, and mix with it half a pint of ſpirit 
of wine: anoint the part afterwards with 
linſeed oil, or elder ointment, to ſoften 
and ſmooth the ſkin. | 
When cri. But when theſe ſwellings are critical, the 
tical how conſequence of a fever ſettled on this part, 
treated. you mutt avoid the repelling method, and aſ- 
ſift in bringing the ſwelling to matter by 
means of ſuppurating poultices : experienced 
farriers adviſe never to open theſe tumors 
till they break of themſelves; for if they are 


opened 
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opened before they are ripe, the whole ſore 
will be ſpongy, and diſcharge a bloody ichor, 
which ſoon degenerates into a ſordid ulcer. 
But take care to inlarge the openings and 
pare away the lips, that your dreſſings may 
be applied eaſily; and avoid the ligament 
which runs along the neck to the withers ; if 
a gathering forms on the oppoſite fide, open 
it in the ſame manner, but take care they in- 
cline downwards, for the ſake of depending 
orifices, and letting the matter flow off eaſily. 
For the method of dreſſing we mult refer to 
the preceding chapter; and if the bones 
ſhould be found foul, they muſt be dreſſed 
with tincture of myrrh till they ſcale of: if 
the fungus is very troubleſome, and the diſ- 
charge oily, yellow and viſcid, pledgits ſoak- 
ed in the following made hot have been 
found very effectual, bathing the ſwelling 
round with ſpirit of wine and vinegar. 


TAKE halt an ounce of blue vitriol, diſ- a d 
ſolved in a pint of water; oil of turpen- waſh, 


tine, and rectified ſpirit of wine, of 
each four ounces : white wine vinegar 
{1x ounces; oil of vitriol and Ægyptiacum, 
of each two ounces. 

When the cavities are truly fiſtulous, the 
calloſities muſt be cut out, where it can be 
done, with a knife; and the remainder de- 
ſtroyed by corroſives, viz. precipitate, burnt 
allum, and white vitriol, as we have already 
obſerved in the chapter on Ulcers. 


rying 


Warbles are ſmall hard tumors under the Warbles 
ſaddle part of a horſe's back, occaſioned by deſcribed. 


the heat of the ſaddle in travelling, or its un- 
eaſy ſituation. A hot greaſy diſh-clout at firſt 
frequently applied, will ſometimes remove 
them. Camphorated ſpirits of wine are alſo 


4 very 
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Of Wind-Galls, Blood, and 


very effectual for this purpoſe to diſperſe 
them, to which a little ſpirit of ſal ammoniac 
may be added. The repellers above men- 
tioned are ſucceſsfully applied in theſe caſes, 
and if you are obliged to work the horſe, 
take care your ſaddle is nicely chambered. 

A fit-taſt proceeds generally from a warble, 
and is the horſe's hide turned horny, which 
if it cannot be diſſolved and ſoftened by rub- 
bing with the mercurial ointment, muſt be 
cut out, and treated then as a freſh wound. 


—_— 


CHAP. XXXIII. 
Of Wind-Galls, Blood and Bog-Spavins. 


A Wind-gall is a flatulent ſwelling, which 
yields te the preſſure of the finger, and 
recovers its ſhape on the removal thereof: 
the tumor is viſible to the eye, and often 
ſeated on both ſides of the back ſinew, above 
the fetlocks, on the fore legs; but moſt fre- 
quently on the hind legs; though they are 
met with in various parts of the body, where- 
ever membranes can be ſo ſeparated, that a 
quantity of air and ſeroſities may be included 
within their duplicatures. 

When they appear near the joints and 
tendons, they are generally cauſed by ſtrains, 
or bruiſes on the ſinews, or the ſheath that 
covers them ; which by being overſtretched, 
have ſome of their fibres ruptured ; whence 
probably may ouze out that fluid which is 
commonly found with the included air: 
though where theſe ſwellings ſhew them- 
ſelves in the interſtices of large muſcles, which 
appear blown up like bladders, air alone is the 


chief 
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chief fluid; and theſe may ſafely be opened, 
and treated as a common wound. 

On the firſt appearance of wind-galls, their How they 

cure ſhould be attempted by reſtringents and ſhould be 
bandage; for which purpoſe let the ſwelling treated. 
be bathed. twice a day with vinegar, or ver- 
juice alone, or let the part be fomented with 
a decoQion of oak bark, pomegranate and 
allum boiled in verjuice binding over it, with 
a rowler, a woollen cloth ſoaked in the ſame. 
Some for this purpoſe uſe red wine lees, 
others curriers ſhavings wetted with the ſame, 
or vinegar, bracing the part up with a firm 
bandage. 

If this method after a proper trial, ſhould Repeated 
not be found to ſucceed, authors have ad- bliſtering 
viſed the ſwelling to be pierced with an awl, recom- 
or opened with a knife; but mild bliſtering mended 
has in general the preference given to theſe 
methods ; the including fluids being thereby 
drawn off, the impaQted air diſperſed, and the 
tumor gradually diminiſhed, A little of the 
bliſtering ointment ſhould be laid on every 
other day for a week, which brings on a plen- 
tiful diſcharge, but generally in a few days is 
dried up, when the horſe may be put to his 
uſual work, and the bliſtering ointment re- 
neved in that manner once a month or oftner, 
as the horſe can be ſpared from buſineſs, till 
the cure is compleated. This is the only 
method to prevent ſcars, which firing of 
| courſe leaves behind, and unleſs ſkillfully ex- 

ecuted, too often likewiſe a fullneſs on the 
joint with ſtiffneſs; the mild bliſtering oint- 
ment, where the ſublimate is left out, is the 
F the propereſt for this purpoſe. 
þ A blood-ſpavin is a ſwelling and dilatation A blood 
f of the vein that runs along the inſide of the ſpavin de- 
I 4 hock, ſcribed, 
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hock, forming alittle ſoft ſwelling in the hol- 
low part, and is often attended with a weak- 
neſs and lameneſs of the hock. 

The cure ſhould be firſt attempted with the 
reſtringents and bandage above recommend- 
ed which will contribute greatly to ſtrength- 
en all weakneſſes of the joints, and frequent- 
Iy will remove this diſorder, if early applied: 
but if, by theſe means the vein is not reduc- 
ed to its uſual dimenſions, the ſkin ſhould be 
opened, and the vein tied with a crooked 
needle and wax thread paſſed underneath it, 
both above and below the ſwelling, and the 
turgid part ſuffered to digeſt away with the 
ligatures: for this purpoſe the wound may 
be daily dreſſed with turpentine, honey and 
ſpirit of wine, incorporated together. 

A bog-ſpavin is an encyſted tumor on the 
inſide the hough, or according to Dr. Brac- 
ken, a collection of browniſh gelatinous mat- 
ter, contained in a bag, or cyſt, which he 
thinks to be the lubricating matter of the 
joint altered, the common membrane that 
incloſes it, forming the cyſt: this caſe he 
has taken the pains to illuſtrate in a young 
colt of his own, where he ſays, When the 
ſpavia was preſſed hard on the inſide the 
hough, there was a ſmall tumor on the out- 
ſide which convinced him the fluid was with- 
in ſide the joint: he accordingly cut into it, 
diſcharged a large quantity of this gelatinaus 
matter, dreſſed the ſore with doſſils dipped 
in oil of turpentine, putting into it, once in 
three or four days, a powder made of calcin- 
ed vitriol, allum and bole: by this method of 
dreſſing the bag ſloughed off and came away, 
and the cure was ſucceſsfully compleated 
without any viſible ſcar. 

This 
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This diſorder, according to the above de- Recom- 
ſcription, will ſcarcely ſubmit to any other mended 
method, except firing, when the cyſt ought in obſti- 
to be penetrated to make it effectuaſ; but in 1 
all obſtinate caſes that have reſiſted the above _—— 
methods, both the cure of this, and the ſwel- 
lings called wind-galls ſhould, I think, be at- 
tempted in this manner. It through the pain 
attending the operation or dreſſings, the joint 
ſhould ſwell and inflame, toment it twice a 
day, and apply a poultice over the dreſſings 
till it is reduced. 


CHAP XXXIV. 
Of Mallenders and Sallenders. 


Allenders are cracks in the bend of the Mallen-- 
the horſe's knee, that diſcharge a ſharp ders de- 
indigeſted matter ; they are often the occa- ſeribed. 
ſion of lameneſs, ſtiffneſs, and the horſe's 
tumbling. | 
Sallenders are the ſame diſtemper, ſituate Sallenders; 
on the bending of the hough, and occaſion a what. 
lameneſs behind. 
They are both cured by waſhing the parts 
with a lather of ſoap warmed, or old cham- 
berlye; and then applying over the cracks a 
ſtrong mercurial ointment ſpread on tow, 
with which they ſhould be dreſſed night and 
morning till all the [ſcabs fall off: if this. 
ſhould not ſucceed, anoint them night and 
morning with a little of the following, and 
apply the above ointment over it. 
TAKE. hogs lard two ounces ; ſublimate 


mercury two .drams. | 
15 Take 
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Take the next from Gibſon, which is to 
be depended on. 
FEthiops mineral half an ounce; white vi- 
triol one dram; ſoft green ſoap ſix 
ounces. 

Anoint with this often, but firſt clip a- 
way the hair, and clear the ſcabs. On their 
drying up, it may be proper to give a gentle 
purge or two; or the nitre balls may be tak- 


weeks. 


CH AP. XXXV. 
Of Lampas, Barbs, and Wolves Teeth. 


The lam- HE Lampas is an excreſſence in the 
pas, de- roof of the horſe's mouth, which is 
ſcribed. ſometimes ſo luxuriant that it grows above 


The cure. js in lightly cauteriſing the fleſh with a hot 
iron, taking care that it does not penetrate 
too deep, ſo as to ſcale off the thin bone that 
lies under the upper bars: the part may be 
anointed with burnt allum and honey, which 
is proper for moſt ſores in the mouth. 

Barbs Barbs are ſmall excreſſences under the 
what, and tongue, which may be diſcovered by drawing 
how cur- it aſide, and are cured by cutting cloſe off, 
ed. and waſhing with brandy, or ſalt and water. 
Wolves A horſe is ſaid to have wolves teeth, when 
teeth, the teeth grow in ſuch a manner, that their 
what. points prick, or wound either the tongue,-or 

gums, in eating. Old horſes are moſt liable 
to this infirmity, and whoſe upper overſhoot 
the under teeth in a great degree, 1 

. 0 


en advantageouſly, for a fortnight, or three | 


the teeth, and hinders his feeding. The cure | N 
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To remedy this evil you may either chop The cure. 
off the ſuperfluous parts of the teeth with a 

chizzel and mallet, or file them down, which 

is the better way, till you have ſufficiently 

waſted them. 


CHAP. XXXVI 
Of the GREASE. 


N order to treat this diſorder with ſome The 
propriety (without having recourſe to bu- greaſe to 
mours falling down for its explanation) I ſhall be conſi- 
conſider it as ariſing from two different cau- dered as a 
ſes; a fault or relaxation in the veſſels, or a diſorder of 
bad diſpoſition in the blood and juices; but the * 
unleſs the reader has ſome idea of the blood's n blood 
circulation, or will give himſelf a little trou- : 
ble to obtain it, this doctrine will be of little 
uſe to him, and he muſt be content to be ſtill 
impoſed on with the uſual cant of humour-. 
We have already explained our meaning on 
this ſubje& in a preceding chapter, and ſhall 
here only obſerve, that the blood and juices 
(or bumours, for there are always ſome in 
the beſt ſtate of blood) are brought to the 


extreme parts by the arteries, and returned 


by the veins; in which latter the blood is to 
riſe in perpendicular columns, to return the 
circulating fluids from the extremities : hence 
ſwellings in the legs of horſes may eaſily be How 
accounted for, from a partial ſtagnation of ſwellings 
the blood and juices in the finer veſſels, in te 
where the circulation is moſt languid ; and limb are 
eſpecially when there is want of due exerciſe, 27-0 
and a proper muſcular compreſſion on the 
veſſels to puſh forward the returning ood, 
| an 


ko 


The 
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and propel the inert and half ſtagnating fluids 
through their veſſels; in ſhort the blood in 
ſuch caſes cannot ſo readily aſcend as de- 
ſcend, or a greater quantity is brought by 
the arteries than can be returned 'by the 
veins. 


The greaſe then conſidered in this light, 
greaſe muſt be treated as a local complaint, where 
mould the parts affected are alone concerned, the 
ſometimes 


be treated blood and juices being yet untainted, and in 


as local. 


How 
ſwelled 
heels 
" ſhould be 
treated, 


good condition; or as a diſorder where they 
are both complicated : but when it is an at- 
tendant on ſome other diſtemper, as the farcy, 
yellows, dropſy, Sc. ſuch diſeaſes muſt firſt 
be cured before the greaſe can be removed. 
In the former caſe moderate exerciſe, proper 
dreſſing, cleanlineſs, and external applica- 
tions, will anſwer the purpoſe; in the latter, 
internals muſt be called in to our aſſiſtance, 
with proper evacuations. 

When a horſe's heels are firſt obſerved to 
ſwell in the ſtable, and ſubſide, or go down, 
on exerciſe; let care be taken to waſh them 
very clean every time he comes in, with ſoap- 
ſuds, chamberlye, or vinegar and water, 
which, with proper rubbing, will frequently 
prevent, or remove this complaint: or let 
them be well bathed twice a day with old 
verjuice, or the following mixture, which 
will brace up the relaxed veſſels; and if rags 
dipped in the ſame are rowled on with a pro- 
per bandage, for a few days, it is moſt likel 
the ſwellings will ſoon be removed by this 
method only, as the bandage will ſupport-the 
veſſels, till they have recovered their tone. 
To anſwer this end alſo, a laced ſtocking 
made of ſtrung canvaſs, or coarſe cloth, neatly 
fitted to the part, would be found extreamly 


ſerviceable, 


ſe 
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ſerviceable, and might eaſily be contrived by 


an ingenious mechanick. | 
TAKE rectiſied ſpirit of wine four ounces, A repel- 
diſſolve in it half an ounce of camphire, ling waſh. 
to which add wine-vinegar or old ver- 
juice ſix ounces ; white vitriol diſſolved 
in a gill of water, one ounce ; mix to- 
gether, and ſhake the phial when uſed, 

But if cracks or ſcratches are obſerved 
which ouſe and run, let the hair be clipped 
away, as well to prevent a lodgment (which 
becomes ſtinking and offenſive by its ſtay) as 
to give room for waſhing out dirt or gravel, 
which if ſuffered to remain there, would great- 
ly aggravate the diſorder, 

When this is the caſe, or the heels are full Poultices 
of hard ſcabs, it is neceſſary to begin the cure often ne- 
with poultices, made either of boiled turneps ceſſary. 
and lard, with a handfull of linſeed powder- 
ed; or oatmeal and rye flower, with a little 
common turpentine, and hogs lard boiled up 
with ſtrong beer grounds, or red wine lees. 

The digeſtive ointment being applied to the 
ſores for two or three days, with either of 

| theſe poultices over it, will by ſoftening them, 
promote a diſcharge, unload the veſſels, and 
take down the ſwelling ; when they may be 
dried up with the following : 

TAKE white vitriol and burnt allum, of A drying 
each two ounces; Ægyptiacum one water. 
ounce; lime-water a quart or three pints: 
waſh the ſores with a ſponge dipped in 
this, three times a day, and apply the 
common white ointment ſpread on tow; 
to an ounce of which may be added two 
drams of ſugar of lead. 

Or the follow ing waſh and ointment may be 
uſed for that purpoſe. 
TAKE 
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Another; TAKE half an ounce of Roman vitriol, | | 

drying diſſolve it in a pint of water; then de- 

water. cant off the clear into a quart bottle, add 
half a pint of camphorated ſpirits of 
wine, the ſame quantity of vinegar, and 
two ounces of Ægyptiacum. 

Adrying TAKE honey four ounces, white or red 

ointment. lead powdered two ounces, verdigreaſe 
in fine powder one ounce; mix to- 
gether. a 

Some for this purpoſe apply allum-curd ; MY : 
others a ſtrong ſolution of allum in verjuice, 
with honey: and many of theſe forms may 
eaſily be contrived. But let it be remember- 
ed, that as ſoon as the ſwelling is abated, and 
the moiſture leſſened, it would be very pro- 
per to keep the legs and paſterns rolled up 
with a firm bandage, or linen rowler two or 
three fingers wide, in order to brace up the 
relaxed veſſels, till they have recovered their 
natural tone. | 

How This method is generally very ſucceſsful | 
treated when the diſtemper is only local, and re- 
whentrom quires no internal medicines: but if the horſe 
an inter- be full and groſs, his legs greatly gorged, ſo 
nal cauſe. that the hair ſtares up, and is what ſome term 

pen-featbered, and has a large ſtinking diſ- 
charge from deep foul ſores, you may expect 
to meet with great trouble, as theſe diſor · 
ders are very obſtinate to remove, being of- 
ten occaſioned by a poor dropſical ſtate of 
blood, or a general bad diſpoſition in the 
blood and juices. 

The cure in this caſe, if the horſe is full 
and fleſhy, muſt be begun by bleeding, rowels 
and repeated purging ; after which diuretic 
medicines are frequently given with ſucceſs. 


Thus, 1 
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TAKE four ounces of yellow roſin, one A diuretic 
of ſal prunellæ; grind them together drink. 
with an oiled peſtle, add a dram of oil 
of amber, and give in a quart of forge 
water every morning, faſting two hours 
before and after taking, and ride mo- 
derately, | 

As this drink is found very diſagreeable 

to ſome horſes, I would recommend the 
nitre balls in its ſtead, given to the quantity of 
two ounces a day, for a month or ſix weeks, 
mixed up with honey, or in his feeds: Take 
the following alſo for that purpoſe. | 
YELLOW rofſin four ounces, ſalt of tartar Diuretic 
and ſal prunellæ, of each two ounces ; balls. 
Venice ſoap half a pound ; oil of juni- 
per half an ounce ; make into balls of 
two ounces weight, and give one every 
morning. 
Or, 


TAKE nitre two ounces; camphor one 
dram, honey enough to make into a 
ball ; give as the former. 

The legs in this caſe ſhould be bathed or Fomen- 
fomented, in order to breathe out the ſtag- tations 
nant juices, or to thin them, ſo that they may ſometimes 
be able to circulate freely in the common cur- neceſlary. 
rent. For this purpoſe foment twice a day 
with the diſcutient fomentation, p. 149, in 
which a handful or two of wood aſhes has 
been boiled ; apply then the above poultices, 
or the following, till the ſwelling has ſub- 
ſided, when the ſores may be dreſſed with the 
green ointment till they are properly digeſted, 
and then dried up with the water and oint- 
ment above recommended. 

TAKE honey one pound, turpentine fix «©, 
ounces, incorporate with a ſpoon ; and diſcutient 
addpoultice. 
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add of the meal of fenugreek and linfeed , 
each four ounces ; boil in three quarts of 5 


red wine lees to the conſiſtence of a 6 

poultice; to which add, when taken m 

from the fire, two ounces of camphor in I g 

powder, ſpread it on thick cloths, and FF ce 

apply warm to the legs, ſecuring it on FS 

with a ſtrong rowler. p 

If the ſores are very foul, dreſs them with fe 

two parts of the wound ointment and one ofs 
fgyptiacum ; and apply the following, ſpread is 

thick on cloths, and rowled on. h 

A TAKE of black ſoap a pound, honey half Af 
— a pound, burnt allum four ounces, verdi- f 


greaſe powdered two ounces, wheat- IM x 
flower a ſufficient quantity. 12 
If the diuretic balls ſhould not ſucceed, they IF 2 
muſt be changed for the antimonial and mer- f 
curial alteratives, already mentioned; but 1 
turning a horſe out into a field, where he has t 
a hovel or ſhed to run to at pleafure, would s : 
greatly contribute to quicken the cure, and | 
indeed would in general effect it alone; but 
if this cannot be complied with, let him be 1 
turned out in the day-time. 
Alarge If the horſe is not turned out, a large and | 
ſtall ne- convenient ſtall is abſolutely neceſſary, with 
ceſſary. good dreſſing and care: this ſtall ſhould'be | 
fix feet wide, that a tall horſe may ſhoot out 
his legs at length, ſo that the blood may cir- 
culate freely, without meeting with reſiſtan- 
ces, which it naturally muſt, when a horſe 
lies all on a heap, or with his legs under 
him : nor ſhould the ſtable be paved with too 
great a declivity, for if the horſe ſtands too 
Jow with his hind legs, moſt of his weight 
will reſt upon them, and give him the 
greaſe, 


* 0 . 


7 e 


Of the GREASE, 
greaſe, eſpecially if he is at all inclined to be 


gourdy. 


The laſt thing we ſhall recommend, is a A horſe 
method to oblige a horſe to lay down in the lying 


ſtable. This undoubtedly is of the utmoſt 
conſequence, as it will not a little contribute 


to the removal and cure of this diforder ; for . 


by only changing the poſition of his legs, a 
freer circulation would be obtained, and the 
ſwelling taken down: whereas in general it 
is greatly aggravated by the obſtinacy of the 
horſe, who refuſes to lie down at all (probably 
from the pain it gives him to bend his legs 
for that purpoſe ; by which means the ſtiff- 
neſs and ſwelling increaſes, till the over-gorged 
and diſtended veſſels are obliged to give way, 
and by burſting, diſcharge the fluids which 
ſhould circulate through them. 


The method propoſed by Dr. Bracken is to How to 
tie up one of his fore feet cloſe, and to faſten make him 
a cord or ſmall rope about the other fetlock, lay down. 


bringing the end of it over the horſe's 
ſhoulders ; then let him be hit, or kicked 
with your foot behind that knee, at the ſame 
time pulling his noſe down ſtrongly to the 
manger, you will bring him his knees, 
where he ſhould be held till he 1s tired, which 
connot be long; but if he does not lie down 
ſoon, let him be thruſt ſideways againſt his 
quarters to throw him over : by forcing him 
down ſeveral times in this way, you may 
teach him to he down at the ſame words you 
firſt uſed for that purpoſe.—Other means are 


N recommended for this purpoſe, ſuch as tying 


the horſe's tail with a cord, touching his ſkin 

with oil of vitriol, c. 
Thus have I endeavoured todiſtinguiſh this 
diſorder, and to point out when and where 
internals 


great ſer- 
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Scratches, 


An oint- 
ment for 
obſtinate 
ſcratches. 


Of Scratches, Crown-Scabs, 


internals are neceſſary, and in what caſes the 
2 may be effected by external application: 
only. 


— 


C HAP. XXXVII. 
Of Scratches, Crown-Scabs, and Rat-Tails. 


8 in the heels have ſo much affinity 

with the greaſe, and are ſo often con- 
comitants of that diſtemper, that the method 
of treating them may be ſelected chiefly from 
the preceding chapter; which at firſt ſhould be 
by the linſeed and turnep poultice, with a little 
common turpentine, to ſoften them and relax 
the veſſels; the groen ointment 1nay then be 
applied for a few days to promote a 2 
when they may be dried up with tha ointments || 
and waſhes recommended in the above chap- 
ter. It is beſt afterwards to keep the heels 


keep the hide from cracking, and be as good 
a preſervative as it is to leather; and by uſing 
it often before exerciſe, will prevent the 
ſcratches, if care is always taken to waſh the 
heels with warm water, when the horſe 
comes in. When they prove obſtinate, and 
the ſores are deep, uſe the following; but 
if any cavities or hollow places are formed, 
they ſhould firſt be laid open, for no founda- 
tion can be laid for healing, till you can dreſs 
to the bottem. 

TAKE Venice turpentine four ounces, 
quickſilver one ounce ; incorporate well 
together by rubbing ſome time, ons 

en 
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s the then add honey and ſheeps ſuet, of each 


tions two ounces. 
Anoint with this once or twice a day; and if 
che horſe is full or fleſhy you muſt bleed and 
— . purge; and if the blood is in a bad ſtate, the 
J alteratives muſt be given to reQify it. 
Tube crown-ſcab is an humour that breaks The 
"ails, out round the coronet, which is very ſharp 3 
and itching, and attended with a ſcurfyneſs: rated 
ſharp waters prepared with vitriol, are gene- 2 
rally uſed for the cure: but the ſafeſt way is 
firſt to mix marſhmallow and yellow baſilicon, 
or the wound ointment, equal parts, and to 
$ ſpread them on tow, and lay all round the 
coronet. A doſe or two of phyſick may 
be very proper, with the diuretic drinks, 
p. 183. and the alteratives above recommend- 
ed, in rebellious caſes. vide Chap. on al- 
teratives. | | 
Rats-tails are excreſſerces which creep Rat tails 
from the paſtern to the middle of the ſhanks, what, and 
and are ſo called from the raſemblance they how cured. 
bear te che tail of a rat. Some are moiſt, 
others dry; the former may be treated with 
the drying ointment and waſhes, p. 181, 182. 
the latter with the mercurial one, p. 64. If the 
hardneſs does not ſubmit to the laſt medicine, 
it ſhould be pared of with a knife, and dreſ- 
ſed with turpentine, tar and honey, to which 
verdigreaſe or white vitriol may occaſionally 
be added ; but before the uſe of the knife you 
may apply this ointment : 
TAKE black ſoap four ounces, quick-lime 
| two ounces, vinegar enough to make an 
es, ointment. 


nd 1 ; CHAP. 


188 Of Narrow Heels, and 


CHAP, XXXVII. 


Of the Diſeaſes of the FEE T. 
Of Narrow Heels, and Binding of the Hoof, 


C. 


Narrow HOUGH narrow heels in general a- 
heels often riſe from a natural defect, yet they are 
* by often rendered incurable by bad ing; for 
hs den ſome farriers hollow the quarters ſo deep and 
S* thin, that they may be pinced in with the 
fingers, and think by that method to widen 

them out by a ſtrong broad webbed ſhoe ; 

but this turns them narrow above, wires their 

heels, and dries, or rots the frog. The beſt 

How they way in all ſuch caſes is not to hollow the foot 
ſhould be in ſhoeing, and to pare nothing out, but 
managed. what is rotten or foul; if the foot be hard 
_ - .** " and dry, or inclined to be rotten, bathe it 
often with chamberlye, or boil two pounds 

of linſeed bruiſed in two quarts of the ſame, 

to the conſiſtence of a poultice, then add fix 
ounces of ſoft green ſoap, and anoint the foot 

with it every day, rubbing-a little of it upon 


the ſoal. 
Or, 
An oint=2 TAKE bees wax two ounces, freſh butter 
ment for or lard ſix ounces, tar one ounce, as 
the hoots. much linſeed or neats-foot oil as will 
X make it the conſiſtence of a ſmooth 
ointment. 


How dry The hoofs if too dry may be anointed with 
hoofs the above, or with lard only ;.ſome for this 
ſhould be purpoſe uſe tar, tallow and honey, but moſt 
treated. greaſy and unctuous applications will anſwer 

this intention; the feet alſo if too dry, 


| 


8 
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be ſtuffed with bran and lard heated, or 
worked up together in the hand; which is 
very proper alſo to apply every night, when 

our horſe is travelling in hot weather, on 
roads that are dry and hard; cow-dung like- 
wiſe is a proper ſtuffing for the feet, but vine- 
gar ſhould cautiouſly be mixed with it; for 
though it is a known cooler, it is a remark- 


| able reſtringent, which in this caſe would be 


extreamly prejudicial; inſtead of which a print 


of freſh butter may be firſt applied to the ſole, 


and the cow-dung laid over it. 

There is another diſorder the hoofs are How 
ſubje to which is their being too ſoft and moiſt 
moiſt ; this may be conſtitutional, or proceed hoofs 
from going rauch in wet and marſhy grounds, 1 
ſtanding conſtantly in wet litter, or any in- treated. 
firmity that may bring too great a moiſture 
into the feet. In this caſe the horſe's hoofs 
may be bathed every day with warm vinegar, 
verjuice, copperas water, and ſuch like re- 
ſtringents; to which may be added galls, al- 
lum, Cc. remembering to let the horſe ſtand 
conſtantly dry. 

We ſay a horſe is hoof- bound, when the Hoof- 
hoof is ſo tight round the inſtep, that it turns bound, 
the foot ſomewhat into the ſhape of a bell. nat. 
This is cauſe dſometimes by ſhoeing as above, 
to widen the heel, and ſometimes by cutting 
the toes down too much, which gives that 
ſhape to the foot, and cauſes the horſe to go 
lame. 

To remedy this diſorder, Mr. Gibſon re- How 
commends the following method ; Let the remedied, 
toot be drawn down from the coronet almoſt 
to the toe with a drawing knife, making ſe- 
ven or eight lines or razes, through the hoof, 

almoſt 
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almoſt to the quick; afterwards keep it charg. 
ed with pitch or roſin, till the lines are wore 
out in ſhoeing, which will require ſeveral 
months; therefore horſes are generally turn. 
ed out to graſs. Before we cloſe this chapter, 
take theſe ointments for the feet and hoois, 


VIZ. 

LY Oint- Sweet oil, roſin, and hogs lard, each 2 
＋ ments ſor pound, 05 wax two ounces, honey a 
| the, ſeet pound, melt together, 

| and hoofs. Or, 

j/ 

. 


TAKE baſilicon one pound, wax and 
neats- foot oil, of each half a pound, ro- 
ſin four ounces, mix, together. 
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CHAP. XXXIX. 
Of Sand-Cracks and Quittors. | 
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A ſand- 
crack de- 
ſcribed. 


cleft on the outſide the hoof; if it 
runs in a ſtraight line downwards, and pene- 
trates through the bony part of the hoof, it 
often proves troubleſome to cure; but if it 
u_ through the ligament that unites the 

oof with the coronet, it is then apt to breed 
a quittor, or falſe quarter, which are dange- 
TOUS. 


4 
b . - arts 


cured, by raſping only the edges ſmooth, 


lit; it ſome precipitate be added to it, 
this medicine will be improved thereby, and 
in general anſwers the end, without any other 

application- 


HAT is called a fand crack is a little 


When the crack only penetrates through | 
the hoof, without touching the ligament, | 
unleſs the hoof be hollow, it may eaſily be 


and applying thick pledgits of balllicen, 1 
and binding them down with a piece of ſoft | 
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application. But if you perceive any hollow- 
S neſs under the hoof, and that the cleft has a 


ba, tendency to penetrate through the griſtle or 
turn. I ligament, the beſt method in that caſe is to 
pter fire out of hand with irons that are not made 
oor. BY too hot, firſt raſping very thin and wide, 
' I'S fro.n both ſides of the cleft. The horſe muſt 
ch not carry any weight for ſome time, but be 
ey 2 turned out to graſs, er wintered in a good 
farm yard. 
A quittor is an ulcer formed between the A quittor 
* hair and hoof, uſually the inſide quarter of a deſcribed. 


| horſe's foot; it ariſes often from treads and 

bruiſes, ſometimes from gravel, which by 
working its way upwards, lodges about the 
coronet: if it is only ſuperficial, it may be 
cured with cleanſing dreflings, bathing the 
coronet every day with ſpirit of wine, and 
dreſſing the ſore with the precipitate medi- 
cine. 

But if the matter forms itſelf a lodgment How 
under the hoof, there is no way then to come cured in 
at the ulcer, but by taking off part of the Particular 
hoof ; and if this be done artfully and well, aſs. 
the cure may be effected without danger. 

When the matter happens to be lodged 
near the quarter, the farrier is ſometimes 
obliged to take off the quarter of the hoof, and 
the cure 1s then, for the moſt part, but pal- 


little & 
if it 
ene- 
f, it 
if it 
the 
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liative; for when the quarter grows up, it 
leaves a pretty large ſeam, which weakens 
the foot ; this 1s what is called a falſe quarter, 
and a horſe with this defect, ſeldom gets 


— 1 quite ſound. How 
4 ; * 
A If the matter by its confinement, has rot- cured 


Te * 
and 
ther 
tion. 


ted the cofñin-bone, which is of ſo ſoft and 


when the 


ſpongy a nature, that it ſoon becomes ſo; coffin- 
you muſt enlarge the opening, cut away the bone is 


rotten affected. 
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rotten fleſh, and apply the actual cautery, or] in 
hot iron pointed pyramidically, and dreſs the w 
bone with doſſils of lint dipped in tinQurefY d 
of myrrh, and the wound with the green or p 


precipitate ointment. When the ſore is not tl 
enlarged by the knife, which is the beſt and p 
leſs painful method, pieces of ſublimate are v 


generally applied, which bring out with them it 
cores, or lumps of fleſh; blue vitriol pow- 
dered, and mixed with a few drops of the 
oil, is uſed alſo for this purpoſe, and is ſaid 
to act as effeQually, and with leſs pain and 
danger; during the operation of theſe me- 
dicines, the foot, I think, ſhould be kept in 
ſome ſoft poultice, and care ſhould be taken, 
during the whole drefling, to prevent proud 
fleſh riſing, which otherwiſe will not only re- 
tard the cure, but prevent a firm and ſound | 
healing. | 
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_ CHAP. XL. 
Of Wounds in the Feet, from Nails, Gravel, 


Cc, 


Wounds 12 of this ſort are very common, 
in the and ſometimes for want of early care, 
feetſhould prove of bad conſequence; for the parts be- 
particu- ing naturally tender, are very ſuſceptible of 
larly be inflammation; and when matter is once form- 
attended eq, if a free diſcharge is not procured, the 
_ bone which is ſpongy ſoon becomes affected, 
bi es and the whole foot is then in danger. | 
Ss When any extraneous bodies, ſuch as | 
they nails, ſtubs, thorns, &c. have paſſed into the 
ſhould be horſe's foot, you ſhould endeavour to get 
treated in them out as ſoon as poſſible; and after waſh- 
general. ing 
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ing the part with oil of turpentine, dreſs the 
whole with lint dipped in the ſame melted 
down with a little tar; the foot may be ſtop- 
ped up with bran and hogs lard heated toge- 
ther, or put it into the turnip or any ſoft 

ultice: this method is generally ſucceſsful, 
when the nail, &c. is intirely removed; but 
if any piece or particle ſnould remain behind, 
which may be ſuſpected by the degree of pain, 
and diſcharge of matter; after paring away 
the ſole as thin as poſſible, introduce a bit 
of ſponge tent, in order to inlarge the hole, 
that it may be drawn out by a ſmall pair of 
forceps, or brought away by digeſtion. If this 
method ſhould not ſucceed, but the lameneſs 
continues with a diſcharge of a thin, bloody, 
or ſtinking matter, you muſt no longer delay 
opening the ranks with a drawing knife to 
the bottom, and then dreſs as above directed, 
or with the turpentine digeſtive divided with 
the yolk of an egg, and a litile tincture of 
myrrh; afterwards with the precipitate me- 
dicine. | 

If the lameneſs proceeds from pricking in When 
ſhoeing, the foot ſhould be pared thin on the from 
wound fide, and after dreſſing with the tar pricking 
and turpentine, let it be ſtopped up with the in ſhoeing 
poultices above mentioned, or with two 
ounces of common turpentine melted down 
with four of lard; ſhould this method not * 
ſucceed, follow the above directions. 

When gravel is the cauſe, it for the moſt When 

part follows the nail holes, and if it gets to from gra- 
the quick, cannot return, unleſs it is ſcraped vel. 


as out; for the make of the hoof, which is 
the ſpiral like an ear of corn, favours its aſcent, 
pet ſo that the gravel continues working upwards 
n- K 


towards 
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194 Of the Running Thruſh, 


farriers call a quittor-bone. 
The cure. The nature of this diſorder points out the 
method of cure, which is to be as expedi- 
tious and careful as poſſible in getting out the 
gravel; if it is found difficult to effe this, let 


ry, the wound inlarged to the bottom, and 
then dreſſed up as uſual. Should the coffin- 


; bone be affected, you muſt follow the direc- 


tions laid down in the preceding chapter, 
remembering always to bathe the hoof with 


| vinegar or repellers, in order to allay the 
| heat and inflammation, which often happen 
| on ſuch occaſions; and ſhould the pain and 


anguith affect the legs, treat them in the ſame 
manner, or charge the leg and paſtern with 
@ mixture of wine lees and vinegar. 


CHAP. XLI. 


Loſs of Hoof. | 


The T* thruſh or fruſh is an impoſthume that 
vir, ſometimes gathers in the frog; or 2 
thruſh de- abby and ulcerous diſpoſition, which { 
ſcribeg, ſcabby and ulcerous diſpoſition, which ſome- 
times cauſes it to fall off, When the diſcharge 
is natural, the feet ſhould be kept clean, but 
no drying waſhes made uſe of, it being 
thought as unſafe to repel ſome of theſe diſ- 
charges, as to cure ſome ſweaty feet. 

The When an impoſthume or gathering appears, 
method of the ſafeſt way is to pare out the hard part of 
cure. the frog, or whatever appears rotten, and 

waſh the bottom of the toot two or three 
times a day with old chamberlye; this is the 


ſafeſt 


towards the coronet, and forms, what the | 


the ſole or hoof be pared thin, and if neceſſa- 
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Canker, and Loſs of Hoof. 


ſafeſt and beſt way of treating them. But 
when a horſe has been neglected, and there is 
a ſtrong flux to the part, it is apt to degene- 
rate into a canker, to prevent which, uſe the 
following: 

TAKE ſpirit of wine and vinegar, of each A waſh 
two ounces, tincture of myrrh and aloes for the 
one ounce; Ægyptiacum half an ounce; thru 
mix together. 

Bathe the thruſh with this, wherever there 

appears a more than ordinary moiſture, and 
lay over the ulcer a little tow dipped in the 
ſame. The purges and diuretics recommend- 
ed in the greaſe ſhould be given at this time, 
to prevent the inconveniencies that the dry- 
ing up theſe diſcharges frequently occaſion. 

A canker in the foot proceeds for the moſt A canker 
part from thruſhes, when they prove rotten decribed 
and putrid, though many other cauſes may with the 
produce this diſorder. The method uſed by cure. 
farriers for the cure, is generally with hot 
oils, ſuch as vitriol, aqua fortis, and butter 
of antimony, which are very proper to keep 
down the riſing fleſh, and ſhould be uſed 
daily till the fungus is ſuppreſſed, when once 
in two days will be ſufficient, ftrewing fine 
precipitate powder over the new grown fleſh, 
till the ſole begins to grow. 

There is one great error committed often Obſerya- 
in this cure, that is, in not having ſufficient tion. 
regard to the hoof; for it ſhould not only be 
cut off, wherever it preſſes on the tender 
parts, but ſhould be kept ſoft with linſeed oil; 
and as often as it is dreſſed, bathe the hoof 
all round the coronet with chamberlye. 

Purging is very proper to compleat the 


cure. 
K 2 The 


196 Of Venomous Bites from 


The lois The loſs of the hoof may be occaſioned by 
of the whatever accident may bring an impoſthuma- 
hoof, how tion in the feet, whereby the whole hoof be- 
repaired. comes looſened, and falls off from the bone. 
If the coffin bone remains uninjured, a new |*} 


hoof may be procured by the following me- | 
thod 


4 apt * —— 1 


The old hoof ſhould by no means be pulled 
off, unleſs ſome accident happens that requires 
its removal, for it ſerves as a defence to the 
new one, and makes it grow more ſmooth 
and even, and indeed nature will in general 
do this office at her own proper time.— On 
the removal of the hoof, a boot of leather 
with a ſtrong ſole, ſhould be laced about the 
paſtern, bolſtering and ſtoping the foot with 
ſoft flax, that the tread may be eaſy : dreſs |? 
the ſore with the wound ointment, to which 
ſhould be added the fine powders of myrrh, ! 
maſtich, and olibanum. If this medicine 
ſhould not be ſufficient to prevent a fungus, | 
burnt allum or precipitate may be added to it, 4 
and the luxuriant fleſh may be daily waſhed [7 
with the ſublimate water. 


. 
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Gn. | | 
Of Venomous Bites from Vipers and Mad | | 


Dogs. 
The HE action of poiſons on animal bodies 
action of has hitherto appeared of ſo intricate 2 


poiſons, nature, and the nervous ſyſtem, which is ſo |? 
not to be principally affected by them, ſo imperfealy | 
accounted underſtood, that it is no wonder the moſt in- 

genious authors have given ſo little ſatisfaction 

in treating this ſubjeQ; we ſhall * 

only | 


1 
1 


* 


Y i on 
1 


Vipers and Mad Dogs. 
only offer ſuch remedies and methods of 
ure, as ſtand recommended to us on the beſt 


authority. 
The firſt intention is to prevent the poiſon 
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The 


ixing with the blood; this poſſibly might external 


de effected, if the part would admit of being 


inſtantly cut out with a knife, that cupping 


Iglaſſes might be applied to empty the veſſels, 
Land the wound afterwards cauteriſed with a 


hot iron. The ſurrounding parts ſhould af- 
terwards be well bathed with ſallad oil, and 
the ſore dreſſed once or twice a day with hot 
Ægyptiacum. It is neceſſary alſo that it ſhould 
be kept open for forty days at leaſt, with a 
piece of ſponge or orrice root ſmeared over 
with the precipate ointment, or that pre- 
pared with Spaniſh flies: theſe ſeem to be 
the chief external remedies to be depended 
on. 

Internally, for bites from vipers, may be 


ethod of 
Cure 


The in; 


given cordial medicines, ſuch as Venice treacle ternal re- 
and ſalt of hartſhorn, an ounce of the former medies for 
with a dram of the latter every night for a bites from 
week ; or, where it can be afforded, a pro- Vipers. 
portionate quantity of the famous Tonquin 


remedy of muſk and cinnabar, ſo much re- 
commended in bites from infected animals. 


To prevent the tragical effects of the bite Pr. Mats 
from a mad dog, give the above medicines ; method 
or the method recommended by Dr. Mead, deſcribed, 
may be purſued in the following manner: for bites - 
take away three quarts of blood, and give from mad 
the horſe night and morning half an ounce of dogs. 


aſh-coloured ground liver-wort, and a quar- 
ter of an ounce of pepper; this remedy may 
be continued a week or ten days, when the 
horſe ſhould be plunged into a river or pond 
every morning for a month or fix weeks. 1 

he 
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Dr. James's The following mercurial method having 

mercurial been found ſucceſsful both in dogs and men; 

method I thought proper to recommend it as a re- 

— medy for horſes, and indeed think it more to 

+ be depended on than moſt others. Dr. James 

lame. has given a full account of it in the Philaſopbi- 
cal Tran ſactiens, to which I refer the curious 
reader tor particulars, obſerving only that the 
quantity of turbith given ſo ſucceſsfully to 
dogs, was ſeven grains the firſt doſe, and 
twelve the ſecond, at the diſtance of twenty 
four hours each, which was repeated every 
other day for ſome little time: this courſe was 
alſo repeated at two or three ſucceeding fulls 
and changes of the moon. 

The ſame method may be obſerved in giv- 
ing this medicine to a horſe, the quantity on- 
by being augmented to a ſcruple and half a 
dram each doſe ; the directions laid down in 
the chapter on Farcy, being attended to. 
There are various other remedies directed 
for theſe purpoſes, but the preſent, I think, 
are chiefly to be relied on. 

We ſhall cloſe this chapter however with 
the following, which has long been in great 
eſteem, and is by ſome thought to be an in- 
fallible cure for the bite of a mad dog. 

A Take ſix ounces of rue; Venice treacle, 
drink for garlick, and tin ſcraped, of each four 
be On ounces; boil in two quarts of ale over a 
bities. gentle fire, to the conſumption of half; 
ſtrain off from the ingredients, and give 
the horſe four or five ounces every morn- 
ing faſting. 
The ingredients may be beat in a mortar, 
and applied daily to the wound as a poultice. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XLII. 
Of Gelding, Docking, and Nicking of 


Horſes. 


O treat of the operations in farriery, is 
ſomewhat foreign to our original de- 

fign ; but as we have a new apparatus and me- 
thod to offer, concerriing the Nicking of 


horſes, we were induced alſo to make ſome 


few obſervations on Gelding and Docking, 
eſpecially as the ſymptoms of the latter, and 
manner of treating them, are on ſimilar 
principles. 88 ; 8 
Without entering into particulars, we ſhal} * yo 
only obſerve that the Gelding of a foal, is an ful obſer- 
operation of little conſequence, and ſeldom dine 858 
attended with any bad fymptoms ; yet the er- Sang 
tirpating the ſtones of a full grown horſe, re- 
quires the care and ingenuity of a good artiſt. 
The uſual method of ſecuring the ſpermatic 
veſſels, is by canterifing their extremities, 
and filling up the ſcrotum or bag with ſalt : 
this method, though ſucceſsfully practiſed on 
young colts, ſhould by no means be truſted 
to, in grown horſes ; but after the ſcrotum is 
opened, and the ſtone turned out, a ſtrong 
waxed thread ſhould be tied round the chord, 
and then the teſticle cut off : this undoubted- The 
by is the moſt effeQual way to ſecure the veſ- ligature 
els, as the eſchar from burning may by acci- preferred 
dents be removed, and a profuſe bleeding en- to the cau- 
ſue before it is diſcovered. mw 
The wound may be dreſſed with the uſual * I of 
digeſtive ; but ſhould a fever, or inflamma- qreſſin 
tion enſue, bleed largely, and follow the di- and gere. 
rections laid down in the chapter on Fevers : ral treat- 
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ſhould the belly and ſheath ſwell, foment 
twice a day, and bathe often with oil of roſes 
and vinegar, till the tumor ſubſides and 
wound digeſts. 
Some ge- In regard to the Decking of horſes, though 
41 neral di- it is an operation ſo common, and in general 
1 rections in ſo ſucceſsfully executed, yet, as it does now 
relation to and then miſcarry,byan inflammation and gan- 
docking. grene ſucceeding, which ſometimes are com- 
municated tothe bowels: we have thought pro- 
per to lay down ſome general rules and direc- 
tions, both in relation to the operation, and the 
ſubſequent manner of treating the ſymptoms; 
and as theſe moſt probably ariſe from the ten- 
dons of the tail, ſuffering by an injudicious 
application of the knife or ſearing iron, or an 
improper ſeaſon for the operation, we ſhall 
firſt obſerve, that the very hot or cold months 
are by no means proper for that purpoſe, for 
reaſons we apprehend obvious to every one : 
the next obſervation. we ſhall make is that 
it ſhould always be performed by inciſion, or 
the chopping engine; the knife being paſled 
through the tail from above, while it lays on 
| the block ; for when the cutting inſtrument is | 
| applied underneath, the blow is then given on 
the tail, which of courſe by bruiſing the ten- 
dons, may well be ſuſpected to occaſion bad 
Cautions ſymptoms: The laſt obſervation we ſhall 
in ſearing, Make is in regard to the ſearing iron, which 
ſhould be ſmooth and better poliſhed than 
thoſe generally uſed, and ought to be rubbed 
clean on a woolen cloth, before the applica- 
tion to the ſtump, otherwiſe the ſparks which 
fly from the iron, are apt to occaſion great 1 
pain, wich ſwelling both of the ſheath = 1 
fundament ; nor ſhould it ever be appli 7 
flaming hot, for then it brings the burnt part 
away 
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away with it, and as it requires a re-applica- 
tion, in order to form a new eſchar on the 
veſſels, the bone by theſe means is frequently 
left too much expoſed, ſo that it is often a 
conſiderable time before it is covered. 

Farriers ſeldom apply any thing to the The 
ſtump ; which need only be anointed with the TEE of 
wound ointment, and when the eſchar is di- * * 
geſted off, may be waſhed with allum or and gens. 
lime-waters: but if an inflammation enſues, l treat- 
with a diſcharge of thin matter, the turpen- ment. 
tine digeſtive with tincture of myrrh, p. 154. 
ſnould be applied with the bread and milk 
poultice over it; bathe the rump often with 
oil of roſes and vinegar, bleed largely, and 
obſerve the cooling method laid down in the 
chapter on Fevers; and if the fundament is 
ſwelled, and the inflammation at all ſuſpected 
to be communicated to the bowels, let cool- 
ing emollient glyſters particularly be injected 
two or three times a day. Should a gangrene 
enſue, add Ægyptiacum to your dreſſings, 
and ſpirits to the fomentation; and apply over 
all, the ſtrong · beer poultice with London 
treacle twice a day: Theſe ſeem to be the 
only means to be depended on, and will with- 
out doubt, in general be ſucceſsful, when ap- 
plied in due time. 

Before we deſcribe the operation of Nicking 
Nicking, it may be neceſſary to inquire how how ac- | 
the effect of it (the elevation of the tail) counted 
is brought about; and in order to know r 
this, and judge with propriety of the ope- 
ration, we muſt conſider the tail as elevat- 
ed or lifted up, by one ſet of muſcles, and 
depreſſed or pulled down by another. 

It is ſomewhat remarkable, that Snape, Obſerva- 
Saunier, and Gibſen, who in general are tion. 


VS pretty 


pretty 
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exact in their anatomical deſcriptions, 
ſhould omit, in their account of the muſcles 
of a horſe, to deſcribe thoſe of the tail ; for 
which reaſon as a proper opportunity has not 
offered, to ſupply this omiſſion, by making a 
compieat diſſection, with that accuracy we 
could have wiſhed; it is hoped the ſubſequent 
imperfe& deſcription will be excuſed, as it 
was taken only from a tail, that was diſſect- 
ed after docking. 


An anato- Here we obſerved, that the muſcles which 


mical de- 
ſcription 


ot the tail. 


"The 


eperation 
deſcribed. 


elevate the tail, are more numerous, large, 
and ſtrong, than thoſe that depreſs it; that 
they are wy 
tail by fleſhy fibres, and terminate in ſtrong 
tendons, at the extremity : but the muſcles 
of the latter ſoon form into tendinous expan- 
fions, and three large tendons which are in- 
ſerted into the latter bones of the tail : there 
are ſeveral other ſmall tendons, which run 
laterally, whoſe uſe moſt probably is to move 
the tail ſideways. The arteries are two in 
number, and run above the bones of the tail, 
conſequently eaſily avoided by a dextrous 
hand, as they cannot readily be wounded by 
the knife, in dividing the tendons neceſſary to 
be cut in this operation. 

The art of nicking horſes then chiefly con- 
ſiſts in a tranſverſe diviſion of theſe depreſſing 
tendons of the tail, and ſuch a poſition after- 
wards, as will keep their extremities from 
coming again into contact; ſo that an inter- 
vening callus fills up the vacuity: by theſe 
means an additional power is given to the an- 
tagoniſt muſcles, viz. the elevators ; the 
counter- action of the depreſſors being mani- 
ſeſtly abated by the diviſion of the ten- 
dons, and the intervention of the callus. _ 
2 


connected to the bones of tbe 
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The uſual method of ſupporting the tail The in- 
by a pulley and weight, is liable to many ex- convent- 
ceptions, the extremities of the divided ten- op" of 
dons not being by that method kept ſufficient- Me * 

ly aſunder; the ſituation of the tail being ra- ** 
ther inclined to a perpendicular, than a eur- 

ved direQion : this poſition too is hable to 

many variations, from the different move- 

ments of the horſe, and is the reaſon that the 

tail frequently inclines to one fide; as the 

nick may heal up faſter on one fide than the 

other; the diſagreeable ſituation the horſe 

mult ſtand in, with a weight conſtantly hang- 

ing to his tail, is another material objec- 

tion, beſides the neceſſity of removing it 

when the horſe is exerciſed, or taken out to 

water. 

To remedy theſe inconveniences, and per- A new 
fe& this operation, a very ingenious gentle- method 
man, who had thoroughly conſidered it, has recom- 
been ſo kind as to favour me with a draught, Mended. 
and deſcription of a machine, he contrived 
for that purpoſe ; which has frequently been 
practiſed with the expected ſucceſs, and in- 
deed at firſt view appears in every reſpect 
calculated to correct all the defects in the old 
one: as I doubted not its reception being 
perfectly agreeable to the publick, I have or- 
dered a plate to be engraved, which, with 
the annexed deſcription, will, I hope, make 
it very familiar and intelligible to every 
Capacity. 

In regard to the operation, it is worth no- Obſerva- 
tice, that the extremities of the tendons, tions in 
which jut out in the operation need not here regard to” 
be cut off, as is cuſtomarily done; the num- the opera- 
ber of the inciſions muſt be in proportion to tion. 
the length of the tail, but three in general 
are 


Some ge- 
neral di- 
rections. 


The ad- 


chine. 
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are ſufficient. The moſt approved method 
of dreſſing at firſt, is with powdered roſin 
and ſpirit of wine, applying a ſoft doſſil of 
lint or tow, dipped in the ſame, between each 
nick, and lapping the tail up with a linen 
cloth and broad fillet ; which the next morning 
ſhould be cut open down the back part of the 
tail, and the morning after be gently taken 
off: when it will be proper to plat the hairs, 
in order to keep them clean, and to ſet the 
tail, as will be directed in the plate and re- 
ferences. PE. 

Every two or three days the tail ſhould be 
let down, and the upper part next the rump 
bathed with hot vinegar ; and if it begins 
to crack, and the hair comes off, a little 
tincture of myrrh will ſoon put a ſtop to 
it. To obviate any threatning ſymptoms 
that my ariſe in regard to the wounds, 
have recourſe to the above directions in 
docking. 

After fix or eight days, it will be pro- 
per to let the horſe ſtand without the machine 
tor a few hours, and then be rode about, in 
order to obſerve dow he carries his tail ; by 
which means. you will the better judge how 
to faſten it down, whether to confine it cloſer, 
or give it more ſcope: after the wounds are 
healed up, it may be neceſſary to keep the tail 
ſuſpended, till the callus is confirmed, at leaſt 
for ſome hours in the day; though a greater 
liberty may now be allowed it. 

Thus this machine anſwers every intention, 


vantages is far preferable to the pulley, as it keeps the 
of the ma-tendons properly ſeparated, and the tail in a 


certain poſition ; fo that the wounds heal up 
uniformly, without any riſk of its being caſt 
to one fide; the horſe is alſo more at eaſe 

having 
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having no weight conſtantly pulling and 
teazing him, and may be taken out to wa- 
ter or exerciſe, without any inconveniency or 
difturbance. 


— 


CH AP. XLIV. 


Of Ruptures, Anticor, Colt-Evil or Go- 
norrhæa, Diſeaſes of the Mouth and Feet. 


AVING omitted in their proper places 
to ſpeak of the above diſorders, ſome 
of which are not very common or peculiar to 
horſes in this climate, I have thought proper 
to throw them together in this laſt chapter, 
that the reader might not be diſappointed in 
his enquiries after their cure. 


In regard then to ruptures, though they are Ruptures 
generally divided into particular claſſes, we deſeribed. 


ſhall _ obſerve, that by violent efforts of 
the horſe, or other accidents, the guts or 


caul may be forced between the muſcles of 


the belly at the navil, and through the rings 
of the muſcles into the ſcrotum or cod. The 


N are generally about the ſize of a 
man's faſt 


ſoft, and yield to the preſſure of the h 


when they will return into the cavity of the . 
with a rumbling noiſe; and in moſt 
the vacuity may be felt, through which they 


belly 
paſſed. 


„ ſometimes much larger, deſcend- 
ing to the very hock; they are 1 
* 
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On their firſt appearance, endeavours The me- 
ſhould be made to return them by the hand ; thod of 
but if the ſwelling ſhould be hard and pain- treating 
ful, in order to relieve the ſtricture, and re- ruptures 


lax the parts, through which the gut or caul 
| | has 


The 
anticor 
deſcribed. 


The cure. 
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has paſſed, let a large quantity of blood be 
immediately taken away, and the part fo- 
mented twice or thrice a day, applying over 
it a poultice made with oatmeal, Gil and vine- 
gar, which ſhould be continued till the ſwel- 


ling grows ſoft and eaſier, or the gut is 


returned. In the mean time it would be 
proper to throw up emollient oily glyſters 
twice a day, and to let the horſe's chief diet 
be boiled barley, ſcalded malt or bran, 

Should the ſwelling afterwards return, I 
apprehend the reſtringent applications uſually 
recommended on theſe occaſions, will avail 
little without a ſuſpenſory bandage; ſo that 
an ingenious mechanic in that art is chiefly to 
be relied on, for any future aſſiſtance; though 
it has been obſerved, that with moderate 
feeding, and gentle exerciſe, ſome horſes 
have continued to be very uſeful under this 
complaint. 

The anticor is a diſorder not very common 
among cur Engliſh horſes, or thofe in nor- 
thern climates ; but is particularly taken no- 
tice of by the French, Spaniſh, and Italian 
writers ; who deſcribe it a malignant ſwelling 
in the breaſt, which extends ſometimes to 
the very ſheath under the belly ; it is attend- 
ed with a fever, great depreſſions and weak- 
neſs, and a total loſs of appetite ; but this laſt 
ſymptom may probably be owing to an in- 
flammation which is ſuppoſed to affect the 
whole gullet and throat, ſo great, as to make 
the horſe ſwallow with the utmoſt difficulty, 
and to endanger ſuffocation. | 

The cure ſhould firſt be attempted by large 
and repeated bleedings, to abate the inflam- 
mation; emollient glyſters ſhould be injected 


twice or thrice a day, with an ounce of ſal 


prunellæ 
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llæ in each, and the cooling drink in 
the chapter on Fevers ſhould be given inward- 
ly; the ſwelling ſhould be bathed with the 
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* marſhmallow ointment, and a ripening poul- 
'el- tice with onions boiled in it, ſhould be daily 
2 applied over it. If by this method, continued 
be four or five days, the inflammation in the 
ters throat and gullet is removed, our attention 
diet ſhould more particularly turn to encour 
the ſwelling at the breaſt, and bring it if 
, I 7 poſſible to matter: to which end, continue 
ally | the poultice, and give two ounces of Venice 
vail PF treacle diſſolved in a pint of beer every night; 
hat when the ſwelling is grown ſoft, it muſt be 
'to opened with the knife, and dreſſed with the 
gh turpentine digeſtive, the danger now being 
ate over. 
les |? But ſhould it be found impracticable to Some 1 
his bring the ſwelling to matter, and it increaſes particular | bs 
upwards, ſo as to endanger ſuffocation; au- directions. ? 
on thors have adviſed to pierce the tumor with 
or- a hot pointed cautery in five or ſix places, 
10 to dreſs with the above digeſtive, and in order 
an to ſtimulate and promote a greater diſcharge, 
8 to add to it a ſmall quantity of Spaniſh 
to flies and euphorbium in powder; fomenting 
d- at the ſame time, and bathing the circumja- 
k cent parts with ointment of marſhmallows. 
uſt M. Gueriniere, as well as Soleyſel, have ad- 
n- viſed, opening the ſkin when the tumor can- 
ne not be brought to matter, in order to intro- 
ke duce a piece of black hellebore root ſteeped 
Js in vinegar, and to confine it there for twenty- 
four hours; this alſo is intended as a ſtimu- 
ge lant, and is ſaid to anſwer the intention, by 
N- occaſioning ſometimes a ſwelling as big as a Diſorders 
d man's head. of the 
— Beſides the diſorders of the mouth, which mouth de- 


weſcribed. 
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we have already animadverted on, there are 
frequently obſerved on the inſide the lips ang 
palate, little ſwellings or bladders, called 
Giggs : ſlitting them open with a knife, or 
lancet, and waſhing them afterwards with 
ſalt and vinegar, is in general their cure; 
but when they degenerate into what are 
called Cankers which are known by little 
white ſpecks, that ſpread and occaſion irregu- 
lar ulcers; the beſt method then is to touch 
them daily with a ſmall flat cautery, mode- 
rately heated, till the ſpreading is ſtopped, 
and to rub the ſores three or four times a day 
with Ægyptiacum and tincture of myrrh, : 
ſharpened with oil or ſpirit of vitriol; when 
by this dreſſing the ſloughs are ſeparated, 
they may be waſhed frequently with a ſponge 
dipped in copperas or ſublimate water, if they 
continue to ſpread; or a tinQture made by 
diſſolving half an ounce of burnt allum, and 
two ounces of honey in a pint of tincture of 
roſes. Either of theſe will dry them up, and 
are very uſeful in moſt diſorders of the 
mouth. | 
A relaxa- A relaxation, and ſwelling of the palate, 
tion of the ſometimes happens to horſes on catching cold. 
palate. To remedy this diſorder, blow pepper on the 

part, or anoint it with the ſame mixed up 
with honey. The tinQure above-mentioned 
may be uſed for this purpoſe, to which may 
be added half an ounce of ſpirit of ſal armo- 
Niac. | 
The colt- The colt-evil is ſuppoſed to ariſe from 
evil, ard ſtoned colts having full liberty with mares, Þ 
cure. before they are able to cover them; whencde 
frequently enſues an excoriation, or fretting | 
on the glands, and a ſwelling of the ſheath ; 
this laſt diſorder frequently proceeds too _ 
+ irt 
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Colt-Evil, Se. 


dirt or filth lodging there, and is often re- 
moved by waſhing the part clean with butter 


and beer: but when the yard itſelf is ſwelled, 


foment it twice a day with marſhmallows 


boiled in milk, to wich may be added a little 


T ſpirit of wine; anoint the excoriation with 


the white ointment, or waſh it with a ſponge 


J dipped in lime water, to a pint of which may 


be added two drams of ſugar of lead: the 
yard ſhould be ſuſpended up to the belly, and 


it the ſwelling ſhould increaſe with inflamma- 
tion, bleed and give the cooling phyſick, 


anoint with ointment of elder, and apply the 


che bread and milk poultice. 
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If a ſimple gonorrhea, or ſeminal gleet is The gg. 
obſerved to drip from the yard, (which is of- norrhza, 
ten the caſe in high fed young horſes, where and cure. 


a relaxation of the glands and ſeminal veſſels 


has been brought on by frequent emiſſions) 


let the horſe be p.unged every day into a river 


Lor pond; give him two or three rhubarb 


purges, at proper diſtances, and intermedi- 
ately the following balls: | 
TAKE of balſam of copivi, or Venice A 


turpentine, olibanum and maftich pow- ſtrength- | 


dered, of each two drams; bole armo ning ball. 


niac half an ounce: mix up into a ball 
—_— and give it night and morn- 
ing Till the diſcharge leſſens, and then 
every night till it goes off. 
Balls prepared with rhubarb and turpen- 
tine, may alſo be given for this purpoſe, two 
drams of the former, with half an ounce of 
the latter: 

But ſhould this method not prove ſucceſs- 
ful, two or three ſpoonfulls of the following 
injection, may be thrown up his yard every 
day with a ſyringe. 


TAKE 


= 
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TAKE balſam of copivi half an ounce, 
break it with the yolk of an egg, and 
add to it lime water half a pint, honey 
of roſes two ounces. | 

Where an ulcer on the proſtrate glands is 


ſuſpected, this injection is very proper at firſt, i 
to deterge, and heal the fore ; but thoſe more c 
reſtringent, ſhould afterwards be uſed, in 88 
order to cloſe up the relaxed ducts; for this 01 
purpoſe take the following. _— 
Tincture of roſes one pint, burnt allum _ 
two drams, white vitriol half a dram, % 
or a dram. h 
But it is worth remarking, that if the AX 
horſe continues to ſhed his ſeed, by rubbin ae 
his yard againſt his belly; no medicines will 25 
avail, till he is cured of this vicious habit; % 
which probably nothing will fo effectually * 
contribute to remove, as caſtration or a pro- 0 
per indulgence with mares. a 
Obſerva- The Indian rhubarb is not expenfive ; it £5 
tion. may be bought at prime coſt, under twelve 4 
pence an ounce, 
Figs, Figs are ſpongy ſwellings on the bottom of 
warts, horſe's feet, generally on the ſides of the fruſh. 
ipes, Theſe or any other kind of excreffences, th 
c. ſuch as warts, corns, grapes, &c. ate beſt " 


removed by the knife; and if any part of 
them be left behind, or ſhould ſhoot up a- 
freſh, touch them with the cauſtick, or oil of 
vitriol, and dreſs with Ægyptiacum, to which 
may be added, when they are very rebellious, 
a ſmall quantity of fublimate ; when the roots 
are quite — you may incarn with the 
precipitate medicines and dry up the ſore 
with the following : | 

A drying TAKE of white vitriol, allum, and galls 

waſh. in powder, of each two ounces ; diſſolte 

them 


An Explanation of the two Heads, c. 


them by boiling a little in two quarts 
of lime water, and keep in a bottle 
for uſe, which ſhould be ſhook when 
uſed. 
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Theſe drying kind of medicines are ſel- Some pro- 
dom uſed to advantage before the knife; per obſer- 
which ſhould not be ſpared on theſe occa- vations. 


ſions,. even though the roots of ſome of theſe 
excreſſences are fixed, as they frequently are, 
on the tendon and ſole; for they muſt be in- 
tirely extirpated before a radical cure can be 
performed. Should a large bleeding enſue, 
from a diviſion of the artery in the bottom of 
the foot, apply cloſe to it a button of tow 
or lint covered with powder of allum, or 
with vitriol and bole; fill the whole foot up 
with dry dreſſings, cloſely applied, and ſecure 
them on by a proper bandage. Obſerve the 
preceding directions in regard to inflamma- 
tion; and dreſs the wound according to the 
rules we have already laid down. 


An Explanation of the two Heads and Trepan, 
mentioned in Chap. XII. 


B. B. two lines repreſenting the bounds of 
the cerebellum, or back part of the brain, 
which is very ſmall in a horſe, in proportion 
to that of a man, as well as the brain itſelf, 
which commences from the line D. 

C. C. a line where the ſuperior part of the 
ſinus frontalis commences, together with a 
view of the bottom of this ſinus, which ter- 
minates between the lines D and E, where 
there appears a ſubſtance in the form of a 
pear, which is the os ethmoides, or ſieve- 
like bone; through which the olfactory 
nerves pals, by which the pituitary membrane 


receives its ſenſibility, and the ſenſe of ſmel - 


ling is performed. E, 


7 
| 
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An Explanation of the 


E, repreſents the beginning of the maxil. 
lary ſinus, which terminates at M. 

The ſhaded ſpace which may be obſerved 
between theſe two lines, repreſents the great 
cavities. The oblique ray marked F, is a 
bony partition, which ſeparates this ſinus into 
two parts, that have no communication ; and 
ſometimes it happens (though but rarely) that 
there are two bony partitions; and for this 
reaſon they are repreſented by the lines 
marked F and G. It alſo ſometimes hap- 

ns (but ſtill more ſeldom) that there are 
— in whoſe heads we do not find any of 
theſe bony partitions. 

N. points out the place of the cornets or 
horns. O, the redoublings. P, their mid- 
dle part. Q, the inferior part of them. M, 
the bony canal or pipe which guards the 
maxillary nerve. | 

A, A, the ſeptum narium, or partition, 
which divides the noſe from top to bottom, 
and conſtitutes the two noſtrils. 

L, in the head that is intire, points out 
where the trepan ſhould be applied on the 
frontal finus, when we have reaſon to believe 
the glanders is ſpread into this finus. How- 
ever I think it ſafeſt to apply it firſt en E, for 
the reaſons mentioned in the next explana- 
tion, and becauſe the brain may be endan- 
gered, ſhould the ſinus be miſtook. 

E, the place where the trepan may be ap- 

lied, in order to cleanſe the maxillary ſinus. 
he round mark between D and E (which is 
the impreſſion of the trepan) is however on 
experience preferred by the author, as the 
propereſt place; as one orifice would then be 
ſufficient to waſh all the parts, both above 
and below, with the injection. - 
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But in general, when the maxillary ſinus 
dnly is affected, penetrate but the upper part, 
here the ſvringe points or thereabouts, and 
Four expectations will be anſwered; ſhould 
hey not, there ſeems ſo little danger in the 
pperation, that you may again perforate at 
he places above mentioned, higher up. But 
a proper number of experiments, will ſoon 
etile this point with certainty. 
, in the head that is intire points out the 
lace where another hole, or perforation 
Would be made, as a drain to give iſſue to 
the glanderous matter waſhed away by the 
injection; which could not be diſcharged 
without ſuch a depending orifice; and per- 
haps this perforation alone, in many recent 
caſes, would be ſufficient, provided the in- 
jection paſſed freely upwards, and the hole 
was kept open by means of a hollow leaden 
pipe conſtantly retained in it for that purpoſe, 
and to procure a free paſſage for the matter. 

I, repreſents the injection puſhed in by 
the ſyringe, which flows out by the orifice 
and the noſtril K; during the uſe of the ſyringe, 
it is neceſſary to hold the noſtrils cloſe. 

If, in the maxillary ſinus, inſtead of ong, 
there happens to be two bony partitions; it is 
abſolutely neceſſary to pierce through thtm 
both, by means of a ſtiletto, or ſharp-pointed 
tuck, as in the manner repreſented in the 
cut of a horſe's head opened; though this 
conformation ſeldom occurs. 

As theſe bony partitions may in ſome par- 
ticulars vary, ſhould the ſtiletto not have the 
deſired effect, and the injection thrown in by 
the ſyringe not come out at ; in ſuch caſe 
the liquor ſhould be injected upwards, through 
the orifice made by the ſtiletto or trepan at H. 
As 
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Directions for the Application 


As in young horſes the frontal and maxil. 
lary ſinuſſes are very ſmall, it will be proper | 
to direct the trepan towards the interior part 
of the noſe; otherwiſe the inſtrument might 
work upon the roots of the teeth, which in- 
cline towards the finus, and would in ſuch 
caſe be an inſurmountable obſtacle to the 
operation. 

R, the inſtrument or trepan. S, the han- 
dle which turns it. T, the ſaw part to be 
applied to the bone. 

From a view of this inſtrument, the man- 
ner of working it will appear ſimple and 
eaſy. The eooper's managing his wimble 
being a proper directory. 

The inſtrument called the trephine, which 
is chiefly uſed by our Engliſh ſurgeons in per- 
forating the ſkull, will equally anſwer this 
purpoſe; and if any difficulties ſhould ariſe, 
notwithſtanding this deſcription, the gentle- 
men of the faculty will ſoon make it familiar 
and intelligible, 

Before the application of the trepan, or 
trephme, it is quite —_— to obſerve, that 
a circular piece of the ſkin ſhould firſt be cut 
off, with the membrane which covers the 
bone, about the ſize of a half crown piece; 
in order to make the inſtrument work the 
eaſier, and to prevent the inconveniences 
which might ariſe, from the external wounds 
| healing up too faſt. 

The ſyringe ſhould be large enough to con- 
tain half a pint of injection. | 


Directions for the Application of the Nicking 
Machine; and Explanation of ihe Plates. 

HEN the hair of the tail is properly 

platted, and tied with a knot or two 

at 


of ihe Machine, Sc. 
at the end, the pad, c. as deſcribed in Fig. I. 


muſt be put on, and the machine, as in Fig. 
II. buckled, to them, letting the part G. in 
the machine lie over the part of the tail, that 
joins to the horſe's rump; then let an alſiſt- 
ant, ſtanding on the fie rail of a brake, or 
any other conveniency that may place him 
above the horſe, raiſe the horlic's tail very 
gently, till the Knot of the tail gets ſo far be- 
yond the ſtrings LL in Fig. II. that it may 
be tied down, which being done, the tall 
may be let down lower, or taken up higher 
at pleaſure, It is to be obſerved, that the 
ligature is not made on the tail itſelt, but on 
the platted hair, at the extremity of the 
ſtump. 

The machine, Fig. II. muſt be made of 
4 piece of tough wood, about a foot long, 
viz, from A to B, and about 19 inches broad 
trom C to D, and 7 or 8 inches thick. The 
under part mutt be hollowed, fo as to let in 
the horſe's rump, and that the wings CD 
may reſt on his buttocks. 'I' receive the tail, 
a groove mult be cut trum G 10 II, about 3 
inches wide and 3 deep at G, leliening gra- 
daally both in height and breadih to II. 


Holes mutt be made at certain diſtances in 


tne groove, as at II tor the ſtring, and a 
nick cut to receive the billet from the rap K. 
Iwo buckles fixed to the machine as ai Il. 

The pad, &c. are ſuſſicenily deſcribed in 
Fig. I, and its references: the wood muſt be 
floped off from E to C and A, and to on the 
other fide, to lighten the machine, and hol- 
lowed at B. G. F. 

Fid. I. 

Repreſents a horſe with his tail in the 

frame, or machine, A, is a pad, to which 
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is faſtened a ſurcingle B. CC two ſide ſtraps, 
one on each fide the horſe, faſtened to th: 
ſurcingle to keep the machine from going te 
either ſide; D a breaſt-plate, to prevent the 
pad, &c. ſlipping back. E a ſtrap fixed to 
the pad, and buckling to the machine, to 
keep the tail on the ſtretch at pleaſure. F 
the ſtring tied on the hair, to confine the tail ? 
down to the machine. 
FIG. II. 

From A to B is 12 inches; from C to D 
meaſured with a ſtring drawn over E F is 19 
inches. From the top of the groove at E to 
the bottom G is 3 inches. From E to F, the 
wideſt part of the groove, is 3 inches, gra- 
dually narrowing, as a tail leſſens to its ex- 
tremity. The dots about H are holes in the 
groove, through which a piece of tape or pack - 
thread muſt be put, according to the length 
of the dock, and the diſtance of the knot, io 
tie the tail down behind the knot. II. the 
buckles, to receive a ſtrap from the ſurcingle 
on each ſide, as deſcribed in Fig. I. which 
keeps the machine from turning to either ſide. 
K the ſtrap with a billet and buckle, which 
comes along the back from the pad, and is fal- 
tened to the machine through a nick cut juſt 
above H. LL the ftrings to tie down the tail. 
B. G. F. the hollow tolet in the rump. 

FIG. III. 

Repreſents the horſe with the machine on, 
ſtanding directly before you, where the depth 
of it is ſhewn, being three inches. * 

C. D. the extremities of the wings. 

E. F. the upper part. 
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Balls pectoral 17. Some ob- 
ſervations on them 18. 
Cordial, or Bracken's ib. 
For an obſtinate Cough 39, 
41, 45. The common pec- 
toral ones of no uſe in old 
obſtinate coughs 42. Balls 
for the jaundice 95. Alte- 
rative for the jaundice 96. 
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The method of cure 162 

Boring a horſe's ſhoulder con- 
demned 143 
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Bracken (Dr.) an author all 
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Bran, ſome cautions in the uſe 
of it 2 
Bran and beans when moſt 

neceſſary 5. Scalded when 
proper 18 

Broken wind deſcribed from 
diſſections 43, 44. Incu- 
rable 1b. How relieved 
45. Proper cautions and 
obſervations 46 

Burns of all kinds, how treat- 
ed 157,158. Theſuppoſed 
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ibid. 
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Cankers in the foot, how cu- 


red 195. 
deſcribed 
Catching cold, what 
Cautery recommended 
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Cholic, Vide Gripes 
Coffin bone rotted, how cured 
192 
Cold charges not preferable 
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ſymptoms 16. How cured 
| 17. 125 
Conſumption deſcribed 48. 
The cure 1b. Some pro- 
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cure 120 
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veſſels, not the fluias, ſome- 
times in fault 136. The 
inference to be drawn from 
thence i A ſubject too 
copious to be explaines 
here ibid. 
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Mercurials ſhould be given in 


More than thirty always in 
the body. : 137 


James (Dr.) nis remedy for 


the bite of a mad dog 198 
Jardons deſcribed, with the 


cure 165 
Jaundice deſcribed 94. The 
cure 95 


Jaw ſet, Vide Convulſions. 
Indian rhubarb not dear 210 
K. 

Kidneys, diſorders of, de- 
ſcribed 96. The cure 97. 
Obſervations thereon 98 

Knee ſtrained, how cured 
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Lampaſs, how cured 178 
Lax and ſcouring, ſome re- 
marks on 85. How cured 
87, 88 

Lethargy, or ſleepy evil, how 
treated 60 
Lethargy, ſymptoms of 53. 
Lungs inflamed, the ſymptoms 
of 33. How diltinguithed 
from the pleuriſy. 34 

M 


M. La Foſſe, who - 
Mad dog, bite of, how treated 
197 
Mead (Dr.) his medicines for 
the bite of a mad dog 7614. 
Mallenders what, and how 
cured 177 
Mange deſcribed, and cure 
106 
Medicines injurious to healthy 
horſes 1 


Mercurials, why they 


ſmall quantities, as altera- 
tives 178 
fre- 
quently ſalivate horſes 118 


Mixtures for ſtrains 142, 146. 


Scalding 170. Obſervati- 
tions thereon 171 
Molten greaſe deſcribed, and 
cure 101, 102 


N. 
Nitre recommended 17, 123, 
124 obſervations on it 124 
Nicking horſes, anew method 
of 199. The advantages 
that occur 204. The me- 


thod deſcribed. ibid, 
O. 

Oats, their property 2 

Obſervations and directions 


for dreſſing ſores of all 
kinds 152 
Ointment a general one for 
wounds, Sc. 62. A mer- 
curial one 64. For the 
farcy 122, 115. For 
wounds and ſores 151 
Ointment bliſtering 162. 
How uſed 163. Some cau- 
tions in regard to it 164. 
Drying 182. For obſtinate 


ſcratehes 186. For dry 
hoofs 189. For the feet 
and hoofs 190 


Opodeldoch a new form of 
144 

Over-reach deſcribed, and 
cure 154 
Palſy 
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Palſy how cured 59 
Paſture near great towns, not 


Pertpiration explained 15 
Pleuriſy deſcribed 33. How 
diſtinguiſhed from gripes 
ib. The cure 34. Some 
practical obſervations 33. 
External deſcribed 36. 
The cure 37 
Poll- evil deſcribed, and the 
cure 169. The various me- 
thods o 169, 170 
Poultice, a ſuppurative one 


62. Poultices for ſtrains 
144. Softning and digeſt- 
ing 181. Diſcutient and 
diſperſing 183. Cleanſing 
184 

Powders, alterative 48, 105, 
128 


Pricks in ſhoeing, how cured 


| 93 

Pulſe of horſes ſhould be at- 
tended to 30. How calcula- 
ted, ib. The importance of 

it 31. The uſe and ſtudy 
of it recommended 31 
Purges for horſes ſhould firſt 
be mild 8. Miſtakes con- 
cerning purges rectified 76. 
Given in ſmall Quantities 
act as alteratives 76. Cauti- 
ons in regard to mercurial 
urges 9. How they ſhould 

be given, and worked off 
ib. Forms of purges , 10. 
Cooling liquid purges re- 
commended 10. For the 


ſtomach 88. For worm 5 


For the jaundice 
95, 96 


92, 93. 


3 Purging, when neceſſary 7. 


Cautions concerning it 16. 
Purging medicines recom- 
mended to be given in ſmall 


quantities as alteratives 131. 


The reaſons for it, with 
ſome forms ibid. The form 
ibid, 


Quittors deſcribed, and cured 
191 
R 


Rattails, what, how cured 187 
Remed. for over-purging 11 
To promote purging 76:9. 
Ring-bones deſcribed, with 
the cure 166, 167 
Rowels, when neceſſary 1 
Rowelling deſcribed 138. 
The abſurd reaſoning of 
farriers expoſed 138. The 
uſe of ibid. 
Running fruſh, how cured 194 
Ruptures deſcribed, and how 
treated 


8 205 
Sallenders how cured 177 
Salt-marſhes, the properties 

of 2 


Sand cracks, how treated 190 
Scalds, how treated 157 
Scalding, what meant by it 
171. Deſcribed ibid. 
Scratches and cracks, how 
cured | 186 


Sea- water muchrecommended 
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en what and how cured T. 
Snuff for the eyes 71 


' Wpavins blood and bog, what 


ö Stag - evil, Yide Convulſions. 
Stag- evil, what 54 61 
Stomach and guts of horſes 


Strains deſcribed 140. Re- 


| Strangles deſcribed 61. The 


The INDEX. 


174 Tar-water adviſed in ſome 

coughs 49 

iling, obſervations and cau- Tumors and ſwellings de- 

ſcribed 148. Their general 

treatment 149. When cri- 

175, 176. Their cure 176. tical bid. Directions for 

Splents deſcribed, with their opening and dreſſing them 

cure 167. Repeated bliſters 150 
recommended 168 U. 

Stalls ſhould be wide for lame Viper bite, how to be treated 


horſes 154 ws 197 
Vives, deſcriptionof, and cure 


tions about 4. 5 


Ulcers, in general deſcribed 
7 158 


comparatively thin SET F 
Ulcers, in vain ſometimes at- 


ſtringents recommended tempted without internal 
143. Oily medicines im- remedies ibid. 
proper 140. Bandage and W 


Warbles, how cured 173 
Waſhes, repellers 114. Dry- 
ing, for ſores 160, 161. 
Repelling 136, 181, 182. 
cure 16. Obſervations on Drying ones 170, 173, 
63 181, 182. For a running 


reſt recommended 141. 
Bliſtering and firing ſome- 
times neceſſary 147 


Stranguary how treated and fruſn 195 
cured 99, 100 Wind galls what, and how 
Stuffing for horſes feet 189 cured 174. 175 
Surfeits deſcribed 103. The Withers bruiſed, how treated 
cure 104. 106 172 
Swelled limbs accounted for, Wolves teeth what, and how 
without having recourſe to cured 178 

* Hhumours always 179 Worms, the different kinds 
Swelled heels, how treated deſcribed go. The ſpecies 


189 called bots bid. The 
Symptoms in fevers bad 24. ſymptoms of bots & worms 
27. Good ibid, 91. The general cure 


92, 93 
Wounds 


The INDEX. 


Wounds deſcribed 155. How ſed ibid. Gun ſhot, how 


to ſtop bleeding ib. Noſ- treated 157. In the feet, 


trums not to be depended from nails, gravel, ſtubs, 


on 156. On tendons, Ec. how cured. 
how Srefled ibid. Punc- þ £ 
tured, how to be dreſ- Yellows, Yide Jaundice. 
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CADEMY of SCIENCES. | 


E have, by Order of the Academy, 
examined a Manuſcript of the Sieur 
la Foſſe, Farrier of the King's Stables. N 

And for which We cannot avoid giving 
the Sieur la Foſſe due Praiſe for his Zeal % 
and Capacity in bis Endeavours to perfect 
aud extend the Knowledge of his Profeſſion. 
We think theſe Memoirs merit being printed 
among the Collection of the Papers commu- i 
nicated to the Academy. 4 


MORAND FERREIN. 


Certify the above Approbation to be a- 
greeable to the Judgment and Intention 
of the Academy. 
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8 CE experimental pbiloſaphy has been fa bappily 
propagated by the learned of our own nation, it 
bas been ſpread and adapted ints all the ſeminaries of 


Europe, wherever the native curieſity of mankind, gra- 


tified and improved by an application to the liberal arts, 
bas prevailed. It is to this we owe, this day, the 
benefits ariſing to mankind, from the progreſs made 
in phyſic and ſurgery. It is to this we owe the removal 
of prejudices in every part of learning, and the re- 
placing of it with certainties and plain truths; and 
it is, in a word, from this the reciprocal benefits ac- 
cruing from one nation to another, by their improve- 
ments and inventions, daily ariſe. 

However negligently the diſeaſes of borſes have 
been heretofore committed to the care of the moſt igno- 
rant among mankind ; the great uſe theſe animals are 
of in the economy of life, bas at laſt pointed out to men 
of ſenſe and learning to take them into their con 
ration : Comparative anatomy has excited them, and 
the great ſimilarity of parts, offices, and functiont in 
the ſtruflure of a borſe with thoſe of buman nature, 
was a ſufficient allurement to invite gentlemen to take 
them under a more mature conſideration, and to reſ- 
cue thoſe noble animals from the bands of the mofl il- 
literate empirics. 

I do not intend to expatiate upon the uſe and im- 
portance of thoſe animals in life, as they are evident 
already to every obſerver ; I mean only to give ſome 
little account of the improvements made by the Sieur 
la Foſſe upon arriery in the following * 3 
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which I am the more ready to do, that thoſe of my 
countrymen, whoſe concerns require the employment of | 
bor ſes, may profit by it in their management and the | 
cure of their diſeaſes. 

Nor would I in the leaſt forget the ſenſible treatiſes 
wrote and publiſhed by our own authors Gibſen, 
Bracken and Bartlet, who have treated the ſubject 
in a learned manner, and who made carly and inge- 
nious fleps towards reducing it to a rational ſyſtem ; 
well knowing it was a matter of weight enough to 
engage the moſt ſagacious in the improvement of an 
art, from which ſo conſiderable a benefit ariſes to the 
greater, and indeed the ſuperior, part of mankind. 

. The former of theſe authors was the firſt that 
wrote on farriery in an anatomical and ſcientifical 
manner, which was in the early part of life, when 
be was invited to England (from Scotland) where be 
bad the care of bis Majeſty's borſe, and was always 
conſulted by the troop farrier (when the ſubjet? could 
not be immediately under bis care) and made intimate 
with the ſucceſs of bis preſcriptions ; which led bim 
into ſuch a knowledge in that ſcience, that he judged 
it would be a ſingular ſervice to communicate it to the 
public, which be did in a magnificent manner in one 
volume gquarto. This edition be juſt lived to ſee received 
in a reſpectable manner, by all the lovers of hor ſeman- 
ſbip. His directions in the choice of a borſe muſt be 
always uſeful, and, if attended to, will prevent many 
of thoſe deceptions which are induſtriouſly impoſed. 
For, by what fatality I know not, this fraud is 
thought leſs criminal than many others, and frequently 
tranſacted by perſons of bonour in every other deal- 
ing. His method of feeding and exerciſe, with bis 
directions in the choice of the borſe's food, will enable 
every gentleman to avoid being impoſed on by bis 
groom or providore, and by which be may ſuperintend 
the care of them, of which they are well wortby, as 
they contribute ſo much to bis health and pleaſure. x 
ut 
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But I ſhould think myſelf wanting in the duty 1 
ewe my country, if I did not propagate among them, 
whatever occurred to me that might tend to ſuch laud- 
able ends, in the moſt ſpeedy and beſt manner I could. 
And therefore as ſoon as this valuable little book came 
to my bands, I took care to take the proper meaſures 


for communicating to the public, thoſe uſeful bints 


that appeared in it upon the mofl important points of 

farriery; being additional diſcoveries to what bas al- 
ready been ever made in any country. 

This author then has given the anatomy of a borſe's 


foot, and in the moſt clear manner laid down the dif- 


ferent degrees of punctures a borſe is liable to, and 
their different conſequences, which be bas carefully 
demonſirated by proper repreſentations in copper 
plates, as well as amply provided for in the method of 
cure, as far as buman ſkill and penetration can go 
and in the whole, it appears that he is very well 
verſed in the anatomical diſtribution of the — 
8 ber ſe, or bas been aſſifted by ſome able anatomiſſ: 
and from bis obſervations on the parts, be has found 
that farriers were perpetually rowelling, cauteriſing, 
and applying topical medicines to parts of horſes that 
bad ns ailment, by their ignorance of ſuch as were 
the real ſeats of their diferders. 


In this edition is purpoſely omitted what bas been 


wrote relative to the cure of the glanders in borſes ; 
Mr. Bartlet baving improved our author's diſcove- 
ries, which be bas ſince adopted; but care bas been 
taken to preſerve ſome direflions which are given by 
way of. precaution againſt that malignant diſorder. 
J. ſhall only take the liberty to add briefly a word or 
teuo concerning 1wo otber points of as great moment 


as Go mentioned; the firſt is bis application of the 
pow 


of tbe Puff-balls to flop the bloed in divided 


arteries, and the other is an improvement upon the 
manner of ſhoeing bor ſes. 


As to tbe firſt be has made ſuch undeniable experi- 
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ments in caſes of amputation of limbs and ciber parts, 
that the certificates of the Royal Academy of Sciences 
at Paris were readily granted bim, and indeed the 
great benefit of this diſcovery does not flop bere; it 
will be extended to caſes of amputation in mankind, 
and be capable of taking away a conſiderable part of 
their pain as well as other accidents, that ſometimes 
attend the uſual methods in ſurgery, of providing 
againſt dangerous hemorrhages. 

In a word, the reader will find many curious 
remarks upon the methods of ſhoeing, which it were 
to be wiſhed, our farriers would ſoon come into; and 
many precautions which cannot fail of giving great 

atisfattion, as well as conduce very much to the pro- 
fit of all keepers of _ | 

Ar. Bartlet, from the opinion be bas of Mr. La 
Foſſe s obſervations on bor ſes, judged them a proper ap- 
pendix to bis piece on farriery : In ſome places cloſely 
copying, in others abridging and connecting the per- 
formance, ſo as to reduce the whole to a ſmall m—_ 
interſperſed with remarks. The publiſbers judged it 
evould not be diſpleaſing to the reader, to find Mr. 
Bartlet” s copy of the author”s treatiſe, with the opinion 
of ſo good a judge; which perbaps may throw it into 
s new light, and give a credit (if any is wanting) to 
the performance, ſo that what is bere recommended, 
may with more eaſe prevail againſt a prattice ſo long 
followed by our borſe ſboers. 

Dublin, September 6, 1756. 
E can aſſure the Public, that this method of 

ing is already introduced into England, and that 
ſeveral gentlemen have arrived to this kingdom, who 
rode their cattle from London to Holybead, ſbod with 
the ſhoes recommended, which have anſwered fo much 
to their expectations that they have reſolved to continue 
the practice. The publiſbers have been obliged with a 
model of the ſhoe, by which a number are made, for the 
greater eaſe of introducing them into ufe ; which are 
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OF 


JoBSERVATIONS. 


I. HE anatomical plate of the diſſected 
parts of a horſe's foot, with their ſeveral 


1 3 croſſed by ſix parallel right lines, the ſpace 
0 


which ſhews, upon every part, the importance 
of the accidents that happen to them; ſo that the 
quality and ſeat of each may be ſufficiently known, 
to make a true prognoſtic upon their different 
kinds, without having ſtudied anatomy, 

2. That the cauſe of the lameneſs in horſes, 
which is commonly looked for in the ſhoulders or 
haunches, is in the foot, proceeding from the com- 
preſſion of the fleſhy ſole, by the coronary bones 
puſhing againſt it: this lameneſs often becomes 
incurable by the coaleſcing of theſe bones, for 
want of applying remedies as ſoon as perceived. 

3- The rupture of the great tendon called the 
Tendo Achillis. 

4. The fracture of the coronary bone into three 
pieces, and ſometimes more. 

5. The fracture of the nut- bone into two, and 
ſometimes three parts, but always fractured with 
the coronary bone. 

6. The fracture of the foot bone only in two. 

7. The manner of ſtopping the blood of the 
great arteries cut aſunder, without either ligature 
or cauſtic ; with the judgment of the Royal Aca- 
demy of Sciences, in conſequence of the reports 
of the committee, teſtifying the experiments made 

beſore them. | 
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8. The method of ſhoeing horſes, in order to 
ſecure them upon a pavement in ſummer, or in 
winter, although quite ſmooth; and the advan- 
tages attending it; 1ſt. They are not ſo liable to 
caſt their ſhoes. 2. The fleſhy ſole is ſecured from 


feveral accidents: 3. To preſerve the legs and ren- 
der their motions more eaſy. 


The ANATOMICAL TABLE. 
The w voy parts of a borſe's foot, and their figures, 


croſſed by fix borizontal, parallel right lines, the 


ſpace of which indicates, upon every part, the im- 
Partance of the accidents that happen to them; fo 
tbat the quality and feat of each may be ſufficient- 
ty known, to make a true prognoſtic upon their dif. 
ferent kinds without baving ſtudied anatomy. 


EXPLANATION of tbe FIGURES of the 
FigsT PLATE. 


2 H E firſt figure repreſents the bottom of a 


horſe's foot. 

A. is the horny ſole. 

B. The frog. 

2. The beef towards its lower edge, called by 
the author the wall of the foot. 

Figure the ſecond ſhews the horny ſole A. raiſed 
from the fleſhy ſole C. round which is the enchan- 
nelled fleſh, 6. placed in the ſulcus of the inner 
ſurface of the hoof: 5. The horny part of which 
is ſoft and white. 

Figure the third repreſents the under part of 
the fleſhy ſole C. raiſed from the foot bone ® D, 
G the covering or theca of the Tendo Achillis, 2. 
The cartilage. 6. The edge of the fleſhy ſole 
confined in the furrow of the channelled horny 
ſubſtance. 

The ſoot- bone is Gibſon's Coffix-boxe. 2 
b e 
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The fourth figure ſhews a back view of the leg · 


7, The ſkin laid open, in order to view the in- 


ner ſoft parts belonging to the articulations. 


8. The aponeurotic membrane, formed of dif- 


' ferent laminz, which ſeparate the muſcles and cu- 
* taneous tendons, | 


g. and 3. Are partly the covering of the flexor 
tendon of 
5. The coronary bone “, which ſerves as a co- 
vering to the Tendo Achillis, 16. 

11, The ligament of the canon- bone, the paſ- 
tern and the coronary bones, 

16. The cut in the capiula of the tendon of the 
coronary bone. 

18. The canon-bone +, 

6. The foot-bone. 
Figure the fifth i the ſame leg and in the ſame 
view, | 

2. The foot bone. | 

1. The Tendo Achillis, diſſected to ſhew the 
coronary bone 0. 

3. The nut-bone 4. 

4. The concave part of the joot-bone to which 
the tendon is fixed 

7. The ligainent of the foot-bone with the nut- 
bone. 

8. The ligament oi the tendon with the nut- 
bone. 

Figure the ſixth repreſents the Tendo Achillis 
raiſed and ſeparated from figure 5, To thew the 


The coronary bone is the little paſtern of Gibſon. 

+ French authors call thoſe bones, Cann bones both 
before and behind, which Gibſon calls in the fore legs, 
the Shank bones, and in the hind legs the In/tep bones. 
1 The nut-bone called by the French Os de la nix 
is a little oblong bone, placed acroſs at the junction of 
the little and great paſterns behind, which is not taken 
notice of by Gibſon, 


Bs lamina, 
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lamina 8. which ſerves as a ligament to the nut- 
bone of the ſame figure. 


1. The wall or hoof being raiſed from it; 2. The 


rough border that ſurrounds the enchannelled fleſh 
above the hoof. 


| 
foot . 
with the cartilage. 
of the foot. 


The ſecond plate, containing figures of the ofteology 


the foot. . 
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Figure the ſeventh ſhews the enchannelled fleſh, 


3- The cartilage of the foot. | 
The extenſor tendon of the foot. 
. re the eighth demonſtrates the bone of the 
the enchannelled fleſh of which is rais'd 


5. The ligament of the coronary bone with that 


3 and 4. Theextenſor tendon of the foot. 


and fracture of the bones. 

Figure the firſt repreſents a fore view of the leg. 

3. The canon-bone cut acroſs at the upper end. 

4- The paſtern bone. 

5. The coronary bone. * 

6. The foot bone. 

The ſecond figure is a back view of the ſame leg. 

$8. The canon bone. 

4. The paſtern. 

5. The coronary bone. 

3. The nui- bone which cannot be ſeen in a fore 
view. 

6. The foot, or coffin-bone. | 

The third figure is another back view of the 
ſame leg. 

16. The place where the artery divides into two 


5. The diſtribution of theſe two branches round 


4. The holes into which theſe two branches 
paſs, in the foot. 
6. The foot bone. 
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The fourth figure is the coronary bone viewed 


| anteriorly, with the marks of its fractures, I, 2, 3- 


The fifth figure is the ſame coronary bone in 


' a back view with the appearance of the ſame 


LY 


The ſixth is the nut- bone fractured into three 
parts, 4, 5, 6. i 

The ſeventh ſhews the ſame bone fra dured in 
two, 4. 4. 

"Che eighth is a figure of the foot bone viewed 
en its upper ſurface fractured in two, with the 
mark of the fracture, 6, 7. 

The ninth is a view of the under ſurface of the 


ſame bone, with the fracture marked 6. 7. T his 
bone 1s very ſpongy. 


GBSERVATIONS upon ſuch Acct- 
DENTS as often bappen to horſes feet, which give 
hem a ſudden lameneſs, the cauſe of which cannot 
be diſcovered. 
OrsERVATION I. 
Lame horſe was committed to my care, but 
I could receive no manner of information 
concerning his diſorder ; and after I had dreſſed 
him for eight and twenty days, without either diſ- 
covering the cauſe, or the leaſt ſucceſs : they put 
him into the hands of another farrier, who alſo 
attended him fifteen days longer. The owner of 
the horſe ſeeing this man's endeavours as fruitleſs 
as mine, gave him up to me, and I cut off his le 
in order for diſſedtion; and found the Tenda Acbil- 
lis ruptured near its inſertion, and the coronary 
bone broke into three pieces, without any diſloca- 
tion; having as recent an appearance as if they 
had been fractured but a day; altho' the accident 
happened ſix weeks before. And not being able 
to find out how, nor by what particular effort this 
bone could be broken; nor whether it was begun 
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by the foot, or paſtern bone; I ſhewed it to ſeve- © 
ral ſkilful perſons, who after a long examination 
appeared as much at a ſtand about it as myſelf. | 
Nor was there any ſudden effort of the horſe ob- 
ſerved before it. 1 

OssERVA TON II. : 

With reſpe& to ſuch efforts, I myſelf ſaw a a2 
horſe, put to a coach, fracture the coronary bone 
at his ſetting off. 4 

OBSERVATION III. : 

I happened to paſs by a coach, when the coach- 
man, ready to put off, whipped his horſe, who in- 
ſtantly made a ſpring, and became ſuddenly lame; 
having obſerved it, I felt his foot, and the rattling 
noiſe I was ſenſible of, by touching him, indicated 
the coronary bone to be fractured; and the diſ- 
ſection farther proved the Tendo Achillis to have 
been ruptured near its inſertion, as may be ſeen by ? 
the figures. | 

OBsERvaTION IV. 

A horſe who was put to a coach, being at the 
lame time very quiet, received a cut of a whip 
from the coachman, which made him tremble, 
whence he ſuddenly fell lame; the coachman ſaw 
it and looked at his foot. And though nothing 
ailed him to appearance, he put him into the ſtable. 
{ was called and found the coronary bone fractured, 
declaring him incurable ; but this was doubted, 
becauſe they had not obſerved any effort made b 
the horſe before it; however they took care of, 
and dreſſed him for a month, but as he grew no 
better, they put him to death ; I diſſeQed his foot 
to ſhew them I was not miſtaken ; I demonſtrated 
that the coronary bone was fractured into three 
pieces: but was ſurpriſed to find the nut- bone alſo 
broke in two, and the Tendo Acbillis entire, becauſe 
I never ſaw fraQtures of this kind before, among 
the many diſſedtions I had made. 

OBSERVATION 
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OssERVAT TON V. 

Having examined a horſe, whoſe ſhoulder was 
dreſſed, which was thought the ſeat of his diſorder 
I aſſerted it was in the foot, cauſed by the com- 
preſſion of the coronary bone ; for, that being in 
motion, it raiſes and puſhes the nut-bone againſt 
the tendon, which puts the fleſhy ſole in a ſtate of 
compreſſion, as if between an anvil and hammer. 
It formed an inflammation there, and therefore 
they ought to have immediately drawn the ſole; 
but as they had loſt ſome time, and ſeeing he did 
not mend, I ſaw him again, and found a ſmall 
ſwelling at the coronet, which I ſhewed, and they 
reſolved upon drawing the ſole. They according- 
ly drew it out, after having fired the tumor ; but 
he was not cured. He remained eight months in 
pain when they killed him. I found the Tendo A- 
cbillis offified at its inſertion with the coffin-bone, 
and this with the nut and coronary-bones, round 
which the cartilage was alſo coaleſced, ſo that all 
theſe parts formed one entire body *, the pieces of 
which I have yet by me. Theſe examples make 
it apparent that the compreſſion of the fleſhy ſole, 
for want of a ſpeedy remedy becomes incurable. 

OssERVATION VI. 

Of a ſingular fracture which happened in 1743. 
I was called to ſee a horſe who became ſuddenly 
lame of his two hind feet, being put to a coach, 
It was thought he had ftrained his reins; I exa- 
mined him, and declared his diſorder was in his 
feet, and that it was incurable, for that he had 
fractures in them. I diſſected theſe two feet and 
found the two coronaries fractured, and the two 
tendons of Achilles ruptured : this horſe walked 
near aquarter of a league, with theſe two bones in 


That condition. 
| 2 An Anchyloſis. 
OBSERVATION 
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OBsERvaAT1ION VII. 

Another horſe put to a coach, without any ap- 
parent violent motion, fractured the coronary- 
bone in twenty pieces; while the nut-bone, that 
of the foot, and the great tendon remained un- 
hurt; this was the only caſe of this kind J ever ſaw. 

OBsERVATION VIII. 

Another horſe had been lame a conſiderable 
time ; and it was not known whether it was in the 
foot or ſhoulder: I examined him, and found the 
coronary-bone fraQtured, and aſſured them his 
caſe was incurable ; they doubted it, but were o- 
bliged to abandon him at the month's end; I diſ- 
ſected his foot and accordingly found the coronary- 
bone fractured in four pieces, and the nut- bone in 
two, the Tendo Acbillis being ſafe. 

OBSERVATION IX. 

A horſe was lame for four months; he was dreſ- 
{ed at firſt above the leg, and afterwards in the 
foot, but his ſole was not drawn ; I judged him 
incurable, as I ſuſpected an anchyloſis, and he was 
put to death. I diſſected the foot, and found the 
foot or coffin- bone fractured in two, in which 
fracture the anchyloſis began to be formed, as well 
as the offification between the coronary, nut and 
coffin- bones. The fracture crofſed diametrically 
one of the cavities of the articulation, and ended 
towards the middle of the toe or point of the foot- 
bone. So that this bone appeared to be divided 
obliquely into two unequal parts; it is not unlike- 
ly that the horſe had trod upon a ſtone which raiſed 
one fide of his foot more than the other, and 
which joined to the weight of his body, cauſed 
this oblique fracture; although the foot was in a 

rpendicular direction; this is the ſecond frac- 
ture of this ſort I have met with; and it is cur- 
able if ſpeedily taken in hand. I have already ſe- 
yeral feet, which are oſſified like this. 


OBSERVATION 
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OBSERVATION X. 
A horſe was lame for two months without 
their knowing his caſe; I pronounced the lame- 
neſs to be in his foot, and ſhewed them a ſmall 
ſwelling at the coronet, they attended him, but 
the ſwelling increaſed, for two years, by neglect- 
ing to draw the ſole in the beginning. I difſeCt- 
ed this foot, and found the nut, coronary, and 
coffin- bones oſſified together; which was cauſed 
by the diſcharge of the oſſeous juice upon them; 
they were ſo coaleſced together, that it was diffi- 
cult to diſtinguiſh the places of the articulation of 
theſe three bones. 
OBsERvaTtION XI. 

An anchyloſis after an inflammation. An effort 
or ſtrain which might not be violent enough to 
fracture the coronary or nut- bones, nor even rup- 
ture the flexor tendon, might go ſo far as to pro- 
duce an inflammation of the fleſhy ſole; if the in- 
flammation is communicated to the ligaments, 
tendons, and capſulz of the joints. I pronounc- 
ed it always incurable by the formation of an an- 
chyloſis in the part if not inſtantly taken in hand. 
I have ſeen two kinds of this diſeaſe in feet diſ- 
ſeed by myſelf. 

OBSERVATION XII. 

Drawing the ſole prevents ſuch offifications as I 
have been mentioning, and relieves the fleſhy ſole 
from preſſure; which ſole is regarded as an ex- 
panſion of the muſcles and tendons of the foot; 
this operation enlarges the ſpace in the hoof, the 
fleſhy ſole being no longer preſſed, its inflamma. 
tion ceaſes and the foot recovers its natural ſtate, 

When a horſe's ſole is drawn, care muſt be 
taken to let the foot bleed in order to empty the 


blood-veſſels and lymphatics, to apply with the 


firſt dreſſings, turpentine and its ſpirit, or oil; 
and not to bind the ſplints too ſtraitly, that the 


inflamed 


: ba + d * 
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inflamed parts may not be injured, the coronet 
muſt be bathed with oil of turpentine, and the 
hoof dreſſed up all round with emollients, in or- 
der to moiſten, extend and ſoſten the parts. 
OssERVATION XIII. 

The hoof of a horſe may be compared to a 
ſponge ; when it is dry it contracts itſelf even to 
the inner parts; if it be moiſtened, it ſoftens and 
dilates; if he ſtands long in a ſtable, without tak- 
ing care to keep the hoofs moiſt, he often goes 
lame; becauſe they are ſuſceptible of contraction 
as well as dilatation. 'The compreſſion in the 
hoof happens by the coronary puſhing againſt the 
nut-bone, upon which it partly moves; which 
having the action of a lever, takes for its point of 
ſupport the upper and fore-part of the foot-bone 
compreſſed, the nut-bone which it raiſes, and 
which puſhes againſt the Tendo Achillis, which ten- 
don preſſes the fleſhy ſole againſt the horny one; 
and all theſe combined compreffions produce an 
inflammation upon the fleſhy ſole, which ſpreads 
over all the other parts. 

OBSERVATION XIV. 

I have happened to dreſs the ſhoulders of lame 
horſes, becauſe the owners inſiſted that the cauſe 
was in that part; although it really was in the 
feet, and proceeded from compreſſion ; theſe 
horſes were cured without having any remedies 
applied to the feet, but it was by great chance, 
length of time, and reſt ; which often happens. 

I can however aſſert that I never ſaw nor heard 
of a horſe, put to hard labour, as drawing heavy 
carriages, or carrying heavy burdens, fracturing 
the coronary-bone. 

OBSERVATION XV. 

Strong compreſſions are diſtinguiſhed by puſh- 
ing the thumb upon the coronet : it makes the 
borſe feel as ſharp a pain as if there was a frac- 

ture; 


— 
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ture; in this caſe no time muſt be [oft before the 
ſole is drawn. 

When the compreſſion is not ſo violent, as that 
it cannot be thus known by the coronet, it muſt 
be examined in the foot, the horny ſole muſt be 
pared until it becomes flexible under the tool; 
which muſt be done as near the frog as can be; 
the tool muſt be preſſed, and if the horſe is ſenſi- 
ble of it in that place, we may be aſſured that 
there is a compreſſion of the coronary-bone upon 
the nut-bone. The method of cure is to pare the 
ſole to the quick, to let him bleed at the point of 


the foot, and apply a pledget with oil of turpentine 


to the bleeding; alſo an emollient poultice in the 
foot and round the coronet. Above three fourths 
of theſe caſes are cured without drawing the ſole: 
but I prefer bleeding in the upper part of the foot, 
in expeCation of the returning blood; whereby 
you will the better unload the part. 
OssERVATION XVI. 

The moſt certain remedy is to draw the ſole 
immediately. I have cured horſes in fifteen days 
by this method, that were not able to put their 


feet to the ground, 


Again, the length of time the compreſſion bas 
continued, may be known by the adheſion of the 


horny to the fleſhy ſole, for the horſe bleeds but 


little after drawing it; becauſe of the interruption 


Jof the circulation of the fluids by the compreſ- 


on. 
 OpsxrvarT1ION XVII. 
A horſe, drawing a cart heavily loaden, preſ- 


ed his foot upon a piece of iron, which ſplit the 
Foot or coffin- bone. I took off the ſhoe and drew 


the ſole immediately; and he was perfectly cured. 


This bone ſo ſplit by the iron ſhews that this 
Part, fractured by the mere effort or action of the 


orſe, may unite, if preſently taken in hand, even 
though 
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though the fracture happens above by the corona- 
ry- bone. 

The fracture of the foot- bone which has no o- 
ther motion but thoſe of the fleſhy and horny ſoles 
upon which it is ſituated, happens from one of the 
two convex ſides of the lower part of the coro- 
a the other ſide making an unequal 
preſſure: this fracture ought to unite, becauſe the 
motion of the foot-bone upon the fleſhy ſole is ve- 
ry imperceptible, being ſtrengthened by the horny 
ſole, encloſed all round by the enchannelled fleſh, 
and ſecured over all its ſurface, which is equally 
enchannelled by the inner horny ſurface of the 
hoof, which is ſoft and whitiſh. 

From all I have ſaid above, it may be conclud- 
ed, that 1. The nature of the union of the fibres 
of the ſuperior parts, the tenſion and elaſticity of 
which is very great in the foot, ought to render 
them ſuſceptible of all the unhappy conſequences 
of compreſſion. 

2. That it is to no purpoſe to keep horſes who 
have any fractures, except in the foot-bone ; the 
fracture of this is capable of uniting, becauſe of 
its having ſo little motion, and is ſecured as I have 
juſt ſaid. 

I keep ſome preparations as teſtimonials of caſes 
which prove, that if a nail penetrates to the joint 
of the foot, where matter may be formed, and by 
its long continuance putrity, fo as to erode the 
cartilages of the joint, by its corroſive quality, 
the cale is incurable. 

3. When a ſudden motion or effort of a horſe 
is not ſufficiently violent to fracture the articula- 
tions of the foot, the puſh of the coronary-bone 
upon the nut-bone, muſt occaſion a ſtrong com- 
preſſion upon the fleſhy ſole againſt the horny ſole, 
which we look upon to be no more than an ex- 

panſion 
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panſion of the nervous tufts of the muſcles and 
tendons of the foot as we have ſaid before. 

14. That in all caſes of ſtrong compreſſion the 
J inflammation muſt oſſify the joints of the foot, by 
JT the ſtagnation of the fluids, eſpecially when not 
taken care of ſoon enaugh. 

5. I have ſeen examples wherein, when 
che nut and coronary bones have been wounded 
by nails, or when matter has been long pent 
up, the cartilages of theſe bones have been eaten 
into by the ſharpneſs of it; theſe are incurable diſ- 
orders, even tho? all the other parts are found. 

There can be no hopes of curing the fractures 
of the nut and coronary- bones, as we do the rup- 
tured Tendo Acbillis, for all their articulations are 
in continual motion; and if by chance they ſhould 
unite, the horſe would ſtill inevitably be lame, by 
the callus formed in the joint, as Mr. Morand ſays 
in his report given in to the academy. 

6. I preſume the very ſtructure of the foot 
makes it liable to ſeveral accidents, The hoof 
wherein the articulations of the upper parts aſſem- 
ble, and which, beſides, has its own particular 
motion, has need of great ſtrength and ſolidity ; 
becauſe all the weight of the body, bearing upon 
the feet, can admit neither the bones nor tendons 
to vary their condition. 

OBserRvaTION XVIII. 

Having dreſſed a horſe whoſe ſole was drawn, 
from which they had cut away part of the frog 
for a ſtreet nail that had affected it; being almoſt 
cured, as he lay along, he had a cut of a whip 
ou him; he ſtarted up but was lamed by the 
udden ſpring in riſing. I thought at firſt that it 
was occaſioned by the preſſure of the coronary- 
bone againſt the nut-bone, but about ten days af- 
ter the accident, a humour appeared about the 
middle of the foot; I then thought the nut-bone 


might 
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might be fractured, but the humour penetrated} 
deeper; I obſerved the nut-bone intire, but the 
tendon ruptured, and the lower part properly at- 
tached. In five or fix days more this part of the 
tendon came off piece-meal from its adheſion, and 
laid the nut- bone bare. I uſed the Fioraventi Bal. 
fam “ in my dreflings for three months which — 
ſucceeded ; what gave me hopes, was my having 
ſeen ſome horſes, whoſe tendons were cut acrol; 
through ignorance, recover; I had a mind to 
know how the upper part of the tendon could re-? 
unite at its inſertion upon the foot-bone, for this 
horſe was cured. And an accident happened by 
which he died eleven months after, which gave 
me an opportunity of diſſeQing his foot; when 1% 
found the tendon offified with the nut-bone, and 
this with that of the foot, ſo as that theſe three 
ts were united, and the coronary- bone had pre- 
ſerved the freedom of its motion in the joint. The 
horſe was no longer lame, but in walking inclin- 3 
ed a little upon the heel, 
OBsERVATION XIX. 

A horſe, upon whom the extirpation of the frog 
for the thread, a ſpongy excreſcence ſo called, 
was performed, had the Tendo Achillis much in- 
jured ; I could not well tell whether it happened 
from cutting out the thread, or from the acrimo- 
ny of the topical applications; the tendon howe- 
ver was deſtroyed as that mentioned above, the 
nut- bone was laid bare, and the tendon putrified 
at its inſertion. After his cure was compleated, 
he died in five or fix months. And 1 found the 
nut · bone covered, by a kind of ligament, all over 
that part which was connected with the upper part 
of the tendon : this new tendon was as a ligament, Mu 
and adhered to the nut- bone, which was offified to 
it; 


® A vulnerary balſam, like the Friars Balſam. 
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It; but it was more than twice as thick as in its 
atural ſtate. It remains to know whether this 
r creſcence proceeds from the tendon, or from 
Ine covering of the cellular membrane, or from 
cher membranes ; but it is time and obſervation 
which muſt lead us to the knowledge of this. 


— 


— 


REFLECTIONS. 


N refleQing upon the various motions a horſe 
makes, and upon the ſtructure of his foot, we 
annot be ſurpriſed to find this part liable to ſo many 
ccidents. Experience ſhews us, that for one horſe 
ho is lamed in the haunch or ſhoulder, an hun- 
red have it in the foot, and that the knowledge 
pf this part merits all our attention: I am of opi- 
ion theſe accidents happen chiefly to draught 
orſes, and not to thoſe of the ſaddle ; I alſo think 
hat it is the different attitudes of a horſe's foot, 
pver-charged at the ſame time with the weight of 
is body, that cauſe the different fractures of the 


not a direct poſition, the joints are twiſted, as 
when a horſe treads upon the point or toe of the 
ned Woof, the upper and inner part of the coronary- 
no. bone, which is in an oblique poſition, preſſed in 
chat ſtate by the burthen of his own body, is 
hi forced to yield on one fide, and rife on the other, 
Its lower and back part, which now riſes, drives 
the nut- bone againſt the Tendo Acbillis which ſuſ- 
tains it, the tendon preſſes in its turn againſt the 
fleſhy ſole, which is alſo compreſſed againſt the 
horny ſole, which is its point of ſupport ; the ten- 
don, coronary, and nut-bones become fractured 
upwards and backwards by the paſtern, which al- 
ſo had an oblique poſition, and downwards and 

| forwards 


oronary and nut-bones; for when the foot has 
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forwards by the foct and coffin bone, which here 
acts as a wedge. 

The nut-bone is ſometimes fractured by the 
lower and back part of the coronary-bone alone: 
but although theſe bores are fraftured in the man- 
ner I have juſt mentioned, at the inſtant a horſe 
gives a ſpring, there happens no luxation of theſe 
bones, becauſe of the manner of their being tied] 
and ſecured all round by the ligaments, the ten- 
dons, cartilages, and the conſtruction of the hoof 
which incloſes them and all that depend on them. 

In all the horſes feet I diſſected, immediately] 
after theſe accidents, I found the Tendo Achill, 
ruptured, and had a notion that the fracture off 
the coronary-bone in three pieces ought always to 
be followed by the rupture of the tendon, parti- 
cularly after the foot is pared ; or that there are 
froſt nails or raiſed heels to the ſhoes, ſo that the q 
frog is thrown up from its point of ſupport ; which 
will appear when we treat of ſhoeing. i 

We diſtinguiſh fractures of the coronary-bones | 
in raiſing the foot by the lower part ; the foot | 
muſt be drawn forward, and preſſed upon the co- 
ronet with the thumb, and if there is a frafture, | 
a ratling will be perceived; when the tendon is t 
not ruptured, it ſuſtains the bones; and, as it is 
their point of ſupport, the noile is leſs ſenſible, 
but it is better diſtinguiſhed when the tendon is 
divided. i 

It is to be obſerved, as to the fracture of the 
foot-bone, that this bone is in a manner immove- 
able in its place, ſupported in its plane by the 
horny ſole, and in its circumference by the ſides 3 
of the hoof, which keep it univerſally firm ever 


wa 

3 ſaw this bone fractured but once, and 
believe it curable, and what made me of this opi-Þ | 
nion was, that I happened to attend a horſe 7 
had 
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had the ſoot- bone ſplit in two, quite through, by 
treading on a piece of ſharp iron; and he was 
cured of it. A ſaddle-horſe has a different atii- 
tude and manner of treading from that of a 
draught-horſe ; the former always has the articu- 
lated parts of his foot in a perpendicular direction, 
and in their proper ſituation for action; whereas 
the draught-horſe is accuſtomed to have theſe parts 
often in an oblique poſition ; and convenient for 
the attitude neceſſary in drawing a carriage; and 
accordingly a ſtone or fault in a pavement, hap- 

ning under one fide of his foot, which is there- 
by inclined to the other, the preſſure of the co- 
ronary-bone charged with the whole weight of the 
— agg be very capable of cauſing this kind of 
ature, 


The METHOD of curing Pr1cks and other Ac- 
CIDENTS that happen to Hokses FEET. 


PraTE I. upon all the lines. FicurE I. 


F a nail has only pierced the horny ſole, and 
1 but lightly touched the fleſhy ſole, there is no- 
thing to do. 

But if there is room to ſuſpe the bone of the 


foot D figure 3. is touched; a large opening muſt 


be made, in order to prevent drawing the ſole, 
by facilitating the exfoliation. 

If the nail has penetrated to the inſertion of the 
tendon 10. figure 4. great attention muſt be paid 
to it, drefling it the oftner, that the tendon be 
not injured ; if it paſſes into the concave part 4. 
of the toot-bone figure 5. an exfoliation will come 
on, without any bad conſequences, provided mat- 
ter be not left any time to deſtroy the ligament 7 
upon the line R figures 1. 2. 3. 4+ If the nail has 
not paſſed to the tendon, the horſe will grow well 
without 
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duct the point of the biſtory, in order to make a 
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without a neceſſity for drawing the ſole ; but if | 
the tendon is wounded the ſole muſt be carefully 
drawn, becauſe the ſynovia is diſcharged. If the | 
nail has penetrated to the ligament 7 fig. 5. he 
muſt be dreſſed lightly every day rather twice than 
once, taking care not to confine the tent, nor let 

the matter remain in ns time, left it might erode | 
the cartilaginous parts of the nut-bone and deſtroy | 
its ligaments, When the part is to be laid open, 
a channel'd direQor muſt be introduced to con- 


perpendicular opening, and not a tranſverſe one, | 
becauſe the tendon might be cut acroſs, which 
would not coaleſce again, and great miſchief might 
be produced. 

pon the line B figures 1. 2. 3. 4. the ſame | 
manner of proceeding muſt be uſed, as is marked 
upon the line R. but if the nail is gone to the 
nut-bone 3. figure 5. it is incurable, becauſe this 
little bone cannot exfoliate, and becauſe the carti- 
laginous part of it is deſtroyed as ſoon as injured. :' 

Upon the line S figures 1. 2. 3. 4. the ſame 
muſt be obſerved as at the line R. but if it reaches 
to the ligament 8. what is mentioned for the line 
R. muſt be followed, becauſe there will be danger 
of corroding the lower cartilaginous part of the 
coronary-bone, which in this caſe would become 
incurable. 

Upon the line T. there is danger only of the 
cartilage 2. figure 3. of which I ſhall make ſome 
mention ; if the nail paſſes into the frog B. figure 
1. ſo as not to reach the tendon, nothing comes 
of it, even though it penetrates through the paſ- 
tern. I have made horſes walk in this caſe, without 
confining them to the ſtables ; but if it has touched 
the tendon, we muſt proceed in the method ob- 
ſerved before. If the nail has touched between the 
line A. and the line R. and that it has penetrated 

to 
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to 4 plate 3 figure 3. it may have pricked an arte- 
ry; in which caſe a proper pledget muſt be ap- 
plied in order to compreſs the part and ſtop the 
blood. 

For all theſe operations the balſam of fioraventi 
or ſpirit of turpentine mult be uſed, and the dreſ- 
ſings prepared as we ſhall mention them for 
drawing the ſole ; but care muſt be taken when it 
is to be drawn, that the horny ſole be not too 
ſtrong, and if it be ſo, to pare it well that it be- 
come more flexible; otherwiſe in bearing with 
the ſpatula upon the edge of the hoof, we ſhall run 
the riſque of forcing and ſeparating it from the en- 
channelled fleſh, which would produce a danger- 
ous inflammation, of which I have ſeen ſome ex- 
amples. You muſt obſerve not to raiſe the fleſhy 
ſole with the horny ſole, nor to disfigure it, as has 
been done, for it prolongs the cure; but every 
able practitioner knows how to avoid theſe kinds 
of dangers. When the cartilage muſt be cut away, 
figure 7 and 8 plate I. if it be ſpoiled, part of the 
wall or hoof which covers it muſt alſo be taken off, 
as alſo the enchannelled fleſh repreſented at figure 
7. and then the whole cartilage without reſerve; 
for if any part be left, although ſound, it ſoon be- 
comes morbid, and notwithſtanding all our en- 
deavours, we ſhould be obliged to come to a ſe- 
cond operation. The ligament which joins the 
bone of the foot to the coronary, and the capſula 
that contains the ſynovia of the joint muſt be care- 
fully avoided, for touching theſe parts would ren- 
cer the diſorder incurable, as if the lower part of 
the coronary- bone was injured figure 1. Plate II. 

In order to remedy and aſſiſt this operation the 
ſole muſt be drawn, if there be any matter under 
it, on the diſeaſed fide ; but if not, it may be let 
alone ; for the firſt and ſecond dreflings good firm 
doſſils muſt be made, ſome little, ſome big; the 
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ſmall ones for the bottom of the wound, the larger 
ones for the outer part gradually enlarged, which 
muſt be dipped in oil of utrpentine; afterwards 
the doſſils muſt be armed with common turpen- 
tine, and a good firm bandage put on to com- 

reſs them, ſo as to prevent the fleſh from riſing Þ 
above the hoof. As for the future dreſſings they 
need not be cloſely confined; in this cafe all Þ 
ſoftening remedies are good, and the whole diffi- Þ 
culty of this amputation lies in the cutting, and 
the management of the dreſſings. : 

I have obſerved that although the operations | 
made upon the fore feet, be never ſo well per- 
formed, eſpecially if the hoof be ſtrong, and how- 
ever well cured, the horſe will ſometimes continue 
Jame ; which never is the caſe with the hind feet; Þ 
this is a fact which perhaps we may in ſome mea- | 
Cure account for. 

If what is marked above be not punctually fol- 
Jowed, and the cartilage ſhould be taken off piece 
meal, either by cauſtics, the actual cautery, or | 
cutting, we riſque keeping the horſe a long time 
upon his litter; which retains the matter, ſpoils 
the capſula and ligament, and often deſtroys the | 
animal. 

The diſſection of the feet of two horſes has © 
taught me an exception to this extirpation of the 
cartilage abovementioned : It happens ſometimes ? 
by an extraordinary conformation, that the horſe * 
Has little or no cartilage upon the apophyſis of the 
foot- bone, and that it is a true elongation of the 
fame bone, which by its conſiſtence or hardneſs 
very well reſembles the form at the coronet of the 
foot, He that is acquainted with his ſubjeQ will 
in this caſe diſtinguiſh the want of the cartilage, in 
preſſing the coronet, by the moveable reſiſtance of | 
the bone; in ſuch circumſtances it is to be ſup- 
poſed that the quarter of the hoof muſt not be cut 

away, but a ſunple opening only muſt be made 
on | 
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on the upper part of the apophyſis in order to wait 
the exfoliation of the carious bone. If it happens 
that this preternatural bone is edged by a thin car- 
tilage, the ſaid part or quarter muſt no more be 
taken off than in the caſe above, for the corroded 
part will ſeparate by being treated in the above 


manner, and will come out at the opening made 
above. 


A MEMOIR preſented to the Rov AL 
Acapemy of Sciences November 18, 


1730. 


Upon a moſt ſpeedy and infallible remedy to flop Bload 
in large divided arteries without à ligature. 


N order to ſtop the blood in accidental hæ- 
morrhages of the ſmall veſſels, I had a notion 
to try what effect, the duſt of a certain wild muſh- 
room, commonly called in France Veſle-de-loup®, 
and botanically Lycoperdon, could have upon great 
divided arteries, in the caſe of accidents in bleed» 
ing, and in performing amputations of limbs; I 
propoſed therefore to make my experiments on 
horſes. 

Having choſen proper ſubjects, I laid the tem- 
poral artery bare in one, and divided it tranſverſe- 
ly half way; the blood ſtarted out with great im- 
petuoſity ; I applied ſome of this duſt of the puff- 
ball, which I confined to the part, by only the 
palm of my hand, for about twelve or fifteen mi- 
nutes; and the blood ſtopped. 

I pricked in the ſamẽ manner, the artery in « 
horſe's leg; I dreſſed it with the ſame duſt, and 
the blood ſtopped in like manner. 

I cut off the fore-leg of another horſe at its up- 
per part, near the a and applied the pow- 


2 
In England, puff- balls. * 


WJ | 
der or duſt to the ſtump, without any other dreſ- 
ſing than a bladder to keep it on, and the blood 
ſtopped; notwithſtanding the ſtruggles of the 
horſe to relieve himſelf, for he was thrown, in 
order to make the operation. 

I afterwards cut off the tail of the ſame horſe 
at the place of its firſt joint; and the blood of the 
four arteries ſlopped, like the other caſes, by the 
ſame treatment, 

I cauſed this horſe to be knocked on the head 
on the fourth day after, and diſſected the divided 
arteries; when I found that a membranous inclo- 
ſure was formed, which was half tranſparent and 
exactly ſtopped their orifices, the center of each 
of which bad a little grume of blood like a nipple. 

It muſt be obſerved here that as I examined the 
ſtump of this horſe while he was yet alive, I ſaw 
with great pleaſure, the blood force againſt the 
ſaid incloſing membrane, which being upon the 
level with the fleſh, made it eaſy for me to ob- 
ſerve very diſtinctly the extremity of the artery by 
its pulſation. 

Having ſeparated the fleſh from the artery, I ſlit 
it up longitudinally, and found that the little grume 
of clear blood was of a firm conſiſtence, of a live- 
ly red, in form of a cone or ſugar loaf, the baſis 
of which adhered to the little incloſing membrane 
which ſhut up the artery without; the point of 
which floated in the cavity of the veſſel; and 1 
further found the coats grown thicker at their ex- 
tremities. 

At length, in order to try whether the ſuppu- 


ration of the wound would not open the orifices of 
the arteries again, which were juſt ſtopped up b 
the remedy, I let the firſt horſe hve, which was 


the more vigorous of the two, until a perfect ſup- 
puration was eſtabliſhed, which proved that it did 
not, in the leaſt reſpect, hinder the cicatriſing of 
the arteries. A New 
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A New Mr rhod of SHoeinG b:th Coaou 
and SabDbDrE-Honsks. 


In erder ts render them more ſecure upon their feet at 
all times, upon even the ſmootbeſt pavements. 


| Rodd country has its different method of 
ſhoeing horſes; but as I do not intend to 
make a critical examination into either the errors 


dor perfections of their methods, I ſhall only give 
A ® hort account of the practice of ſeveral countries, 
d FI that the reader himſelf may judge how nearly the 
ch method of ſhoeing in our time comes to perfection, 
N or how far from it. 

1 | 


In Pruſſia they only ſhoe before and not behind. 
5 In Germany they ſhoe both before and behind; 
and commonly put three cramps upon each ſhoe. 


de In France they cramp them only behind. 

_ In England the ſhoes have no cramps either be- By 
2) ſore or behind, and the ſhoes are thin, broad, and 1 

. HM have very ſtrong heels in order to hinder the frog's 4 
lit bearing upon the ground. 

ne In Spain the heels of the ſhoes are thin, and 

: partly confined down upon the heels of the horſe. F 
lis In Turky the horſes heels and ſoles are covered | 
Nc MW with a plate which ſerves them inſtead of ſhoes, 1 
11 0 wherenm they contrive an opening to let part of 14 


e frog come through. All theſe ſeveral kinds 
X- are repreſented in Plate III. 
| As to the manner of paring the foot, it only 


U- differs according to the greater or leſs quantity of 
of N the ſole's being taken off. 
5 | It muſt, however, be obſerved, with reſpe& to 


che cramps, that our anceſtors put them on the 
Pi fore-feet ; though there is no treatiſe that makes 
any mention of it; but over the door of the church 
of St. Severin there is a number of ſhoes fixed to 
we wall with two cramps on each, which were cer- 
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30 
tainly the ſhoes before the laſt age. Some of 
them had been worn and others not, but it is plain 
they were thoſe in uſe at that time. 

or ſeveral years paſt the method of cramps 
bath been left off, inſtead of which ſtrong heels 
have been brought into uſe; but the more able 
farriers perceiving the abuſe of ſuch, now keep 
the heels equal to the reſt of the ſhoe. 

Every nation thought themſelves right, and be- 
lieve ſo ſtill ; nor will any of them change the 
manner of ſhoeing. The foreigners who are 
lovers of horſes, and who come into this kingdom, 
are a ſtrong proof of this: for almoſt all of them 
bring with them a farrier of their own country ; 
being ſtrongly of opinion that their methods are 
preferable to ours. 

But we are pretty even with them in our opini- 
ons of them, tor we generally uſe the ſame pre- 
caution when we travel into their countries, 

It muſt not be ſuppoſed that the difference of 
the ground, cauſes any manner of difference in the 
methods of ſhoeing, which I have ſometimes heard 
mentioned as a cauſe ; for we daily ſee here horſes 
ſhod in the Engliſh, German, and Spaniſh man- 
ner, and yet go upon our ground neither better 
nor worſe than thoſe ſhod in the French method ; 
but only that this praQice is ſcarce better in one 
country than another, and that in all places it is 
rather a matter of fancy and cuſtom than of con- 
ſideration and reaſon. 

It appears to me that the cuſtom of ſhoeing 
horſes was a good one, and even neceſſary upon 
a pavement, but it is upon their form and the man- 
ner of ſetting them on, that not only the preſer- 
vation of the foot, but alſo the ſafety of their legs, 
and the eaſe of their motions depend. 

And in effect, the more eaſy our ſhoes ſet upon 
us, the more active we are; ſoa large, long, thick 
ſhoe ought to have the ſame effe& upon horſes, 

that 
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1 
that wooden ſhoes have upon us, that is, make 
them heavy, unweildy, and hobling. 

Let us now obferve the goings as well as the 
external and internal ſtructure of a horſe's foot. 

The horſe who draws, preſſes firſt upon the toe, 
then ſucceſſively upon the ſides, to eaſe the toe; 
and then the horſe's heel yields upon the heel of 
the ſhoe, from which it immediately riſes again. 

The ſaddle or pack-horſe places the toe but 
lightly ; which is the only difference in their go- 
ing ; ſo that in both caſes, the point of ſupport is 
fixed neither upon the heel nor toe, but between 
both ; which is eaſy to demonſtrate anatomically, 
figure the firſt, plate II. 

The canon-bone 3. preſſes upon the paſtern 4. 
this upon the coronary 5. the coronary u the 
coffin or foot-bone 6. and upon the nut- 3 
fig. 2. 

this diſpoſition of the bones, we ſhould ob- 
ſerve two eſſential things, which lay open the 
faults in the preſent method of ſhoeing, and point 
out the means of being able to remedy them for 
the future : one is that the effort of the weight of 
a horſe does not bear either upon the toe or the 
heel, but on the middle between both ; the other 
ſhews that the greater the diſtance of the ſole 
from the ground, or from whatſoever point of 
ſupport, the more the puſhing of the coronary- 
bone upon the nut-bone, will fatigue the nerve 
or tendon upon which it reſts, by the inordinate 
diſtenſion it undergoes at every flep the horſe 
takes ®, 

We find therefore that in our preſent method, 
a long ſhoe is not only perfectly uſeleſs, but it is 
even very prejudicial ; in the firſt place it will be 
leſs ſolid — ſecondly, the horſe's heels coming to 
fink upon thoſe of the ſhoes, the longer the lever, 
B 4 the 


ture of à horſe's foot. 


® See the anatomical plates, which ſhew the ſtruc- 
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the greater will be the drag upon the clinches of 
the nails at the toe; and we often ſee horſes, hav- 
ing long ſhoes, ſtrike them off in walking upon 


the beſt ground. 


They often alſo loſe their ſhoes in iff or tough 
clay, for they are apt to ſtick the faſter for being 


ſo long. 


Again when the ſhoe-heel happens between two 


pavement ſtones, the ſhoe comes off. 


The ſame thing very often happens when they 


paſs into the doors of coach houſes, which have 
com on bars of iron along the threſhold, 

An old colonel of RV told me that horſs 
very frequently loſe their ſhoes in pafſingover the 
draw-bridges of fortified towns, becauſe they are 
ſtrengthened with croſs parallel iron-bars. He 
ſeemed convinced of the convenience of the new 
method of ſhoeing I propoſe. 

Horſes frequently too knock off their ſhoes by 
hitting the toe of the hind-foot upon the heel of 
the fore-ſhoe when they trot, eſpecially when they 
are too apt to over-reach ; and alſo loſe them by 
happening to put one foot upon another, while in 
the ſtable, from the length of the ſhoe. 

The. longer a ſhoe is, and the more it covers 
the ſole, the more liable the horſe will be to fall, 
trip, and hobble in his walk; particularly if he 

oes upon a pavement, becauſe the ſurface being 

ormed of round parts, and the ſhoe having a 
large uniform hard face, he can ſcarce have above 
two or three points of ſupport. | 

The Engliſh who practiſe this kind of ſhoeing 
fake care therefore not to bring their horſes upon 
a flat pavement without an abſolute neceſſity. 
The length of the ſhoe cauſes yet another ill acci- 
dent to ſome horſes, which they feel all their lives; 
and it is to thoſe eſpecially that lie down as a cow 
uſually does; for in this poſture the fore-legs are 


ſo bent under them backward, as that the heels -w 
| the 
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the ſhoes wound their elbows, and cauſe a kind of 


inches of 
ſes, hav. I abſceſs in the part. 
ng upon II is thought that ſtrong ſhoe-heels are an eaſe 
iN to the weak heels and fetlocks of horſes, as if the 
or tough body of the ſhoe was flexible enough to yield to 
or being the horſes's heel, and under this notion, they raĩſe 
the ſhoe-heel, and leave a vacant ſpace between 
een two that and the horſe's heel. 
Nevertheleſs the dire& contrary happens. 
en they 1. It is the hoof that by its flexibility yields to 
ch have the ſhoe-heel, which is quite inflexible. 
l. 2. The thicker the ſhoe-heel is, the more ſub- 
t horſs ject that of the horſe is to meet it. 
Ter the 3. Inſtead of being eaſed, the horſe's heel be- 
hey are comes more compreſſed, becauſe it has always the 
s. He ſame point of ſupport, 
ne new Let us but remember what I have ſaid above 
concerning the horny ſole; that it is from the 
oes by fleſhy ſole it receives its nouriſhment ; that its 
heel of conneQion and juicy parts conſiſt in its thickneſs ; 
n they and that it hardens, and receives leſs nouriſhment 
em by in proportion as it is thinned. We even ſee horſes 
hile in grow lame by the habit of paring the ſole. 

The air, when it is in this thin ſtate, penetrates 
covers and dries it to ſuch a degree, that if when a horſe 
to fall, ſtands dry, they negle& moiſtening his feet, they- 
if he contract, and compreſs the fleſhy ſole, ſo as to 

being lame the animal. | 
ving a But let us go on: what dangers does not a horſe 
above run, when his fole is almoſt gone by being pared 
soo cloſe? if he ſhould happen to tread upon 
hoeing | ſtumps, pieces of bottles, or nails, they will eaſily 
; upon enetrate to the fleſhy ſole, lame the horſe for a. 
-eflity. Sconfiderable time, and fometimes for his life. 
I acci- Þ Suppoſe a horſe loſes a ſhoe, which often hap- 
lives; Pens, when his foot's but newly pared; he can-- 
a cow Pt go an hundred paces before he grows lame; 
gs are eauſe, as in this ſtate the ſole is hollowed away, 
eels of ie horſo is ſuſtained only upon the walls of the 
the 3 B 5 hoof, 
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hoot, which having no aſſiſtance of ſupport from 
the horny ſole, is immediately worn and battered 
by the weight of the horſe's body; and the ſooner } 
he treads upon any hard ſubſtance, the ſooner he 
grows quite lame. | 

But this cannot happen to a horſe, whoſe ſole | 
is left intire in its full ſtrength ; for when the ſnoe 
happens to fall off, the ſole and frog bear upon 
the ground, eaſe the walls of the hoof of part of 
the weight of the body, and the horſe thus un- 
ſThod, will purſue his journey, and come in ſafe 
and ſound. 

It is moſt certain that all horſes, except ſuch as *' 
have their feet overgrown, or ſuch as may have a 
particular occaſion of being ſhod to preſerve the 
ſole, may at any rate, go without ſhoes; and we 
have examples among ourſelves, (without men- 
tioning the cuſtoms of Arabia, or Tartary) of ? 
horſes who are at daily work in the country, 
without the leaſt need of being ever ſhod. But 
as we employ all our care and addreſs to hol- 
low the foot by paring it even to the quick; and 
to form an exact fine frog, in ſhort ſuch an one as, 
we ſay in France, is neatly put out of hand, it is 
abſolutely neceſſary to ſet ſhoes on them. 

I therefore warn all lovers of horſemanſhip to 
ſecure their horſes, as much as may be, from the 
perfection of ſuch work. Perhaps it may be aſked * 
what becomes of the horny ſole if it be not pared? ? 
they may be afraid of its becoming too large by * 
its growing; not at all, for in proportion as it 
grows, it dries, ſcales, and falls off in flakes. 4 

Again, if the horny ſole be left entire, there 7 
would be na fear of thoſe inflammations, ariſing 7? 
from the dangerous compreſſions mentioned in 
this treatiſe. For by its connection, thickneſs, 2 
and flexibility, as well as its contexture, it would 
ſeem to be —_ deſtined, by nature, to ſerve as 
2 cuſhion to the fleſhy ſole and tendon which reſt 2 


4 
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upon it; in order to break the violent ſhocks of a 
pavement, ſtone, or any kind of ſtump, &c. 

There is a fact which we muſt alſo be convinced 
of, and that is, that a horſe *. ſeldom goes eaſy, 
or eſcapes being ſoon jaded, if the frog does not 
bear upon the ground; and as it is the only point 
of ſupport to the tendon; if you keep it at any 
diſtance from the ground by paring it away, an 
inordinate diſtenſion will happen to the tendon, 
cauſed by the preſſure of the coronary bone upon 
the nut- bone (as we have ſaid already) which di- 
ſtenſion being repeated at every ſtep he goes, tires 
it, and cauſes an inflammation, whence proceed 
relaxation, defluxions and tendinous ſwellings, eſ- 
pecially after long journies or hard _ * 
accidents proceed leſs from the length of the jour- 
ney which is the common notion, than from the 
bad cuſtom of paring the ſole. 

The common methods of ſhoeing have another 
general inconvenience upon journies; which is 
that ſand and gravel get in, and are ground be- 
tween the ſole and ſhoe, and again, between the 
horſe's heels and thoſe of the ſhoe; and not com- 
ing out again readily, they cauſe compreſſions, in- 
flammations, and at length a collection of matter 
which putrifies and ruins the cartilage, forming 
in this latter caſe, callous horny excreſcences, 
2 in the former bruiſes and compreſſions of the 
ole. 

Theſe laſt accidents are alſo very often the ef- 
fects of a ſtone's being wedg'd in between the 
ſhoe heels ; and although this is ſoon perceived 
becauſe the horſe ſuddenly goes lame, yet in en- 
deavouring to knock it out, you run the chance 
of either hurting and laming the horſe, or ſtriking 
off the ſhoe. 

Let this circumſtance be well attended to, that 
the more a horſe's foot is pared, the more he is 
expoſed to the danger of meeting ſuch accidents : 


It 
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Tt is in the firſt place, depriving him of the de- 
fence provided by nature againſt hard ſharp bodies, 
which he may chance to tread upon; and in the 
fecond place of a more important advantage both 
for his own, as well as his rider's ſake, which is, 
that in not paring away the ſole, nor ſetting 
on any more ſhoe than is neceſſary to preſerve 
the horny ſole, he will no more be ſubject to ſlip, 
neither upon the winter's icy pavement, nor upon 
the dry ſmooth one of the ſummer ſeaſon, which 
I ſhall now proceed to demonſtrate. 

1. In making a horſe walk upon the frog and 
partly upon the heel, the former being ſtrongly 
rubbed and puſhed againſt the ground or pave- 
ment, as it were, impreſſes itſelf, by the weight 
of the horſe's body into the inequalities and inter- 
ſtices, it happens to meet in its way. 

2. By its flexibility it eaſily receives the impreſ- 
ſions of ſuch inequalities, ſo as that the foot reſt- 
ing upon a great many more parts which mutually- 
eaſe it, by multiplying the points of ſupport, gives. 
the animal a ſtronger adherence and more wer 
upon the plane he goes upon. It may even be al- 
ſerted, that the frog acquires a kind of ſenſation, 
by its correſpondence with the fleſhy ſole, and of 
this with the nerve ; which though I will not com- 
are it with what we feel in going barefoot; yet 
this ſenſation is fully ſufficient to give him proper 
warning of the counterpoiſe he ought to put his 
body into, for maintaining his equilibrium to 
Keep himſelf from ſtumbling and falling. 
The end and deſign of ſhoeing horſes could not 
have been aimed at upon any other account, by who. 
Joe ver firſt put it in practice, but as a preſervative 
and defence for the hoof as well as the ſole ; but 
he could not think at the ſame time that it was ne- 
ceſliry to pare away what he wanted to preſerve 
by the uſe of the ſhoes, I will not even ſay to that 
exceſs that we uſe in paring them, but not at all; 
becauſe 


E 


de- becauſe that would be to act contrary to his firſt | 
es, principle, and deſtroy his own work. ty 
the This precaution could never be recommended it 
"th | but in caſes where the horny ſole is uneven, inſo- 9 
„% much that the ſhoe could not bear equally upon it; 4 
ng which would take off from itz neceſſary firmneſs ; [4 
, in ſuch a caſe it may be reaſonable, otherwiſe it | | 
ip, would be very abſurd. 1 
on I have often ſpoke to ſuch lovers of horſeman- on 
ch ſhip as take great care to have their horſes feet 4 
well pared; but none of them could give me any | 

nd demonſtration either of the neceſſity or propriety 8 
ly of it. But at length convinced by my reaſons a- '7 
e- gainſt it, I never could have any ſatisfaction from 
ht them, but that it was an eſtabliſhed cuſtom, and 
er- that it muſt be allowed to be by far the moſt gen- 

| teel method, 
eſe I will offer but one word more upon this perni- 
ſt- cious practice, which is, that the greater part of 
1 the farriers, in order to pare their horſes the 
814 neater, puſh the buttreſs even to the very blood, 
4 | and then in order to ſtop it, have recourſe to a red 
i- hot iron. | 
1 When this operation is finiſned he returns lame 
= to the ſtable: the owner aſks the reaſon of it, but 
n- cannot be informed, becauſe both farrier and 
8 groom are either equally ignorant, or rather 
er equally diſcreet upon this article. 
us | [ will venture to ſay as a fact, that if a horſe 
9 loſes ſhoes ten times a day, a farrier will as often 

pare his foot, ſo exceſſively obſtinate is the cuſtom, 
ot | and ſo poſitively thought neceſſary by the genera- 
o- lity of the farriers. 
re- | do not take upon me to- inveigh- againſt able 
ut and ſkilful farriers, I have reſpect for theſe, and 
— do them all the juſtice imaginable; I only ſtrike 
e | at that ignorance alone, which has reduced a me- 
3 thod of ſhoeing, which is in itſelf ſimple, eaſy and 


1 Aſeful, in its principle; to a work which is per- 
ſe | nicious 
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nicious in its uſe, and meerly a mark of dexterity 
and neatneſs in its execution. 

From what has hitherto been ſaid, it is plain 
that our kind of ſhoeing, and the manner of our 
application of it, far from being ſerviceable to 
horſes, ruins, fatigues, and renders them un- 
weildy and hobling ; expoſes them to ſtreet nails, 
makes them take up their limbs aukwardly, ſub- 
jects them to compreſſions of the ſole, callous ex- 
creſcences, tender-footedneſs, and obſtructions and 
ſwellings of the tendon. But by a new manner 
of ſhoeing, which will make them more alert and 
agreeable in their going, we ſhall be able to pre- 
vent the crowd of accidents mentioned; and it is 
from its ſimplicity, and the great eaſe of perform- 
ing it, that all its advantages ariſe. 

I cannot but wonder others have never thought 
of it before, and, I have, indeed, ſome difficulty 
to perſuade myſelf, that I am the inventor ; and 1 
am more ready to believe, that it is no more than 
copying that which was practiſed by the firſt ar- 
tiſt, who thought of ſetting ſhoes on horſes. 

If I am right in my ſuſpicion, its having been 
forgotten, proves nothing againſt its perfection; 
becauſe neither a good nor bad method has any 
more right the one than the other, to fix our in- 


clination from varying. We grow weary of every | 


thing; and one, in order to improve upon the 
other, has invented ſhoes of different forms, 
lengths, and thickneſſes, to which he has been 
ſure to attribute many uſeful properties. "The 
world, more credulous than well inſtructed, are 
eaſily convinced, and from hence ſprung the uſe 
of ſome long ſhoes, others thick, others with 
cramps, at length others with thick ſtrong heels, 
and in fine, others with thin ones. It is not un- 
likely that if the poor animals themſelves were able 
to give their opinions, nothing of all this would 
be put in execution; they would be kept to their 

antient 
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antient method of being ſhod, which being in- 


vented to preſerve the hoof, had certainly none of 
the inconveniencies that attend our preſent me- 
thod. 

In order to give a ſtriking example of this, we 
need only to obſerve a draught-horſe, when he 
draws a loaded cart, at a time when the pavement 
happens to become ſlippery ; we ſhall ſee the pain 
and torment the poor animal ſuffers, his feet hav- 
ing no purchaſe, he attempts in vain to claw the 
pavement ; every ſtep is a flip, for which he is 
often whipt without * it ; the back, breaſt, 
ſhoulders, legs, and all are ſtrained, all upon the 
rack ; to which may be added, the perpetual fear 
of the whip, at every falſe ſtep he makes upon a 
pavement, which it is impoſſible to draw a load 
upon ; under theſe circumſtances the horſe ſuffers 
more in one league, than if he had drawn ten 
leagues upon the road ; the foundering, inflarg- 
ed lungs, fevers, and every other accident of a 
ſtrained horſe are the conſequences, which are 
often attributed to other cauſes : but what is ſill 
more dreadful, that the very worſt jades do not 
ſuffer ſo much as the beſt horſes, who put all their 
ſtrength forward, and yet are not the more ſpared 
for their willingneſs. 

I ſhould not omit mentioning here, that one of 
the principal reaſons that determined me to ſeek a 
means of reforming the old manner of ſhoeing, 
was the difficulty that horſes have to keep their 
feet upon the pavement of Paris in a very dry ſea- 
ſon; the more elegant the pavement of this capi- 
tal is, which is wonderfully kept in repair, and 
the more advantageous to the citizens, the more 
prejudicial it is to the horſes. And the oftner the 
pavement is ſwept the more eaſily it grows ſlippery, 
and the more theſe animals are expoſed to danger. 
But above all we muſt without controul vals is 
what is convenient to men, and accommodate the 
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arts to them, which made me think of this new 
method, I proceed to propoſe. 


The MANNER of SHOE ING. 


T HUE ſole nor frog muſt never be pared, for 


the reaſons given before; we ought to be 


content with only taking down the edge of the 
hoof, as uſual, if it be thought too long: and 
then to ſet on a ſhoe in form of a half. moon * ; 
thinning the heels, and making them a little lon- 


ger for ſuch horſes as have weak hoofs ; for when 
tne feet are good they muſt only reach the middle 


of the hook. 


Eight ſmall nails made in the old way, that is, 


having very ſmall heads, are incruſted in the holes 
which are made, as the head is in an oblong form ; 


the figures both of the ſhoe and nail are to be ſeen. 
in plate III. 


This is the whole of the myſtery ;. I own this 


methed does not ſeem to be in taſte; it is even a 
genera] reproach which they who make the trial. 
for the firſt time offer me. But the greater part 
of thoſe who have tried this way, continue it, they 
find it ſo advantageous. 

As to the reſt, if the reader does not find my 
reaſons ſufficient to convince him of the imper- 
fection of the common method of ſhoeing, and 
of the advantage of the new way, I refer him to 
making the experiment; aſſuring him he is very 
much miſtaken, if he takes all J have ſaid for a 
ſimple project, which would have no other me- 
Tit than to have been formed from a meer rational 
theory. I aſſert to him that my notions have more 
folidity, and that in praiſing my new method of 


.ſhoeing, I declare nothing but a fact a long time 
ago put in execution, and confirmed in practice. 


The 
S dee the plate of the ſhoes, 
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The marquis L. O colanel of horſe, and a 
lover of horſes, to whom I mentioned this new 
way of ſhoeing in October 1753, knowing 
the ſtruAure of a horſe's foot, told me he 
thought it an uſeful and good way, and that he 
had a mind to have his horſes ſhod ſo; in ſhort he 
had it done, and tried it upon ſmooth pavements 
as well as upon ice; and although the roads were 
almoſt impaſſable this year 1754, his horſes never 
ſtumbled ; and he recommended it to me to go 
on with the ſame method. 

I have ſhod in this manner for a great number 
of houſes in Paris; the firſt eſſay was made upon 
my own horſe, who draws my carriage to this 
day; be uſed to lip frightfully in going, though 
he was ſhod with cramps all round. But as ſoon 
as I had ſhod him in my new way, he became as 
ſare footed, as if he always walked upon good 
ground, I even proved in the laſt froſt, of laſt 
winter, that the ſame horſe, being ſhod in this 
manner, and only two froſt nails at the toe, went 
firm and ſure even upon the ice. 

I. I have obſerved before that all kinds of ſhoe- 
ing went well upon every ſort of ground; it is 
neceſſary however, to mention a word or two 
more about it. 

In the German ſhoeing, the faſhion is to have 
two cramps to each ſhoe ; and is only fit for go- 
ing upon the ice; upon all other grounds it is hurt- 
" to the legs, which are raiſed up, as if upon 

its, 

2. The Spaniſh method hurts the horſe's heels 
by the length of the ſhoe they ſet on, and with 
which they confine the heels upon the two quar- 
ters of the horſe's heel, which joins the coronet, 
in ſuch a manner that the foot becomes tormented 
and preſſed fo as not to be capable of ſpreading, 


which makes almoſt all the Spaniſh horſes grow 
narrow heeled. 


3. The 
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3. The Engliſh manner of ſhoeing is to keep the 
ſnoe heels large and high in order to fave the frog; 
by this means they deprive them of the liberty of 
going with eaſe upon a pavement ; becauſe the 
ſhoe does not bear upon the level, and produces 
an effect like that of a pivot, upcn the middle of 
the ſhoe-heels and the vault or hollow. 

4. The Turkiſh horſes have alſo a great deal to 
do to keep themſel ves ſafe upon a pavement, be- 
cauſe the ſhoe covers all the foot. 

5. The French method of ſhoeing has the fault 
I obſerved before, of making their ſhoes too long ; 
of paring the feet and ſetting on one cramp on 
each ſhoe behind, which makes them go ſideling: 
it would be better that they had two cramps to 
each ſhoe, but they make but one for fear the 
horſe ſhould go lame ; I allow that cramps are 
uſeful, eſpecially in deſcents, and in backing, but 
this cramp in a Lo days is worn, it flips upon a 
pavement, and has no effect but juſt when it is 
new; again, does not the pavement alſo wear, 
while the ſtones grow convex in the middle, and 
make it flip from one to another, having no hold 
nor purchaſe between both? 

It is therefore very eſſential to leave off the 
cramps and to ſhoe the horſe in ſuch a manner that 
the frog may bear upon the ground, in order to 
enable him to ſtop ſhort, and make him more ſure- 
footed than with cramps : the frog will ſerve horſes 
to go upon the ſmooth pavement, as felts enable 
men to go upon the ice. 

It muſt be owned that the French method of 
ſhoeing is the beſt and moſt ſolid of all for flat- 
feet. 

As to thoſe horſes who have tumors within the 


feet, and fiſſures without, or weak quarters, they 
muſt be ſhod in the ſemilunar manner; that is, ſo 
as that the outer-heel of the ſhoe may be ſomething 
longer, the inner very ſhort, in order to * 

the 
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the weights bearing upon the affected or painful 
part; there are ſeveral expedients which produce 
the ſame effect; we may even think of many o- 
thers, for it is the buſineſs of the artiſt; but to 
this time I know of none better, more ready, nor 
more certain, than the half moon ſhoe. 

I wiſh for the benefit of ſociety that my atteſta- 
tion and experience were convincing enough to 
cauſe a reformation in a pernicious practice, which 
is ſubje& to ſuch great inconveniencies; it would 
be the moſt agreeable recompence I could defire. 

This is what I had to ſay upon this new method 
of ſhoeing ; there are already ſome of my frater- 
nity who praQtiſe it; and many gentlemen of 
knowledge approve of it, and all 1 done my- 
ſelf in it for ſix months, confirms to me more and 
more that it is a good method; yet I every day 
bear many contradictions from all ranks of people; 
ſome condemn it from prejudice, others thro? ig- 
norance, and others thro* malice. Some farriers, 
and ſeveral coachmen and grooms are againſt this 
method; I therefore think it my duty, to anſwer 
in a few words, all the objections which have come 
to my knowledge about it. 

OznJxcTion I. 

They ſay that this kind of ſhoeing will cauſe 
ſtrains, bruiſes, and other ailments in the heel. 

ANSWER. I have already demonſtrated that the 
ſhoe-heels never yield as was thought ; that the 
weight of the horſe forces the hoof to come upon 
the ſhoe-heel ; by which the horſe's heel is bruiſed, 
as if in apreſs ; and conſequently having the ſhoe- 
heels ſhort, he will be leſs ſubje& to theſe diſorders 
by this ſhort-ſhoeing, becaule the horſe's heel will 
but lightly touch the pavements, bearing the 
weight of the body intirely upon the middle of the 
foot, and upon the frog. 

OspJEcT10N II. 
Some pretend the horſe's-heel wears away. 
ANSWERs 
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AnsWER. To prove without reply, that this is 
falſe, that the heel can never be worn to the quick, 
and that its ſubſtance is of ſuch a nature as to grow 
more than it wears; it is that we are obliged to- 
take it down every time we ſet on a ſhoe: but it is 
only in ſuch horſes as have the heels ſtrong. 

OsnJecTion III. 

It is ſaid that I never open the heel, and that 
that is the cauſe of diſorders. 

AxSwER. There are three ſorts of diſorders : 
the firſt comes from a ſtrain, to which I have an- 
ſwered: the ſecond from not opening the heel 
well; but when ever I ſee them diſpoſed that way, 
I pare them, leaving the frog inits full ſtrength; and: 
the third fort proceeds from the natural ſtructure 
of the foot; and in this cafe whether the foot be 
pared or not, they will equally come on. 

| OnJzcTron IV. 

They ſay that the frog ought to be fatigued, be- 
cauſe the horſe goes upon it. 

AnsSWER. I could rigorouſly appeal for this to 
experience: no horſe,ſhod in this new method, has 
to this day ſhewed the leaſt ſign of the fatigue of 
the frog, or of its ſenſibility 3 and I even do not 
believe that any one can ſay he ever ſaw horſes 
tamed, having old ſhoes on, for having travelled 
upon the frog; and it will be ſeen that it is ſcarce 
2 when we reflect upon the whole particu- 

r ſtructure of this part as I have given it in this 
work. It is a ſoft, ſpongy, flexible ſubſtance, 
which by its natural elaſticity yields to the weight 
of the body the inſtant the horſe preſſes his foot 
againſt the pavement, and immediately recovers 
again, 

There is, however, a caſe wherein a horſe may 
become lame, by going upon the frog ; but which 
never was objected to me; which is when it is 
hard and dry. The obſervation and anatomy of 
the foot have ſhewed me that it may cauſe * 
0 neſs, 


Tas] 


neſs, becauſe the horſe in bearing upon the ground 


forces this hard part againſt the expanſion of the 

tendon which is attached to the foot-bone, and 

the horſe may become lame from the great ſenſi- 

bifity of this part: but if I take off the little end 

of the frog with the buttreſs, he will not be lame. 
OsBJecTion V. 

It is ſaid the frog will be more ſubject to have 


| ſpongy excreſcences. 


ANSWER. That happens only to ſuch horſes as 
are full of humours ; and if there appears any diſ- 
poſition towards it, the frog may be pared, and 
the horſe will go upon his heels, if they be ſtrong, 
as ſafely, upon a ſmooth pavement. 

OBJEcTion VI. 

They ſay the nerve is wearied, that is, that the 
Tendo Achillis is ſtretched or dragged ; and ſuf- 
fers by this ſhort ſhoeing, becauſe the frog bears 
upon the ground. 

AN s WER. It is juſt the very contrary. 

Let us obſerve the effects of the weight of the 
body upon the Tendo Achillis in the following cir- 
cumſtances. | 

If a horſe be ſhod with cramps, then there is a 
great diſtance between the frog and the pavement : 
the weight of the body bears upon the cramps ; 
the frog which is now free in the air yields down- 
wards, the tendon is ſtretched, and if the horſe 
makes a ſudden violent motion, the rupture of the 
tendon 1s almoſt inevitable : becauſe the frog can- 
not reach the ground to eaſe the tendon, to which 
it ought to be the point of ſupport; if the tendon 
is not ruptured, yet the horſe will be lame a lon 
time after, becauſe of the great diſtenſion of the 
fibres which were ſo much upon the ſtretch as to 
be near breaking. 

If we ſet on ſhoes with only ſtrong heels, the 
frog 1s not ſo high from the ground ; the weight 
of the body may indeed force the frog to touch the 


middle 
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middle of a paved ſtone, and thereby prevent the 
great diſtenſion of the tendon ; but as the thickneſs 
of theſe heels hinders the ſubſtance of the frog to 
bear upon the ground, to yield and reſtore itſelf as 
much as it is capable of by its natural elaſticity, 
the tendon muſt ſnap, by any violent and ſudden 
ſpring, every other circumſtance being equal. 

But if a horſe is ſhod without ſhoe-heels, the 
frog which bears all the horſe's weight gives way 
at every ſtep, and by its elaſticity is reſtored to its 
natural ſtate; the tendon 1s never dragged or 
rained; its fibres will not be ſuſceptible of any 
violent diſtenſion, in caſe of any ſudden violent 
motion. 

I dare affirm before hand that a rupture of the 
tendon will never happen upon the middle of a 
paved ſtone; and if ever it ſhould, it could only 
be ruptured in the interſtice between two of theſe 
paved ſtones, From what I have ſaid, two things 
plainly appear : that all the different degrees of 
violence that one can imagine from its total rup- 
ture, to the moſt ſlight diſtraction of its fibres that 
can lame a horſe, may happen to the tendon ; and 
that it is upon the frog alone that all theſe degrees 
depend, as it is more particularly laid down in the 
hiſtory of the fraQture of the coronary-bone, and 
in the anatomy of a horſe's foot. 

OsBJecTion VII. | 

It is ſaid, the horſe will be more ſubje to be 
injured by ſtreet nails, and to other accidents 
which proceed from pricking the fleſhy ſole. 

ANSWER. As in this method the foot is not pared, 
the horny ſole will always have its full natural 
firength ; and conſequently will be leſs liable to be 
penetrated, than when it is made extremely thin, 

OsBJecTion VIII. 

They ſay that the horſe is not ſhod to be eaſy, 
that he goes in pain, and muſt be lame. 

ANSWER, If the horſe goes uneaſy, or is lamed, 

it 
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it cannot happen from the ſhoeing, however ſhort 
the ſhoe may be; if it be not from the different ac- 
cidents that often proceed from the common me- 
thods of ſhoeing, and which may as well happen 
in the new way: which are 1. The foot being too 
much ſtraitened; 2. Accidental pricks: 3. The 
ſhoe nails may bind the enchannelled fleſh too 
much. 4. The ſhoe may bear too much upon the 
ſole. 5. When the ſhoe heels preſs upon the weak 
heels of the horſe. 6. When the ſole is burnt. 7. 
Wounds of the fleſhy ſole made by the buttreſs. 

In my way of ſhoeing I avoid four of theſe ac- 
cidents. 1. The heel is never ſtrained, becauſe I 
put no part of the ſhoe upon it : 2. I preſerve the 
ſole intire, to which [never uſe the buttreſs, 3. The 
fleſhy ſole can never be burnt, nor wounded by the 
buttreſs, ſince it is never touched with it. Let the 
three other accidents abovementioned be taken care 
of, and I defy them to lame a horſe that has a 
good foot, let the ſhoe be never fo ſhort. 

OBJEcTiown IX. 

It is ſaid that the horſe is liable to loſe his ſhoes, 
becauſe they are ſet on with only ſmall nails. 

ANSWER, It is moſt certain that a ſhort ſhoe 
with ſmall nails, will hold on better than a long 
ſhoe with largenails; that it has leſs weight; that 
the lever is ſhorter, which has yet leſs weight of 
the ſhoe, and by conſequence it ſtrains the clinches 
the leſs; and does not divide the hoof like a large 
nail. Moreover I refer to the experiment. As to 
thoſe who are no friends to the new method of 
ſhoeing, let them only clinch the nails in a careleſs 
manner, and the horſe will caſt his ſhoes, as they 
pleaſe. 

OzJecTtion X. 

It is ſaid that the horſes that are not ſhod with 
cramps are moſt ſubject to flip. 

AnsSWER. I can affirm that the more dry and 
more {ſmooth the pavement, and the more the frog 


or 
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or horſes heel bears upon the ground, the horſe 
will be the more ſecure; and he will ſlip much leſs 
than if he had cramps; even tho' he goes down 
very ſteep places, or backs ſtrongly. What is 
molt certain is, that the leſs ſhoe a horſe wears the 
leſs he flips, becauſe if it were poſſible he could 
do without any, he would not at all be liable to 
ſlipping. 

I do not, however, engage that the ſhoeing I pro- 
poſe, would have the ſame efte upon a moiſt or greaſy 
pavement, or that the horſes will hold on them ſo ſe- 
curely, eſpecially on the hind feet; I think indeed that 
large nails would in ſuch places be of uſe ; which 
right alſo happen upon a ſlippery ſoil. 

ſ have obſerved that the common ſhoe wears away 
almoſt half more than that I propoſe ; if for example, 
I ſet on a ſhoe of two pounds weight, it will be half 
worn off by its ſervice, upon a pavement ; and the 
ſame horſe going the ſame ground, and in the ſame 
ſpace of time, it he is ſhod with the half-moon ſhoe, it 


will not be diminiſhed above a third part: the ſhoes 


may be weighed before they are ſet on, and afterwards, 
by which the truth of what I advance may be judged 
of, and we ſhall be convinced by that, that a horſe ſhod 
according to my method, goes more lightly. 

My new manner, which I repeat again, has nothing 
but prejudice againſt it; anatomy which has taught me 
the 133 of the foot, laid open to me all its advan- 
tages, and experience has confirmed them. 

I ſhall conclude with the following Reflections, wiz. 
That of bleeding horſes in the month of May, even 
though they are in perfect health; I cannot fee upon 
what this cuſtom is founded, eſpecially as they are well; 
indeed I have ſcen many become ill by it: And, That 
upon horſes faid to be cold in the ſhoulders, or ſeized 
in the ſhoulders. | 

I think it is in the joints of the foot, and not in the 
ſhoulders, the cauſes of laming horſes ought io be look- 
ed for. 

What leaves no manner of room to doubt that the 
origin of this diſeaſe is not ſolely in the articulations, is, 
that afier having diſſected borſes whom they —_ 
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cold in the ſhoulders, I found that the ſynovia of the 
- joints in the foot was diminiſhed and changed. I believe 
that when a horſe is very hot, the ſweat which falls fiom 


the ſhoulders and neck upon the legs, in proportion as it 
deſcends from the trunk, grows coid upon the lower ex- 
tremities, which moreover cannot be ſo warm as the 
muſcles. 

It is to this diſtance, to this organiſation, and to the 
cooling of the ſweat upon theſe parts we may attribute 
the dimunition and alteration of the ſynovia which firſt 
cauſes the foot to chopor crack and then lames the horſe. 

This evil may be prevented by walking the horſe 
gently after hard riding, that he may be gradually 
cooled and dried, he is then to have his legs well 
rubbed with ſtraw, to be covered and kept warm for 
an hour, and ſhould it be requiſite to waſh him, he 
muſt not be ſuffered to drink, but led about ſome 
time before he is put up. The cuſtom of rubbing 
the legs with ſtraw is falutary, being intended to re- 
freſh the parts, and fo is that of keeping them warm, in 
as much as it prevents foundering, glanders, and other 
accidents. 

The ſubject would be inexhauſtible if Tſhould enlarge 
upon all thoſe that are the object of this book; but I leave 
it to thoſe of my fraternity who are more learned and 
ſkilful than myſelf to publiſh what I may have forgot: 
and hope that the little light I have thrown upon our 
art, which is yet in too much obſcurity, will engage them 
to bring it to perfection; and for my part, [declare I ſhall 
be ſincerely obliged not only to thoſe of my profeſſion, 
but alſo to all lovers of horſemanſhip, if they will be ſo 
kind as to ſhew me my errors, as well as communicate 
their own reflections and diſcoveries. 

It appears tome that the generality of Engliſh farriers 
have neither more knowledge nor experience than we 
have in the ſubject, and particularly in that of the circu- 
lation of the blood ; nor indeed in a vaſt number of 
diſeaſes, for which they generally apply the ſame reme- 
dies without diſtinction, and without endeavouring to 

certainly acquainted with the true cauſe. 
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Here is the manner in which Mr. Bartlet, * a ſurgeon 
of London, explains himſelf upon the matter ; who has 
publiſhed a book this year, which I have cauſed to be 
tranſlated, entitled : The Gentleman's Farriery, or a prac- 
lical Treatiſe on the Diſeaſes of Horſes : wherein he has 
pointed out the beſt authors who have wrote upon the 
ſubject. 

He ſays, in the 4th chap. which treats of fevers, that 
he canmot recover from his amazemeut, that farriers are 
ſo ignorant in the knowledge of the pulſe; the following 
are his words: © A due attention to the pul e is fo im- 
s portant an article, in order to form a proper judg- 
« ment in fevers, that it would appear amazing it has 
« been ſo much neglected, if one did not recolle& that 
« the generality of farriers are ſo egregiouſly ignorant 
that they have no manner of conception of the blood's 
« circulation, nor in general have they ability enough 
« to diſtinguiſh the difference between an artery and a 
% vein. With ſuch pretty guardians do we intruſt the 
« health of the moſt valuable of animals!“ 1 

I forbear to mention certain diſcoveries, cures, and 

operations, of which Mr. Bartlet gives an account, 
altho* they appear to me extremely rational, as they 
are founded upon the knowledge of anatomy, until 1 
ſhall be able to mention them with more certainty, par- 
ticularly his method of docking, and the machine he has 
contrived for that operation. This diffidence proceeds 
from a maxim [I have always conducted myſelf by, of 

never offering any thing to ihe public, without firſt being 

ſatisfied of it's effects from repeated experiments. 


] muſt not omit this opportunity to expreſs my re- 
gard for Mr. William Gibſon, who has treated the ſubject 
of Farriery, both in theory and practice, equal to what 
might have been expected from his long experience; 
and his anatomical plates are executed with an exactneſs 


peculiar to himſelf. 1 
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Some neceſſary PRECAUT1ONS 1 Le obſerved to prevent 
the GLaxDERs. — For the cure of this Diſorder, our 
Readers are referred to Mr. Ba R TLET'Ss Treati e of 
Farriery. (Publiſhed by C. Wruxt and J. Ex- 
SHAW.) 


T is known that a horſe with the glanders, properly 
ſo called, can communicate the diſeaſe to other hor- 
ſes; but this diſeaſe will alſo be catched from any 
cauſe capable of inflaming the pituitary membrane. For 
example, a horſe will often become glandered, if after 
ſwimming him he is left in the cold, or his noſe expoſ- 
ed to the wind ; for in two hours the glands under the 
Jaws will be ſwelled, and the noſtrils be filled with a 
viſcid mucus. 

I have had horſes brought to me who had catched 
cold thus in the pituitary membrane, and could per- 
ceive by their glands they were threatened with a con- 
firmed glanders; I bled and cooled them, and they 
recovered in a very little time. 

And I have ſince obſerved horſes thus affected in the 
| ag from the ſame cauſe; for which I propoſed the 

ame treatment by way of prevention, became abſo- 
lutely glandered for want of that care. | 

In order to prevent theſe diſcaſes, when horſes are 
hot, they muſt not be let to grow cool without action, 
and therefore they ſhould be walked gently after 
running, to hinder their taking cold. If they can- 
not be walked about, their noſes muſt be covered 
0 to hinder the firſt ſudden ingreſs of the cold air; their 
4 tails ſhould alſo be turned towards the wind, to pre- 
| vent its affecting the pituitary membrane, and alto care 
ſhould be taken that the delicate texture of this mem- 
brane, ſo expoſed to the immediate contact of the air 
and wind, may not have too ſudden a change from 
heat to cold. 

But if a horſe has been affected in the glands for a 
conſiderable time, and has had a diſcharge from the 
obſtructed fide without coughing, the glanders is con- 
firmed even tho' he has a good appetite, and every o- 
ther ſign of health. Emollient decoQtions muſt be 
thrown up the noſtrils, _ careful to puſh them to 
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the frontal ſinuſes, and to repeat them three times 2? 
day for a week; if the running continues, it will be 
very proper to uſe fumigations, which would come 
more into practice, if their good effects were better 
known. 

To fumigate is to make a horſe receive the vapour 
or ſmoke, thro' a Funnel, of certain medicines thrown 
into the fire or upon a red-hot iron. 

Another kind proceeds from the horſe's being over- 
heated ; be coughs, and firſt diſcharges a limpid fluid, 
and after, a whitiſh matter ; the cold air having laid 
hold on the pituitary membrane, condenſes the lymph 
in the ſmall veſſels, which cauſes an inflammation, and 
ſwells the throat, larynz and lymphatic glands. 

The horſe ſometimes as he coughs diſcharges matter 
from his mouth, but ſhould the cough ceaſe, and the 
diſcharge continue for fifteen or twenty days, and that 
the gland under the jaw hardens rather than dimi- 
niſhes ; this running is ſuſpicious and ſometimes dege- 
nerates into a true glanders; therefore to avoid theſe 
evils, as ſoon as a horſe is found to be overheated, let 
him be blooded, kept warm, drink white water, and 
not worked too much; If he continues ill he muſt be 
Fumigared or injected, as we have mentioned before. 

The ftrangles is a diſorder of this kind, which every 
borſe ought to have for his health's ſake. It's a hu- 
enour which circulates in the maſs of blood to a certain 
, which nature endeavours to throw off. I am not 

the opinion of thoſe who ſeparate horſes with the 
7 ne thy nn ſuch as have not yet had it ; on the con- 
trary, I turn them together in order to make them 
catch it of one another, to avoid the danger they would 
riſque in not throwing it off in the fine ſeaſon of the 
Year. F 


not lead us to the manner of curing them all, be- 
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Mr. BARTLE T's AccounT 
O F 


M. La Fossz's Obſervations on FHorſes. 
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CHAP. I. 
Of particular Diſorders of the FEET. 


The cauſe of this chapter. 


& & HE following obſervations and diſcoveries 
from M. La Foſſe, are ſo important in their 
nature, and of ſuch conſequence to the public, 
we have thought proper to publiſh them for the 
benefit of thoſe, who are not acquainted with 
taat gentleman's valuable performance. 
The ignerance of farriers. | 
And hence it will demonſtrably appear, how 
lamentably ignorant farriers have hitherto been, of 
the diſorders attending the feet of horſes ; parti- 
cularly of thoſe fractures, to which the coronary, 
and nut-bones are liable ; as well as of the te 
Achillis, which this bone ſuſtains ; alſo, of the 
different degrees of violence, to which this tendon 
is ſubject, from the moſt flight diſtraction, or ſtrain- 
ing of its fibres, to its total rupture. 
The utility of theſe diſcoveries. 
Though the diſcovery of theſe diſorders, does 


cauſe ſome are in their nature abſolutely incurable, 
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as the fractures of the coronary, and nut- bone; 
yet it is of very great uſe, by undeceiving us in a 
point, that was always hitherto thought curable, 
from the ignorance of former practitioners ; and 
conſequently the owners of ſuch horſes, will no 
longer be impoſed on, and for the future will ſave 
the expenccs of a cure, that muſt be attempted in 
vain : for we may be convinced by the examina- 
tion of the plates, that if it was even poſſible to 
keep the bones together, ſo as to favour their unit- 
ing, the fracture being in a joint, there would re- 
main a ſtiffneſs, or callus, which would render the 
horſe unfit for ſervice. 
The plates muſt le ludied. 

In order to be thoroughly acquainted with theſe 
diſorders of the feet, the anatomical plates of the 
diſſected parts muſt be attended to; which indeed 


are ſo well deſigned, that the nature and ſeat of 


each, may be ſufficiently known, to make a true 


prognoſtic of their different kinds, without having 
ſtudied anatomy; the mechaniſms and functions 
of the parts, being made obvious to common ca- 
pacities. 

Common errors expoſed. 

From hence it will be diſcovered, that the lame- 
neſs in horſes, which commonly is looked for 
in the ſhoulders, hips, or haunches, is in the 
foot. 

Firſt, Proceeding either from the compreſſion 
of the fleſhy ſole, by the coronary bones puſhing 
againſt it ; which lameneſs often becomes incur- 
able, by the coaleſcing of theſe bones, for want of 
applying remedies in due time. 

Secondly, The great tendon, call'd tendo A- 
chillis, is frequently ruptured, very often over- 
ſtrained. 

Thirdly, The coronary bones are ſometimes 
fractured into three pieces, or more. | 
Fourthlj, 
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Fourthly, The nut-bone into two, ſometimes 
three parts, but always fractured with the coro- 
nary bone. 

Fiftbly, The foot bone is fractured in two. 

S1xthly, From bad ſhoeing, many and various 
lameneſſes enſue. 

The caſes explained. 

Theſe diſorders M. La Foſſe has clearly deſcrib- 
ed, and after many tedious and fruitleſs endeavours 
to cure theſe complaints, by variety of diſſections, 
he has found the tendo Achillis ſometimes ruptured 
near the inſertion, and the coronary bone broke 
into three pieces, without any diſlocation ; perhaps 
the reaſon of this, may be drawn from the con- 
ſideration of the manner, in which the coronary 
bone is joined to the paſtern, and foot-bones by 
their ſtrong ligaments ; which being three in num- 
ber, each ſeems to have retained its part of the 
bone, and favoured its diviſion into three parts. 

| Cauſed by very ſlight efforts. 

*Tis remarkable, that theſe accidents ſometimes 
enſue very light efforts; the ſudden ſpring of a 
horſe, at ſetting off, or the leaſt falſe ſtep, being 
ſufficient for that purpoſe. 

Hero theſe lameneſſes became incurable. 

A lameneſs frequently enſues a compreſſion of 
the coronary bone ; for that being in motion, ic 
raiſes and puſhes the nut-bone againſt the tendon, 
which puts the fleſhy ſole in a ſtate of compreſſion, 
as if between an anvil and a hammer; If the in- 
flammation brought on by theſe means is not diſ- 
cuſſed ſoon, by proper applications, or drawing the 
ſole, the caſe becomes incurable. | 

Drawing the ſole recommended. 

Thus we ſee, that an effort, or ſtrain, which 
might not be violent enough to fracture the coro- 
nary, or nut-bones, nor even rupture the tendon, 
may produce an inflammation of the fleſhy ſole, 
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and be communicated to the ligaments, tendons, 
and capſulæ of the joints. As the conſequence 
of ſuch inflammation is generally an anchyloſis, or 
Riff joint, ſo the drawing the ſole, according to M. 
La Heſſe's repeated experience, prevents ſuch ſtiff- 
neſs, and offifications, as it relieves the fleſhy ſole 
from preſſure ; for the ſole is regarded as an ex- 
panſion of the muſcles, and tendons of the foot; 
and as this operation enlarges the ſpace in the 
hoof, the fleſhy ſole being no longer preſſed, its 
inflammation ceaſes, and the foot recovers its na 
tural ſtate. | 
The manner of dreſſing. 
When the ſole is drawn, the foot ſhould be ſuf- 
ſered to bleed, in order to empty the blood veſſels, 
and lymphaticks : let it be dreſſed with 
Why the the turpentine digeſtive ; but do not 
hoofs of bind it up too ſtrait, and let the hoof 
horſes be dreſſed with emollients, to moiſten 
ſhould be extend, and ſoften the parts ; for the 
Kept moiſt. hoof of a horſe may be compared to a 
ſponge, when it is dry, it contracts 
itſelf, even to the inner parts; if it be moiſtened, 
it ſoftens, and dilates ; if he ſtands long in a ſtable, 
without taking care to keep the hoofs moiſt, he 
often goes lame; becauſe the hoofs are ſuſceptible 
of contraction, as well as dilatation. 
The compreſſions accounted for anatomically. 
The compreſſion in the hoof, happens by the 
coronary puſhing againſt the nut-bone, upon which 
it partly moves, as we have obſerved before 
which having the action of a lever, takes for its 
point of ſupport, the upper and fore part of the 
toot bone compreſſed, the nut-bone, which it 
raiſes, and which puſhes againſt the tendo Achillis, 
which tendon preſſes the fleſhy ſole againſt the 
horny one; and all theſe combined compreſſions 
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produce an inflammation upon the fleſhy ſole, which 
ſpreads all over the other parts. 
From the different attitude of the foot. 

Tis extreamly probable, that the different atti- 
tudes of a horſe's foot overcharged at the ſame time 
with the weight of his body, cauſes the different 
fractures of the coronary and nut-bones ; for when 
the foot has not a direct poſition, the joints are 
twiſted, as when a horſe treads upon the point, or 
toe of the hoof ; the upper and inner part of the 
coronary bone, which is in an oblique poſition, 
preſſed in that ſtate by the burthen of his own body, 
is forced to yield on one fide, and riſe on the other 
its lower and back parts, which now riſe, drive 
the nut-bone againſt the tendo Achillis, which ſuſ- 
tains it; the tendon in its turn, preſſes againſt the 
fleſhy ſole, which is alſo compreſſed againſt the 
horny ſole, which is its point of ſupport : The ten- 
don, coronary, and nut-bones become fractured 
upwards, and backwards, by the paſtern, which 
alſo had an oblique poſition, and downward and 
forward, by the foot or coffin-joint, which here 
acts as a wedge: let us now ſee how thele diſor- 
ders are to be diſcovered. 5 

How compreſſions are diſcovered, 

Strong compreſſions are diſtinguiſhed, by puſh- 
ing the thumb upon the coronet, which makes a 
horſe feel as ſharp a pain, as if there was a frac- 
ture; when the compreſſion is not ſo violent, as 
that it cannot be thus known by the coronet, it 
muſt be examined in the foot ; the horny ſole 
muſt be pared till it becomes flexible under the tool, 
which muſt be done as near the frog as can be; the 
tool muſt be preſſed, and if the horſe is ſenſible of it 
in that place, we may be aſſured that there is a com» 
preſſion of the coronary bone upon the nut- bone. 

Obſervation. 
The length of time the compreſſion has con- 
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tinued, may be known by the adheſion of the 
horny to the fleſhy ſole, for the horſe bleeds but 
little after drawing it, becauſe of the interception 
of the fluids by the compreſſion. 

How fractures are diſcovered. 

Fractures of the coronary bones ate diſtinguiſhed 
in raiſing the foot by the lower part, where a ſmall 
tumour 1s obſerved ; the foot muſt be drawn for- 
ward, and preſſed upon the coronet with the 
thumb, and if there is a fracture, a rattling will 
be perceived ; when the tendon is not ruptured, 
it ſuſtains the bones, and as it is their point of ſup- 
port, the noiſe is leſs ſenſible, but it is beſt diſtin- 
guiſhed when the tendon is divided. 

The method of cure. 

The method of curing the compreſſion, is to pare 
the ſole to the quick, to let him bleed at the point 
of the foot ; then dreſs it up with oil of turpentine, 
and apply an emollient poultice all over the foot ; 
and round the coronet, afterwards foment with the 
diſcutient fomentation : above three fourths of theſe 
caſes, according to M. La Foſſe, are cured without 
drawing the ſole, but the moit certain remedy is to 
draw it immediately; by this method he has cured 
horſes in fifteen days, that were not able to put 
their feet to the ground. 

The rupture of the tendon how cured. 

The rupture of the tendo Achillis,is cured by com- 
preſs and bandage, dipt in vinegar, or verjuice, only 
keeping the extremities of the tendon in cloſe con- 
tact: this is greatly favoured by binding the ſetlock, 
and keeping it in that poſition, by a ſplint externally 
applied, ſo that the foot cannot bend outwards. 

Reflections on thewhole. 

From theſe obſervations, it may be concluded, 

as alſo from the nature of tendinous and mem- 


branous fibres, the tenſion and elaſticity of which 
is 
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is very great in the foot ; that they are ſuſceptible 
of all the unhappy conſequences of compreſſion, 
Freftures of the ſmall bones of the foot incurable. 
That it is to no purpoſe, to keep horſes wha 
have any fractures, except in the foot-bone which 
is copchle of uniting ; becauſe it has ſo little mo- 
tion, and is ſo firmly ſecured. There can be no 
hopes of curing the fractures of the nut, and co- 
ronary bones, as we do the ruptured tendo Achillis, 
for all their articulations are in continual motion z 
and if by chance they ſhould unite, the horſe 
would till be inevitably lame, by the callus form- 
ed in the joint. 
Compreſſions of bad conſequence without proper care. 
That in caſes of all ftrong compreſſions upon 
the fleſhy ſole, againſt the horny ſole, which is an 
expanſion of the muſcles, and tendons of the foot; 
the inflammation will offify the joints of the foot, 
by the ſtagnation of the fluids; unleſs care be taken 
in time to diſperſe it by medicines, or drawing the 


ſole. 
CHAEFT. 
Reflections on ſboeing HORSES. 
The horſe worthy the fludy of men of letters. 
T is no ſmall pleaſure to obſerve, that ſo uſe- 
ful an animal as the horſe, is not thought un- 
worthy the ſtudy, and even manual aſſiſtance of 
men of reading, anatomical knowledge, and a ca- 
pacity to form their practice, pw judicious and 
well conducted experiments: The obſervations in 


the former chapter ſufficiently confirm our aſſer- 
tion, nor will the ſubſequent ones in this, give 
the curious reader a leſs favourable opinion of M. 
La Foſſe's abilities, who ſeems to be a perfect maſ- 
ter of his ſubject; as the points he treats on, are 
ſet in a new light, and are very material to the 
preſeryation of the apimal he patronizes, 


Shocing 
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Shoeing horſes an important affair, 

Indeed the affair of hocicg war ſo impor- 
tant in its conſequences, both for the preſervation 
of the foot, the ſafety of the legs, and the eaſe of 
their motion ; that we cannot be too attentive to 
any innovations that may be recommended to us 
in this reſpect, we ſhall therefore give that gentle- 
man's ſentiments on this ſubject, with ſuch ani- 
madverſions as have occurr'd to us. 

In order to underſtand this new method of ſhoe- 
ing, tis neceſſary firſt to premiſe the following ob- 
ſervations, and attend to the anatomical plates be- 
fore referred to. 

Shoes not intended by nature. 

It is moſt certain, that all horſes, except ſuch as 
have their feet overgrown, or ſuch as may have a 
particular occaſion of being ſhod, to preſerve the 
ſole, may, at any rate, go without ſhoes; and 
there are many examples, without mentioning the 
cuſtoms of Arabia, or Tartary, of horſes who are 
at daily work, without the leaſt need of ever be- 
ing ſhod; but as we employ all our care, and 
addreſs, to hollow the foot, by paring it even to 
the quick, and to form an exact fine frog, it be- 
comes abſolutely neceſſary to ſet ſhoes on them. 

Shoeing fir contrived to preſerve the hoof. 

The original defign of ſhoeing horſes, was un- 
doubtedly intended as a preſervative of the hoof, 
and a defence of the ſole; but no one ſure could 
think it neceſſary to pare away, what he wanted 
to preſerve by the uſe of the ſhoes ; becauſe that 
would be to act contrary to his firſt principles, and 
deſtroy bis own work. 

The abſurdity of paring the ſole. 

This precaution could never be recommended, 
but in caſes where the horny ſole is uneven, info- 
much, that the ſhoe could not bear equally upon it, 
which would take off from its necellary firmneſs ; 
| in 
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in ſuch a caſe, it may be reaſonable, otherwiſe it 
would be very abſurd. 


ai Let us now obſerve the going, as well as the 
* external, and internal ſtructure of a horſe's foot. 
of How different horſes preſs on the foot. 

to The horſe then who draws, pteſſes firſt on the 
* toe, then ſucceſſively on the ſides, to eaſe the toe; 


then the horſe's heel yields upon the heel of the 
ſhoe, from which it immediately riſes again. 

The ſaddle, or pack-horſe, places the toe but 
lightly, ſo that the point of ſupport, is fixed nei- 


* ther upon the heel, or toe, but between both; 
* which it is eaſy to demonſtrate anatomically, Fig. 
I. plate 2. 
How the bones of the foot are afluated. 

on Thus the cannon-bone 3, preſſes on the paſtern 
* 4, this on the coronary 5, the coronary upon the cof- 
2 fin, or foot · bone 6, and upon the nut- bone 3, fig. 2. 

d l here the weight of the horſe bears. 
= By this deſcription of the bones, we may ob- 
” ſerve two eſſential things, which lay open the faults 
7 in the preſent method of ſhoeing, and point out the 
means of being able to remedy them for the future 
i one is, that the effort of the weight of a horſe, does 
* not bear, either upon the toe, or heel, but on the 
| middle, between both; the other ſhews, the great- 
| er the diftance of the ſole from the ground, or from 
5 2 whatſoever point of ſupport, the more the puſhing 
7 3 the coronary-bone upon the nut-bone will fatigue 
! 43 the nerve, or tendon upon which it reſts, by the 
N j inordinate diſtenſion it undergoes at every ſtep the 

b : horſe takes. 

I If By paring away the ſale, it is ſuſtained on the _ 
. Thus we ſee, that by hollowing away the ſole 


in paring, the horſe is ſuſtained only upon the walls 
of the hoof, which having no affiſtance of ſupport 
from the horny ſole, is immediately worn, and 


batter'd by the weight of the horſe's body; 2 
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the ſooner he treads upon any hard ſubſtance, the 
ſooner he grows quite lame. 
Other inconveniences from paring the ſole. 

For by the connection, thickneſs, and flexibility, 
as well as contexture of the horny ſole, it ſeems 
to be wholly deſſin'd by nature, to ſerve, as a cu- 
ſhion to the fleſhy ſole, and tendon, which reſts 
upon it, in order to break the violent ſhocks of a 
pavement, ſtone, or any kind of ſtump, or exter- 
nal violence; but by paring it way in the cuſto- 
mary manner, the horſe loſes his defence of na- 
ture, againſt ſtumps, nails, glaſs, &c. and thus the 
fleſhy ſole becomes eaſily bruiſed, or wounded. 

IL by the horſe goes uneaſy, when the frog is nat 

in contact with the ground. 

It is obſervable, that a horſe ſeldom goes eaſy, 
or eſcapes being ſoon jaded, if the frog does not 
bear upon the ground, as it is the only point of 
ſupport to the tendon; ſo that if you keep it at 
any diſtance from the ground, by paring it away, 
an inordinate diſtention will happen to the tendon ; 
which being repeated at every ſtep he goes, fatigues 
it, and cauſes an inflammation ; whence alſo re- 
laxations, defluxions, and tendinous ſwellings, e- 
ſpecially after long journeys, or hard riding, which 
are occaſioned more by the paring of the ſole, than 

the length of the journey ; experi- 
The frog re- ence has ſhewn, hue the foe aber 
one, ſuffers, or has ſhewn the leaſt ſign of 
jury by being s = 5 
expoſed {atigue, or ſenſibility, by being thus 
| expoſed ; and indeed from the ſtruc- 
ture of it, it is ſcarce poſſible; for being of a ſoft 
ſpongy flexible ſubſtance, by its natural elaſticity, 
it yields to the weight of the body, the inſtant the 
horſe preſſes his feet to the ground, and immediately 
recovers it again; however there is one caſe, where- 
by the frog may occaſion lameneſs, which is when it 
grows hard or dry ; but by taking off the little end 
of the frog, this diſorder is ſoon remedied, The 
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The effects of modern ſhoeing. 

As the bad conſequences of paring away the 
ſole and frog, have been pointed out, and, I think, 
evidently proved, let us obſerve now, the ill effects 
of modern ſhoeing ; for it is upon the form of the 
ſhoes, and manner of ſetting them on, that not on- 
ly the preſervation of the foot, but alſo the ſafety 
of their legs, andthe eaſe of their motion depends. 

In effect, the more eaſy our ſhoes ſet upon us, 
the more active we are; fo a large, long, thick 
ſhoe ought to have the ſame effect upon horſes, 
that wooden ſhoes have upon us; that is, make 
them heavy, unweildy, and hobling. 

The inconvenience of lang ſhoes. 

A long ſhoe is not only perfectly uſeleſs, but it 
is even prejudicial; for the horſe's heels coming 
to ſink upon thoſe of the ſhoes, the longer the le- 
ver, the greater will be the drag upon the clinches 
of the nails of the toe; and thus horſes will be 
more apt to ſtrike them off on many occaſions ; e- 
ſpecially when they are apt to over-reach. 

Of wide ſhoes alſo. 

The longer the ſhoe is, and the more it covers 
the ſole, the more liable the horſe will be to fall, 
trip, and hobble in his walk; particularly it he 
goes on a pavement ; becauſe the ſurface being 
formed of round parts, and the ſhoe having a large 
uniform hard face, he can ſcarce have above twa 
or three points of ſupport. 

Strong ſhoe-heels are very uneaſy to the horſe, and why. 

It is thought by ſome, that ſtrong ſhoe-heels 
are an eaſe to the weak heels, and fetlocks of hor- 
ſes; as if the body of the ſhoe was flexible enough 
to yield to the horſe's heel, and under this no- 
tion, they raiſe the ſhoe heel, and leave a vacant 
ſpace between that and the horſe's heel; but the 
direct contrary happens, for it is the hoof, that by 
its flexibility yields to the ſhoe heel, which is quite 

inflexible z 
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inflexible; the thicker the ſhoe heel is, the more 
ſubject that of the horſe is to meet it, and inſtead 
of being eaſed, the horſe's heel becomes more com- 
preſſed, as if in a conſtant vice, becauſe it has al- 
ways the {ame point of ſupport. 
By this means, they deprive them of the liberty 
of going with eaſe upon a pavement ; becauſe the 
ſhoe does not bear upon a level, and produces an 
effect, like that of a pivot, upon the middle of the 
ſhoe heels, and the vault, or hollow. 

M. La Fofle's Method of Shoeing. 
To obviate theſe inconveniences, M. La Foſſe 
propoſes the following method of ſhoeing ; that 
neither the ſole, or frog ſhould be pared at all; 
for neither will ever become too large by its growth ; 
but in proportion as it grows, it will dry, ſcale, 
and fall off in flakes; that the edge of the hoof, 
if thought too long, ſhould be taken down as uſual ; 
and then a ſhoe in form of a half moon, ſet on, 
reaching the middle of the hoof; the heels may 
be thinned, and the ſhoes made a little longer for 
ſuch horſes as have weak hoofs. 

Eight ſmall nails, made in the old way, that is, 
having very ſmall heads, are incruſted in the holes, 
which are made, as the head is, in an oblong form ; 
the figures both of the ſhoe and nail, are in the 
plate of ſhoes. 
| The Advantage of this Met. od. 

By this method, the ſole is preſerved, and con- 
ſequently the foot defended againſt hard, or ſharp 
bodies, which the horſe may chance to tread on ; 
thus inflammations, and dangerous compreſhons 
are avoided, and the many inconveniences already 


mentioned, from the lodgment of ſand, gravel, 
or ſtones, 


Other Advantages. 

Another advantage ariſing from this method o 
ſhoeing, and preſerving the ſole, that * de- 
| | ence 
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fence againſt external injuries ; is, that in not par- 
ing away the ſole, nor ſetting on any more ſhoe than 
is neceſſary to preſerve the horny ſole ; the horſe 
will not be ſubject to ſlip, either on the winter's 
icey pavement, or the dry ſmooth one of the ſummer. 
The uſe of the frog and heel when they touch the 

ground, 

For by making a horſe walk upon the frog, and 
partly upon the heel, the former being ſtrongly 
rubbed, and puſhed againſt the ground, or pave- 
ment, impreſſes itſelf, as it were, by the weight 
of the horſe's body, into the inequalities, and in- 
terſtices it happens to meet in its way; by this 
means, the foot reſting on a great many more 
parts, which mutually eaſe it, by multiplying the 
points of ſupport, gives the animal a ſtronger ad- 
herence, and more ſecurity upon the place he goes. 

The injury the air does the ſole when pared. 

By paring away the ſole, the air when it is in 
this thin ſtate, penetrates, and dries it to ſuch a 
degree, that by its contraction, it compreſſes th 
fleſhy ſole, ſo as to lame the horſe. | 

Other injuries to the foot, by paring the ſole. 

By this means alſo, ſand and gravel get in, and 
are ground between the ſole and ſhoe; and again, 
between the horſe's heel, and thoſe of the ſhoe ; 
which not readily coming out again, cauſe com- 
preſſions, inflammations, &c. which laſt accidents 
are very often the effects of a ſtone's being wedg'd 
in between the ſhoe heels. 

To recapitulate the whole. 

The weight of the ſaddle horſe, does not preſs 
upon the toe, or heel, but on the middle between 
both; ſo that the greater the diſtance of the ſole 
from the ground, or from what ever point of ſu 
port, the more the great tendon will be fatigued, by 
the inordinate diſtention it undergoes at every ſtep, 

The larger the horſe's ſhoes, the leſs firm he goes. 

The more the ſole is covered by the ſhoe, the 

more 
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more the horſe will ſlip, ſlide, or fall; becauſe the 
ſurface being formed of round parts, and the ſhoe 
having a large uniform hard face, he can ſcarce 
have above two or three points of ſupport; ſo that 
the greater contact the horſe's foot has with the 
ground, the more points are multiplied ; and the 
ſafer of conſequence he goes. 

By ſhoeing, no other intention could be ex- 
pected, but preſerving the hoof, after paring away 
its luxuriancy. 

That long ſhoes, and railing the ſhoe heel, is a 
very pernicious cuſtom. ; 
Many inconvenences from paring the ſole. 

By paring away the horney ſole, it hardens in 
proportion to its being thinned, and by compreſſing 
the fleſhy ſole, makes a horſe lame; he loſcs 
alſo the defence of nature againſt external bodies, 
by which means, the fleſhy ſole becomes often 
wounded, bruiſed, &c. 

Alſo from paring the frog. 

By pariag the frog ſo much away, that it is 
not in contact with the ground, the tendon will 
be inordinately diſtended ; by - which means, it 
becomes ſubject to inflammation, relaxation, de- 
fluxion, and rupture. 

The preſent method of ſhoeing contributes to the fre- 
quent lameneſſes in the feet. 

Laſtly, It appears from the anatomy of the foot, 
that horſes are chiefly lame in thoſe bones and its 
tendon, that the preſent method of ſhoeing con- 
tributes greatly thereto, by paring away the hor- 
ney ſole, and hollowing the foot; by which means, 
the fleſhy ſole becomes more expoſed to accidents, 
and the tendon fatigued, ſtrained, and ruptured ; 
its ſupport being taken away by paring the frog. 

The ſhoe ſhould be flat, not thick, or hollow. 

We may learn alſo from hence, that no more 
of the toe ſhould be pared away, than to keep 
the foot uniform with the ſhoe; that the ſhoe 
| ſhould 
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ſhould be made flat, in order to adapt itſelf the 
better to the foot; not made too thick, or hollow, 
nor projecting beyond the horſe's heel. 

Some 9bjettion; to this metbed of ſhoeing. 

This is the ſubſtance of M. La Foſſe's new me- 
tho of ſhoeing ; which from its ſimplicity, and 
the great eaſe of performing it, ſeems to demand 
our regard and attention; but though it appears 
well calculated for the flat pavements, and roads 
of France, yet we doubt its general ſucceſs with 
us ; eſpecially in ſome of our rough ſtony coun- 
tries, where the heel, and frog, being leſt ſo in- 
tirely defenceleſs, might be liable to frequent in- 
juries from ſuch irregular looſe bodies, as flints, 
looſe ſtones, Sc. We ſhould ſuſpect alſo its ſuc- 
ceſs, on moiſt, greaſy, and ſlippery foils, or chalks 
where the ſhoe heel, or cramps, ſeems of great 
uſe to ſupport a horſe, by the impreſſion it makes 
in the ſurſace; how inconvenient ſoever it may be 
in other reſpects, tho' it muſt be conſeſſed, from 
our method of ſhocing race horſes, where the 
whole foot comes into immediate contact with the 
ground, notwithitanding the courſe they run over 
is often very ſlippery, yet they ſeldom fall. 

Though not of general uſe here, yet has great merit, 

But though this method may not be ſo generally 
adopted by us, in its utmoſt extent, for the rea- 
ſons above given; as well as from the different 
texture of horſes feet, which in ſome will always 
demand a particular method of ſhoeing; yet it 
undoubtedly may fuit many horſes, and many dif- 
ferent parts of the kingdom; and this particular 
advantage every one may reap from it, viz. to 
pare away as little of the ſole and frog as poſlible, 
even in the old method of ſhoeing : the many in- 
conveniences of which, we apprehend, have been 
ſufficiently pointed out, and amply explained; and 
would by this means, be in a great meaſure ob- 


viated. 
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Directions to be given the Smith with the Mel of the Shee, 


H E nails muſt be made very ſmall, with the Heads flat, and 
ſo formed as to fill up the holes made in the Shoe to receive 
them, above which they are not to riſe ; the Heel and Frog muſt 
not be pared, nor any part of the Hoof except the Toe, or where 
it is uneven, ſo as to prevent the Shoe from lying cloſe, which it 
muſt do, to prevent dirt or gravel getting in. In ſetting on the Shoe, 
care muſt be taken toſet it at a ſmall diſtance from the outer edge 
of the wall of the Hoof towards the Heel, but by no means to cut 
or raſp the Hoof to line with the edge of the Shoe, as is the pre- 
ſent practice. If the Horſe has good Feet, or that his Hoof has 
not come to its full growth, the Heel of the Shoe may be half 
an inch ſhorter than the Pattern. Horſes are not to be ſhed in this 
manner, without firſt giving Nature an opportunity of providing 
them with what ſhe intended for their defence, a well grown Hoof 
and Frog. 

N. B. All Patterns made after the Original, are marked with 
the Publiſher's name. 
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NEW 


PIECES of FARRIERY, 


Lately publiſhed 
By C. WyNNE, and J. ExsHaw. 


x. Grnsox's New Treatiſe on the Diſeaſes of Horſes, print · 

ed from the London Quarto. To this Edition (not in any 

other) are added, the Sieut La Foſſe's Diſcoveries made upon 
Horſes, with his new Method of Shoeing; with Copper Plates 
ſhewing the Anatomy of a Horſe's Foot, clearly pointing out how 
far we may have Reaſon to expect a Removal of Complaints 
there, In two Volumes Octa vo Price 9s. 6d. 
Mn. G1nson's Short Practical Method of Cure for Horſes, 
extracted from his new Treatiſe on their Diſeaſes, fitted for the 
Pocket. By his Son William Gibſon Y 28. 2d. 
The fame with the Sieur La Fossz's Diſcoveries on Horſes, 
new Method of Shoeing, and Mr. Bartlet's Remarks; with Copper 
Plates ſhewing the Anatomy of a Horſe's Foot, clearly pointing 
out how far we may bave Reaſon to expect a Removal of Com- 
aints there 38. od. 
The GEN TLTMAN's FAN RZIIR , or a Practical Treatiſe on 
the Diſeaſes of Horſes, wherein the beſt Writers on that Subject 


| have been conſulted, and Mr. La Foſſe's Method of Trepanning 


glandered Horſes is particularly conſidered and improved; alſo, a 
new Method of Nicking Horſes is recommended, with a Copper 
Plate and Deſcription of the Machine. By J. BAZ TIZ T, Sur- 
geon 28. 2d, 
The ſame with Sieur La Fos5x's Diſcoveries, c. 38. cd 


